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CONSTITUTION. 


1. Name.—This body shall be called the National Association 
of Elocutionists. 

2. Object.—To promote vocal culture and dramatic expression, 
and to unite the members of the fraternity of readers and teachers 
of elocution and oratory in closer professional, and personal rela- 
tionship by means of correspondence, conventions, and exchange 
of publications. 

3. Membership.—Any teacher of voice-culture for speech or 
dramatic expression, public reader, author or publisher of works 
on elocution, may, on nomination by Directors and annual pay- 
ment of $3, be elected a member and entitled to the privilege of 
active membership, including the published annual proceedings 
of the body. Associate members, not designated above, may be 
elected upon nomination and the payment of $3. They shall 
not be entitled to vote or hold office, but shall enjoy the other 
privileges of membership. Persons of eminence in the profes- 
sion, or such as may have rendered conspicuous service to the in- 
stitution, may be elected to honorary membership. 

4. Officers.—There shall be annually chosen a President, two 
Vice-Presdents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, whose duties shall 
be those ordinarily devolving upon such officers. ‘There shall 
also be a Board of twenty-one Directors, divided into three 
classes; Committee of Ways and Means, Literary Committee, 
and Board of Trustees. ‘The seven persons receiving the highest 
number of votes shall be elected for three years, the seven receiv- 
ing the next highest number shall be elected for two -years, and 
the next seven for one year. ‘The officers first named thall be ex- 
officio members of the Board of Directors. Seven Directors shall 
be elected annually to fill places of the seven retiring. 
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5. Meetings.—The annual meeting of the Association shall be 
held at such time and place as the Directors may suggest and the 
Association determine. 

6. Sections.—The Association may, during the year, organize 
itself into sections, each appointing its own chairman, and each 
being responsible for papers and reports in its special department 
of study, which documents shall be forwarded to the Directors. 

7. Alterations.—Alterations of this Constitution may be made 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members present at any annual 
meeting, provided that three months’ notice of the same shall 
have been given by the Directors in writing. 

8. Notice of Alteration.—Any and all notices of alterations of, 
or amendments to, the Constitution, duly announced in Werner’s 
Magazine during the year, shall be deemed lawful notice to each 
and every member‘of the Association; said alteration or amend- 
ment shall be open to discussion and acceptance or rejection at 
the coming Convention, as provided in Article 7 of the Constitu- 
tion. Such notification shall be duly signed by the Chairman 
and Board of Directors. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. Rules of Order.—Rules of order shall be those governing all 
deliberative assemblies, Robert’s ‘* Rules of Order” being the 
standard of authority in cases of doubt. 

2. Quorum.— Seven shall constitute a quorum in the Board of 
Directors. 

3. A quorum of the Association for business purposes shall 
consist of thirty-five members. 

4. Elections.—A majority vote of the members present at a 
regular meeting shall decide the question of the reception or the 
rejection of new members. Unless a ballot is called for, all elec- 
tions shall be by acclamation. Not more than three honorary 
members shall be elected in one year. 

5. Committees.—The Committee on Ways and Means shall 
consider and report to the Directors the time, place, and arrange- 
ments for each annual meeting, subject to the approval of the As- 
sociation. The Literary Committee shall be responsible for the 
literary, scientific and artistic features of the annual meeting, and 
shall report the same to the Board. The Trustees shall have con- 
trol of the property of the Association, books, manuscripts, or 
works of art. ‘They shall be responsible for the custody of 
revenue of the Association, whether from donations, bequests, 
members’ fees, investments, or from other sources. 

6. Absent Members.—Members detained from attending the 
annual meeting shall notify the Secretary. 

7. No paper shall be read before the Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Elocutionists except by the author of the 
same, and no essay shall be published in the official report of the 
Association except such as has been read by the author at the 
Convention, the proceedings of which constitute the report of 
said Convention. But this By-law shall not be constriied so as 
to prevent the reading and publishing of the essay of any distin- 
guished scientist or litterateur who may be invited by the Lit- 
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erary Committee to prepare an essay for the Association. The 
Literary Committee shall be accountable to the Board of Directors 
for all such invitations. 

8. Advertising.—No person, whether a member of the Asso- 
ciation or not, shall be allowed to advertise in any manner in the 
rooms of the Convention any publication, composition, device, 
school, or invention of any sort, whether by free distribution, by 


circulars, or orally. 
9, Modification or Suspension of By-Laws.—The above pro- 
visions shall be moditied or suspended only by a two-thirds vote 


at regular meetings. 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS. 


The Convention was called to order by the President, F. F. 
Mackay at 2:15 P. M. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Lorin McDonald, Boston. 

The address of welcome for the city of Boston was made by 
Edwin P. Seaver, Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
EDWIN P. SEAVER. 


Mr. President and Members of the National Association 
of Elocutionists: The pleasant duty has been assigned me of 
speaking a few words of welcome to you at the opening of 
your deliberations. The words must be very few, but let it be 
understood that they come from the heart. 

You have met in a State and in a city, the citizens of which 
have ever regarded education as among the chief interests of the 
people. ‘That is well known, and that is the reason why you, as 
engaged in education, are welcome here in this state, and in this 
city to-day. 

We welcome you—educational Boston welcomes you—as rep- 
resentatives of the higher phase of education; for, if we analyse 
the matter a little, we see that there is education which pro- 
vides with information; there is the education which touches 
and refines, and elevates the feelings; but there is an education 
above and beyond all that, and completing all that, the education 
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of expression; and that phase of education you represent, and as 
such representatives we welcome you here. 

We should be glad if our institutions of learning were a little 
more open to your inspection than they can be this week. Our 
public schools are closing to-day and to-morrow, and all the days 
of this week until Saturday, the schools, one after another, will 
be holding their closing exercises. The schools, therefore, can- 
not be thrown open for your inspection this week, but on Satur- 
day, in Mechanic’s Hall yonder, our Annual School Festival takes 
place, a sight ever interesting and inspiring to those who see it 
year after year, and particularly worth witnessing to those who 
have never been present, when all the graduates of the schools of 
this city, some 3,000 in number, pass across the stage in Me- 
chanic’s Hall, and there receive, each boy and girl, from the hands 
of the Mayor, a token of the city’s affection in the form of a 
bouquet of flowers, then a little speaking, and then music and 
dancing. It is a most inspiring sight—these 3,000 pupils re- 
ceiving the token of the city’s approbation at the hands of the 
Mayor, and afterwards partaking of the frugal repast, and the 
joyous dancing. To that public school function, I have the 
pleasure of inviting you on Saturday afternoon next, and if any 
members of the Association will apply in person, they shall re- 
ceive tickets of admission. Indeed, I will see that some are sup- 
plied for those who come to us from a distance, and have never 
seen this spectacle. 

Let me conclude by wishing you a most interesting and com- 
fortable time in Boston, so that when you have concluded your 
sessions, you shall be glad that you have been here, and shall de- 
sire to comeagain. If the ardor of your debates, for example, 
should match the ardor of the sun, I shall wish you a copious 
supply of Boston east wind, to keep things cool and comfortable, 
and with east wind enough, to say nothing of any other kind of 
wind, I have no doubt the sessions will be pleasant and profitable 
to all concerned. 

The President, F. F. Mackay, of New York, delivered the 
annual address. 


THE PRESIDENT’S OPENING ADDRESS. 


THE PRESIDENT’S OPENING ADDRESS. 
F, F. MACKAY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow- Associates of the Nationa! Associ- 
ation of Elocutionists: Ihave heretofore allowed the business 
part of this Association, namely, the Board of Directors, under 
the management of their able chairman, who, I am sorry to say,is 
not here to-day,to conduct for you and to report to you the busi- 
ness relations of this Association among its members, and its re- 
lationship to the outside world. ‘The Board of Directors is the 
Board that looks after our place of meeting, looks after our 
finances, provides ways and means for coming to the city and 
ways and means of getting out of it again. As president of the 
organization, thus far I have never talked of the business of this 
matter because it is always done in our committee-room. I have 
simply endeavored to present my views upon the science and the 
art of elocution. That is what brought us together and I am 
thoroughly persuaded that the love of that and the desire to ad- 
vance in the science and the art must hold us together. I do 
not believe that any amount of financial interest can hold us to- 
gether. Ido not think that we are made of that kind of materi- 
al that is drawn by financial interests. I know there are men 
and women here who have come from ‘Texas, from Michigan, 
from New Orleans, from Maine, from Canada, from all parts 
of the country, with no other end in view but to advance the 
science and the art of elocution. 

This is the fourth time that we have assembled in convention 
to study questions, promulgate theories, and do the practice of 
the science and art of elocution. The elocution teachers of the 
United States and Canada, in short, elocutionists of the English 
language, from whatever part of the world they may come, are 
welcome to a membership in our Association. I believe I express 
the views of the members when I[ say, it is ability and not nation- 
ality we seek. 

That the art and science of the elocution of the English lan- 
guage is now but in the first stage of its growth, I fully believe; 
and as the principle, that in union there is strength, is just as 
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true to-day as when it was said of the fasces of the Roman Lictors 
and just as applicable to the mentality of human beings as to the 
bundle of wooden rods, so do I believe that in the union of this 
Association there is a strength that shall from this time forth 
advance the study of the elocution of the English language. 

I propose to talk of elocution as a science and an art, not in 
its application to oratory, but in its application to acting, recita- 
tion and reading. In my experience with readers and teachers 
of elocution, outside of these conventions, I have found that a 
large majority of them assume that the art of reading and recita- 
tion is largely a gift and for its development in any degree must 
depend on chance. I have found both men and women who, be- 
cause they have received from personal friends and a too gener- 
ous public an expression of approbation for their efforts either in 
the field of reading or of recitation and acting, have assumed the 
responsibility of imparting their practice to others through the 
process of purely personal imitation of tone, time, inflection, ges- 
ture and pose. Is there any other art extant that lives or is per- 
petuated by this mode of practice ? 

Poetry and oratory have their sciences of grammar and rhet- 
oric. Painting and sculpture have their science in the blending 
and juxtaposition of color, form and anatomy. Music has its 
science in its scales, its transpositions and harmonious sequence 
of sounds, and, if the practice of elocution be anart,it must have 
an underlying science. 

But just at this point there is a great divergence of opinion 
among our members. Some assert that the correct practice of 
elocution is the outcome of feeling; while others as teachers, look 
to the field of imagination for results. One writer asserts that, 
‘¢ The object of education is to develop toward the ideal.” An- 
other writer says, ‘‘ Can we teach artistic elocution ?”’ and reply- 
ing tohis own question says, ‘‘ No! we cannot.” I am of the 
opinion that these wide differences in the tenets of our Art are 
the cause of the very low standing of elocution among the schools 
and colleges of our country. See the report of committee to our 
last year’s convention. How can we hope for permanency from 
a method of instruction in reading, recitation and acting based on 
feeling—a motor to human action as changeable as the environ- 
ments that produce the sensation. One can no more reach cor- 
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rect conclusion through feeling uncontrolled by judgment than 
he can guide a steamship with a ten thousand horse power en- 
gine from New York to Liverpool without a rudder and compass 
—uand the stronger the feeling the greater the necessity for an 


overmastering judgment to direct it to correct results. 

Why not consult judgment at first ? What may we as teachers 
hope for from the imagination ? That aerial, unlimited function 
of the mind that forms and transforms, expands or contracts or 
etherealizes mental impressions coming either from the past or 
from the environments of the present. Imagination is always 
limited by the experiences and observations of the individual. 


Imagination has no power to make anything, the likeness of 
which has not in its parts, or as a whole already impressed the 
mind. The Sphynx, the Centaur, and the Satyr, though unique 
as individuals, are made up of parts found in the realities of life, 
and arranged by judgment. Elocution in its application to 
acting, recitation and reading is made of the realities of the 
voice, utterance, inflections, and other real physical factors. 
Then why not let judgment deal with Elocution in the first in- 
stance ? Suppose we teach the ideal in acting, reading, and 
recitation. Whose ideal shall we teach? And each one of 
the thousand of teachers throughout the country would say : 
‘*'Teach mine.” That is just what a large majority of us are 
doing, and that is, in my opinion, just what keeps us where we 
are, in the region of Empiricism, outside the pale of tried and 
«pproved experiences, 

To those who think we cannot teach artistic elocution in its 
upplication to acting, reading and recitation, I would respectfully 
submit that, if we cannot teach artistic elocution, then we should 
not teach elocution at all; for there is no such thing as natural 
acting, recitation or reading. The elocution of each and every 
individual, in all languages, is acquired through the faculty of 
imitation, which begets the habit of speech; and speech-habits 
are governed by the environments of the speaker. Elocution in 
its application to acting, recitation and reading proposes to rep- 
resent the speech-habits of the writer or of the writer’s suggested 
characters as he copies them from Nature, under the effect of 
memory and imagination. Nature reproduces, Art only re- 
presents—that is makes a likeness or resemblance ; but even to 
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re-present, one must have a knowledge of the thing to be re- 
presented. And this knowledge, when so arranged as to be eas- 
ily remembered and readily referred to, is called Science. 

From the fact that the actor, the reciter and the reader do, 
through the practice of elocution, beget in the minds of their 
auditors the same effect with each repetition of the character, the 
recitation or the reading, it must be apparent to even a casual 
observer that there are forms in the action of voice with its co-ad- 
jutors, pose and gesture, that are constant in their recurrence in 
time and place; and in the observation and recording of these 
phenomena of speech, in Nature, lies the science that must 
enable the student to give an artistic interpretation or representa- 
tion of the author. A man may be a very successful practitioner 
in art, and yet be wholly unable to expound the science of his 
art. There are many men and women who sing charmingly 
well by ear, perfect in tone, time, and correctly observant of all 
the transpositions in pitch ; but Ido not think the masters of 
the science of harmony will admit that such performers are 
capable of teaching the Science and Art of Music. ‘There are 
actors whose practice is good, who nevertheless denounce the 


study of elocution as a snare and a delusion, yet they teach and 
lecture on the Art of Acting. 

The representation of anything in Nature is Art. It is ad- 
mitted on all sides that the practice of elocution in acting, reci- 
tation and reading is an art, and I shall assert that because it is 


an art it must have an underlying science. The laws of grammar 
and rhetoric are essential in oratory; but a child who never has 
heard of either ‘‘elocutes” successfully, ignorant of syntax and 
unschooled in tropes. 

How shall we know, and where shall we begin our observation 
of that knowledge which, when properly arranged, constitutes 
the Science of Elocution? I do not think it necessary to our 
study that we should go back to the beginning of the race, nor 
even to the history of Greece and Rome, nor to Germany nor 
France, nor even to China, to study the Elocution of the English 
language; but let us take the present evolution of the individual 
and observe the development of expression by means of voice and 
gesture in the infant. 

With the very first signs of exterior life we find voice and ut- 
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terance—the abrupt utterance expressing physical pain. This 
abrupt utterance responding to and expressing any abrupt sensa- 
tion. At first, the infant’s tones are monotonous because of the 
same degree of muscular energy and muscular tension and relax- 
ation at regular intervals of time. The time of a tone in the 
voice of avery young child is limited by the capacity of the 
lungs; and the force by the power of endurance in the contrac- 
tion and relaxation of the muscular system. 

Force as a factor in expression has but little variation in the 
early days of infancy. But through the development of the five 
senses observation and comparison begin. The infant then makes 
use of utterance, force and tones to express its mental conditions. , 
Then we hear the expulsive utterance with subdued force and the 
persuasion of the crescendo and diminuendo movement in the 
voice, technically called Median Stress, in the cooing tones of the 
infant expressing its entire happiness as it lies on the mother’s 
lap under the impression of her loving smile and soothing voice 
to which it is replying by imitation. With growing power to 
recognize its likes and dislikes, the variations in force increase, 
and as the general muscular system develops these variations in 
force, together with the increase of inflections, produce changes 
that seem very like different qualities of voice; but the clearly 
recognizable differentiation in the quality of voice does not take 
place until the organs of speech are sufficiently developed to carry 
and present the varying impressions from surrounding Nature, 
seeking expression through the machinery of the human 
body. 

Variations in the quality of voice do not appear in the expres- 
sion of the child until after articulation or the act of forming 
sounds into words is added to the voice, force and inflections. 
And here begins the special application of positive knowledge to 
the acquisition of the artificial exercise of speaking; for making 
words of tones is purely an artificial acquirement, and, although 
the tone itself may express a great deal even when uttered with- 
out precise articulation, yet nice articulation gives greater value 
to the voice. 


Forms and qualities of voice take upon themselves different 
values in different parts of the world, or, to put it more fully, 
nationalities express their differences not only in the articulation 
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or form of the sound, but in the quality of the voice as affected 
by the place of principal resonance. 

In the French language the nasal effect in the voice, made by the 
projection of an important part of the sound through the nose, is 
a characteristic of the language apparently entirely acceptable 
and agreeable to the natives of France. But this effect is re- 
garded as a positive defect when heard in the English language. 
E. g., Comment vous portez vous? with its nasal tone is quite 
acceptable to the Frenchman. But ‘‘ How do you do?” uttered 
by an American with the vocal organs in the same position is not 
thought to be tony enough for a good illustration of cultivated 
American English. So, too, the characteristic guttural of the 
German voice in ‘‘ Ach, Got!” would be quite repugnant to an 
American mind in saying ‘‘ Oh, God!” 

Word-making is an artificial exercise; and we are forced from 
the very nature of the matter to admit the necessity of mech- 
anism and technique in articulation and pronunciation. We are 
further obliged to admit that the habit of articulating and pro- 
nouncing words is the outcome of the mimetic function exerci- 
sing itself in imitating the mother’s vocal forms. 

Soon the child begins to realize the value of force, that is, 
loudness of voice and energy of muscle, by locating force upon 
various parts of the sound. 

Under the influence of abrupt sensations, as anger, or gladness, 
or terror, or even a lesser degree of terror—fear—the voice is 
uttered with all its force on the initial part of the sound; and in 
his persuasive moments one may hear the force located on the 
middle of the sound as if through this musical effect striving to 
win sympathy. While deliberate opposition that finds language 
in the phrases ‘‘ I won’t” and ‘‘ I will” carries the force over to 
the last part of the sound; and with the utterance of either of 
these phrases one may see both pose and gesture presenting them- 
selves as a part of expression. The child generally retreats with 
the feet, holding both hands behind the body, while the head is 
projected forward expressing deliberate opposition, and it is this 
mental deliberation that carries the force forward to the last part 
of the sound. 

When the sensation of whatever kind is greater than the mus- 
cular system can carry without vibration, the weakness of the 
muscular system expresses itself in the tremor of the voice. 
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In this brief view of primitive elocution only a few of the 
factors of expression have been considered; but even in this 
brief study one may see how the human machinery responds to 
impressions from environments in Nature, and also be enabled to 
watch the development of the purely mechanical action of the 
vocal organs in articulation and pronunciation of the speech- 
forms of language in general through the inherent function of 


imitation. 

Much has been said against imitation in our Art. But imita- 
tion is native to man. Imitation is a function in man’s mental 
force that largely distinguishes him from, and gives him superiority 
over all other animals. The earliest education of the infant is 
acquired through imitation, and the child is dull or bright just 
in proportion to its power to imitate that which it sees and hears 


around it. 

Imitation is the basis of all Fine Art, and the cause of the 
pleasurable sensation that one feels in looking at painting and 
sculpture; for even though one does not recognize a special like- 
ness, there is always a resemblance to the colors and forms in 
Nature. 

So general and so great is the power of imitation to give 
pleasure that objects most disagreeable to look on in Nature are 
by the imitative process of art made not only attractive but 
delightful. 

In Dramatic Art, and in the Arts of Recitation and Reading, it 
not unfrequently happens that those who are most severe in their 
denunciation of imitation are the most servile copyists of great 
artists. 

The student, in whatever Fine Art, hasa perfect right to copy 
his model and his master until he has acquired the principles 
upon which the master bases his performance; but the student 
will be false to himself and false to his art if after acquiring the 
principles of his art he does not go out to Nature for the devel- 
opment of his own individuality, for no two men are alike and 
no two men can ever be alike, and I hold that each man is 
bound by the very rights of his existence here to give the world 
his best development. 

The Art of Elocution in its application to acting, recitation 
and reading is imitative, and the factors, articulation and pronun- 
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ciation, purely mechanical, and necessarily demand of the teacher 
a full knowledge of the technique. The medium of conveyance 
having been acquired, the rest of the art is based ona knowledge 
of human emotions, and the physical suppleness to imitate them. 
Not to imitate this or that actor, nor this or that elocutionist, 
but to imitate, that is, to present by Art, a likeness to Nature. 
A representation of human sensation by tone, pose and gesture. 

I am aware that, upon the question of human emotions, their 
course in Nature, and their presentation in Art, I am at variance 
with the minds that before my time, and since, have given large 
and earnest study to the subject. 

I assure you itis not because I desire to differ with them that 
[ put myself on record against their philosophy, but because | 
cannot see things as they saw them; and because I have already 
said I believe every artist is bound by the demands of his Art and 
his rights to existence in it to give his individual impressions of 
it; and as Lam not talking to fill up time, I shall not quote what 
other men say. That you have in your libraries. I shall pro- 
ceed at once to give my own thoughts upon the basic principle of 
Elocution in all languages. 

I believe there is but one passion in human nature—self-love ; 
which, being acted upon by exterior circumstances, past or pres- 
ent, moves out, and these outward movings we call emotions. 

I am not ignorant of the fact that this word—self-love—has 
long been used as a disparaging term; and many are inclined to 
regard the word as synonymous with selfishness. But light and 
darkness are not further apart than self-love and selfishness. 

Selfishness is the outcome of ignorance, and debases man to 
the worship of mere physical power concentrated in the love of 
gold and physically climaxed in the almighty dollar or any unit 
of the world’s exchange; while self-love is the motor to all our - 
best actions and noblest thoughts, and obedience to its dictates 
is commanded by the highest intelligence in the Christian world; 
for Christ said: ‘* Do unto others as ye would that others should do 
unto you.” Weare toldin history that this command had been given 
before His time on earth; but He summed it up thus: ‘‘ For in 
that ye have the law and the prophets.” All the principles of law 
and the wisdom of the wise men of the earth. 

I have said that self-love is the passion and that all the effects 
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that come from self-love are emotions. Joy isnot a passion, but 
an emotion—grief is not a passion, but an emotion—love is not 
a passion, but an emotion—anger is an emotion. 

Passion is a unit—a central point from which sensations radi- 
ate, while every emotion is made up of three parts, the impres- 
sion, the sensation, and the expression or the outcome in voice, 
pose and gesture. 

The word passio—I suffer, contains within itself both the pas- 
sive and the active forms of life. Passively something is acted 
upon; and actively something moves out—vibrations that make 
sensations; else we could not know there was suffering within. 

As the Passion of Christ is the central pivotal point of all the 
activities of Christian civilization, as it was through His suffer- 
ing that He gave off the salvation of the world, so from the 
human passion—self-love—asserted by Him to be the stanuaiu of 
all that is right on earth, do we recognize the sensations of human 
nature and from its activity name the emotion. 

Impression from environment begets either mental elation or 
mental depression, causing muscular tension or muscular relax- 
ation; and these conditions must effect the outspeaking or the 
elocution of each and every individual—man or woman, no 
matter what nationality; and the tension or relaxation must ef- 
fect all the factors of expression either by increase or diminution 
of their activity. 

Under the effect of one or the other of these conditions, self- 
love is always in motion, except when mental equilibrium pre- 
vails; then we give off our impressions unaffected by preponder- 
ating sensations. The result we call thought. 

The vocal effects of mental equilibrium are always moderate in 
force, time and inflections. I am speaking now of elocution in 
Nature, for all speaking is elocution; and when we read the 
book, or recite the poem, or act the character, we are only trying 
to speak the author’s thoughts, or portray his character’s sensa- 
tions. 


Precise articulation and correct pronunciation are absolutely 


necessary factors in good elocution; and, when they are acquired 
in perfection, the elocutionist still has no claim to merit, for 
they are merely the medium of conveyance. 

From the foregoing brief analysis I think we may conclude 
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that speech is artificial,.an acquired habit; that the formation of 
the elementary sounds of a spoken language is purely mimetic, 
and that upon the knowledge of the technique in the use of a 
spoken language will depend the quality of the speech-habit. 

The vocal habits that form and utter, and give tone to the 
English language will not express the full value of French speech 
nor of German speech; nor will the vocal forms that express the 
sensation of joy in the English speech express the sensa- 
tion grief even in the same language. ‘There is a differ- 
ence in the form of utterance, in the quality of voice, the force, 
the time, and the inflections. It is the transposition of these 
factors that makes the variation in the expression of different 
sensations. 

Here, then, is perceptive work for a teacher in watching the 
transposition of the factors of expression in Nature. And reflect- 
ive work in making his deductions. A positive knowledge of the 
technique of the language spoken is necessary with imitative 
power to represent the forms that the sensation takes, in its ex- 
pression, to complete his synthesis in representation. 

To me it seems that the study of elocution should be very in- 
teresting; and the practice of it on scientific principles should be 
a delightful and healthful exercise. Its study lies all around us 
from the cry of the helpless infant to the commanding voice of 
the soldier—in the gladsome tones of the successful schoolboy— 
or the sobbing moan of the grief-stricken mother; in the full, 
round declamatory tones of youth and strength, and the piping, 
tremulous voice of age and weakness. 

Books are but records of human thoughts and emotions, and 
words are but the signs marking the burial place of an idea, a 
mental picture. If one would see the picture in full, he must 
dig down below the word, the phrase, and the sentence, breathe 
into it the breath of life, intone it with a living voice, fill it with 
a vital force that shall make it speak out again; and this is elo- 
cution—a beautifying, life-giving Art. As a science it is at once 
refining and elevating. 

Fancy, prompted by feeling, flies into unlimited space and lives 
on the vagaries of imaginary ideals. Positive knowledge makes 
a sure foundation on which Wisdom may erect her temple of 
lasting fame. Facts lead us to the very boundaries of Creation. 
Men who love Nature find pleasure in imitating her works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


The exponent of Supreme Power and Omniscience is Creation. 
The exponent of all human power and knowledge is Art. And 
the Art of Elocution is worthy of a high place among the best of 
Fine Arts. 


At the conclusion of the opening ceremonies, the President 
called for the reports of Committees. 

Mr. Robert I. Fulton, Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, reported as follows: 

The substance of my report has already been given in Werner’s 
Magazine, our official organ. I might repeat that on the 22d of 
March we held a meeting of the Ways and Means Committee in 
Boston; that we were successful in securing an attendance at 
that meeting of representatives of all the Schools of Oratory in 
Boston. We secured this hall, which, I think you will agree, is 
perhaps the best place we have had yet; being centrally located, 
well ventilated, cool and quiet, and, as you see, handsomely deco- 
rated. Sub-committees were organized at that meeting, .and the 
business of the National Convention was well set on foot. We 
appointed Local Committees, who have taken in charge the so- 
cial features of our Association—the climax of which will 
be the reception we are to have to-night. 

Reduced railroad rates have been secured. Iam glad to say, 
that, in addition to those associations who gave us the rate of a 
fare and one-third last year, we have secured concessions from 
the Western Association which gave us that special rate from as 
far West as Chicago and St. Louis. 

It is necessary for each one who wishes to get the benefit of 
this rate, to present a certificate to Mr. Thomas C. Trueblood, the 
Secretary of our Association, to be signed by him, and on Friday 
of this week, or Saturday, if some of you prefer it, we shall have 
an agent of the Boston Association who will sign these certificates 
by which we can buy tickets at the special rate for the return 
passage. 

Everything in a business way is done, and we now depend upon 
the members of the Association to give life to the meeting. 

Mr. S. H. Clark, Chairman of the Literary Committee, in re- 
porting for that Committee, said: 

‘The best report which this Committee can make is found 
embodied in the programme. There is nothing else to report. 
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Mr. Hannibal A. Williams, Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, reported progress, and promised to report in full later. 

The President: I take pleasure in informing the ladies and 
gentlemen, annual Associates, and daily Associates, that they are 
invited by the elocutionists of Boston and vicinity to be present 
at areception given to the National Association of Elocutionists, 
Monday evening, June 24, 1895, from 8 until 10 o’clock, at the 
Brunswick Hotel, Boston. All present are cordially invited to 
attend. 

This circular is addressed to us by Mrs. Anna B. Curry, who 
has kindly arranged this reception for us, and we shall meet this 
evening. I hope we shall enjoy it, and I am quite sure we shall, 
with such a hostess. 

Adjourned until 10 A. M. Tuesday. 


MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 24, 1895. 


Reception at Hotel Brunswick, tendered by the elocutionists 
of Boston and vicinity. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 25, 1895. 


Session opened at 10 A. M. President Mackay in the chair. 

Papers on Terminology, subjects having been assigned by the 
Committee on Terminology, appointed at Philadelphia Conven- 
tion. See Philadelphia report page 201. 


‘* SPEECH.” 
ARTHUR E, PHILLIPs. 
{Read by the Secretary, THos. C. TRUEBLOOD. | 

Your Literary Committee, adopting the suggestion of your 
Committee on Terminology, have asked for a paper on the word 
‘‘ speech,” requiring that it shall cover the word’s origin, present 
usage and history. 

To accomplish this in fifteen minutes is palpably impossible, 
and the most I can hope to do is to cover the ground in rapid re- 
view, dealing largely in generalizations. 

The word *‘ speech” can trace its origin back to the sturdy 
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Teutons. Of its great ancestor we know little or nothing, but 
with its numerous descendants we are tolerably well acquainted. 
In the Northeast of Germany we find its first-born known as 
‘*sprec,” ‘‘sprec,” ‘*spec” and ‘‘spec.” In Southern Ger- 
many we find a child of later birth by the name of ‘‘ sprahha,” 
and following these—‘‘ spreke,” ‘‘spretse,” ‘‘sprake” on the 
North German coast, ‘‘sprica” on the Rhine, ‘‘ sprache” in 
Southern Germany, ‘‘spraak” in Holland, ‘‘ sprog” in Den- 
mark, ‘‘ spekjur ” 
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in Iceland, ‘‘ sprag” or ‘‘sproy” in Sweden, 
and in early England ‘‘speche,” ‘‘speche,” ‘‘spek” and 
‘*speke.”” ‘Thus much for its etymology. 

Its history is the history of all words of fitness—its usefulness 
has been extended. Thought and knowledge in their expansion 
and subdivision and elaboration seized upon this word and, by 
apt context, made it do intelligible service in no less than nine 
senses. It is true that Webster gives only six meanings, and 
Hunter’s ‘‘Encyclopedic Dictionary” seven, but the ‘‘Century Dic- 
tionary” well authenticates, by illustration, the total number as 
nine. For the purposes of this Association it would be a waste 
of time to set forth these nine different significations. ‘The pri- 
mary one only shall I speak of. As to this primary meaning the 
leading authorities agree. The definitions of Webster and the 
‘*Encyclopedic Dictionary” are almost identical. Webster reads: 

‘*The faculty of uttering articulate sounds or words as in hu- 
man beings; the faculty of expressing thoughts by words or ar- 
ticulate sounds; the power of speaking.” 

Hunter’s ‘*‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary ” reads: 

‘¢ The faculty of speaking or of uttering articulate sounds or 
words; the faculty or power of expressing thoughts by words or 
articulate sounds—the power of speaking.” 

The ‘*Century Dictionary” covers the same ground, but its 
phraseology is more exhaustive and specific. It reads: 

‘¢ The faculty of uttering articulate sounds or words as in hu- 
man beings and by imitation in some birds; capacity for express- 
ing thoughts by words or articulate sounds; the power of speak- 
ing or of uttering words either in the speaking or the singing- 
voice.” 

Excepting a doubt as to one technical meaning, the eight re- 


maining meanings given in the ‘* Century Dictionary ” all spring 
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from this primary signification. In the course of time, the ef- 
fect took the name of the cause. Speech, the power of utterance, 
became speech the thing uttered, and around this secondary 
meaning, the other significations closely cluster. 

‘Turning a moment from the recognized lexicographers to au- 
thors of text-books and standard articles, we find that the phil- 
ological authority, Prof. W. D. Whitney, says of speech, that it 
has two uses—‘‘ either what is said or the language in which it is 
said; either the thought expressed or the instrumentality of ex- 
pression.” 

Prof. Ellis, F. R. S8., author of ‘* Early English Pronuncia- 
tion,” says: ‘* Speech is not musical, and its sounds are much 
obliterated when rendered musical.” 

The philosophic Rush, lacking formal definition, makes the 
word speech synonymous with spoken language. 

So also does Murdoch. 

The English writers, Joshua Steele, Walker, Sheridan, also 
hold to this view. 

Shoemaker, whose logical outline of Elocution has yet to be 
equaled, defines speech as ‘‘ covering every intelligent use of the 
organs of speech articulate and inarticulate, whispered and 
vocal.” 

David Charles and Alex. Melville Bell, in one of their joint 
works, define speech as consisting of ‘‘ variously modified emis- 
sions of breath.” 

Examining these definitions and uses,we find the dictionary pri- 
mary meaning does not exclude the lower animals,and singing is 
implied or expressly made a part. The Bells’ definition implies the 
inclusion of the sounds of all breathing animals, intelligent or un- 
intelligent, intelligible or unintelligible. Shoemaker includes 
singing in his definition; but excludes it in the body of his work. 
The philologist, Whitney, includes singing, and also speaks of 
‘¢ brute speech ” and ‘‘ mute speech.” On the other hand, El- 
lis especially repudiates singing. - 

Despite the variations here observed, it isremarkable that these 
writers, some of them with self-contradiction, all proceed to use 
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the term speech as confined to human utterance, exclusive of sing- 
ing. Innumerable illustrations could be given as proof. And 
in this narrower sense we find a happy coincidence with genera 
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usage, for it is very doubtful if, to even one person out of a hun- 
dred, the word speech conveys the idea of singing. 

If Elocution, as a distinct branch of education, shall insist on 
a terminology, such terminology should be exclusive. To over- 
lap other arts and sciences at once impairs its usefulness—more, 
it destroys the very source of its being—precision. Yet this ex- 
clusiveness of signification, this precision, should shock current 
meaning as little as possible. ‘The nearer the technical can ap- 
proach the existing, the more valuable does it become—the more 
likely will it obtain recognition by standard authority. 

Thus, then, this Convention, should it exclude singing from 
its technical signification of the word speech, while restricting 
the definition as found in the dictionaries and in the works of 
certain authors, will at once be in touch with general usage and 
the usage of these very authors, and to this extent fulfil one of 
the most important requisites of practical terminology. 

Authorities on Elocution have, with one accord, divided that 
subject into two branches, Gesture and Speech. Gesture, they 
state, concerns itself with the conveyance of thought and feeling 
by ACTION. ‘Therefore, the implication is that the remaining 
branch, speech, concerns itself with the conveyance of thought 
and feeling by SOUND. But the term sound is used by these 
writers only in connection with the speaking-voice. It will thus 
be seen, then, that the word speech, as a_ technical term in 
Elocution, will best be expressed by a definition that shall un- 
mistakably embrace this idea, and, at the same time, exclude all 
other signification. With this in view, I would respectfully sug- 
gest for your consideration the following definition: 

Speech (as technically used by elocutionists): Intelligible hu- 
man utterance exclusive of singing. 

Examining this definition, we find ‘‘ utterance,” according to 
Webster, means ‘‘ emission from the mouth,” at once an explic- 
itly exclusive term, yet within itself distinctly comprehensive. 
‘¢ Human” also sets up a positive boundary, and ‘‘ intelligi- 
ble ” is restrictive, excluding, as it does, the mouthings of idiots 
and the like. Lastly, the words ‘‘ exclusive of singing” absolute- 
ly bar from consideration that department of sound. Note that 
the term ‘‘ utterance’ emphasizes the fact that the elocutionist’s 
concern technically is not with words, per_se, but with their de- 
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livery. The origin, the spelling, the uses of words belong prop- 
erly to Etymology, Orthography and Rhetoric. Elocution has 
not to deal with these, but with the pronunciation, articulation, 
and other coordinate action requisite to the sounding of words 
and to sounding them intelligibly. 

Within the scope of the definition I have given can fall con- 
sistently a full consideration of all organs necessary to utterance, 
their anatomy, their physiology, their acoustical properties, in 
short, the definition will permit, and permit logically, of there 
being founded upon it a set of principles strictly within its sig- 
nification, and at the same time of such accuracy, comprehensive- 
ness and importance as to justify enrollment as a science. 

And if this Convention will deeide upon this or some other 
comprehensive, yet precisely exclusive, definition, and after such 
decision will officially forward same to the leading lexicographers, 
it may rest assured that the term speech will have, in subse- 
quent editions of standard dictionaries, a new definition, promi- 
nent for its exactness and intelligibility, and offering a solid 
foundation for a scientific structure. 


Proposed Definition. 


The definition proposed by the Committee on Terminology, 
after reviewing the paper and discussion, is as follows: 
‘¢ Speech is the act of expressing thonght and emotion by ar- 
ticulate tones, exclusive of singing.” 
EpwakpbD P. Perry, 
Committee ~¢ F. F. Mackay, 
( H. W. SirxH. 


ELOCUTION. 
Miss CAROLINE B. LE Row. 
[Read by Mrs. EpNA CHAFFEE NOBLE,. | 
Says Dr. Rush in his Preface to the Third Edition of the 
‘Philosophy of the Human Voice”: ‘* Until physical science 
shall direct a penetrating and diffusive light upon the reciprocal 
influence between the mind and the voice, all will be desultory 
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and confused. Thus the term Expression, though sufficient for 
the indefinite elocution of the orator and the player, is not re- 
strictive, for it is as common to speak of the expression of an un- 
excited thought, as of the expression of passion. This want of 
precise distinction between the states of thought and passion has 
been one cause why we have no precise terms for vocal signs to 
denote these distinctions. 

‘** Metaphysics, which has been, in a great measure, the art of 


searching for the useless, has been so blindly groping in its ab- 
surd attempts to distinguish between Matter and Spirit, that it 
has not even imagined the manifest difference between the 
mental states of thought and passion, and consequently between 
the vocal signs which denote the difference. The Natural 
Science of Speech requires the convenience and precision of a 
proper nomenclature for the assignable distinction of both the 


mind and the voice.” 

The correctness of the propositions laid down by Dr. Rush 
must be conceded. At the outset of our search for a proper no- 
menclature we are met with the very difficulty of which he 
speaks. Only so far as the principles of psychology are formu- 
lated into what may properly be called a science, can the elocu- 
tionary profession secure understanding und agreement upon the 
terms constantly and necessarily employed. 

The words Oratory and Elocution are used as synonyms, yet 
it is evident that there is a marked distinction between them, 
close as may be the resemblance. Oratory comes from the Latin, 
orare, to speak; Elocution from elocwtio, to speak out. Both re- 
fer to the oral expression of thought, but Elocution appears to be 
a more comprehensive term than Oratory, having more definite 
reference to the manner of speaking than to the thing said. 

We know that in Cicero’s time, Elocution meant ‘‘ the word- 
ing of a discourse,” and that this definition included Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Logic, Philosophy, and all aids and graces of literary 
style. This literary construction appeared to be the principal 
consideration; the manner of delivery, a secondary one. 

Yet even at that remote period there existed a far more correct 
idea of the real meaning of Elocution than we are accustomed to 
suppose, and Cicero’s own statement warrants us in the assump- 
tion that he was not satisfied with so limited a definition of the 
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word: ‘‘ Delivery, I say, has the soul and supreme power in ora- 
tory. Without it, a speaker of the greatest mental power cannot 
be held in any esteem, while with this qualification one of moder- 
ate ability may surpass those of the greatest talent.” 

It is as interesting as it is profitable to compare the different 
motions of individuals concerning the precise meaning of the 
word under discussion, though time allows citation of only a few 
of them. 

In one of the oldest books in the bibliography of the profession 
is found this astonishing statement: ‘* The special training which 
the art of elocution requires is essentially of a literary and intel- 
lectual character.” It is to be regretted that the date of this vol- 
ume, as well as the name of its author, cannot be ascertained, as 
the title page has entire disappeared, but its appearance indicates 
great antiquity. 

B. H. Smart, in his book ‘‘ The Theory of Elocution,” pub- 
lished in London, in 1826, speaks of an Oration as ‘‘a combina- 
tion of Eloquence and Elocution.” Later he defines Elocution 
as ‘* the art of expressing thought by the manner of pronouncing 
artificial lauguage.” In this definition Elocution appears to be 
limited to the manner of delivery, regardless of the matter to be 
delivered. 

George Vandenhoff entertained evidently the same idea. In 
his ‘* Plain System of Elocution,” published in 1844, he says: 
‘*¢ Elocution as an art is imitation. It copies; it mimics, as it 
were, the inflections, tones, and variations of the voice in ordi- 
nary, unrestricted speech. The first object of Elocution, asa 
science, is to read and speak easily and naturally.” He compares 
the voice to a musical instrument, stating in conclusion: ‘‘ It 
may be modulated by art to any sound of softness, or of strength, 
of gentleness or harshness, of harmony or discord; and the art 
that wins this music from its strings is Elocution.” 

Evidently there is here no recognition of the intellectual or 
rhetorical quality of the ideas to be expressed. 

Prof. Worthy Putnam, of the Ohio State Law School, pub- 
lished in 1863 a work on the ‘* Science and Art of Elocution and 
Oratory,” in which he states: ‘‘ Elocution is the art of communi- 
cating thought, knowledge, and emotion by the use of natural 
and artificial language.” 
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He makes the following quotations, to which no name is at- 
tached : 

‘* Elocution is the outward form or representative power of 
Eloquence, dependent upon exterior accomplishments and on the 
cultivation of the organs.” 

‘* Oratory is the perfect harmony and combination of Elo- 
quence and Elocution. Logic ascertains the weight of an argu- 
ment; Eloquence gives it momentum, life, and motion.” 

Later he declares in his own words, ‘‘ Elocution is a vehicle in 
which Eloquence drives his spirited steeds through the Elysian 
fields of thought and emotion.” 

But could not this metaphor be made more truthful by a slight 
change in its phraseology, as, ‘‘ Eloquence is the vehicle drawn 
by the spirited steeds of Elocution,” for, if what Cicero said be 
true, that ‘‘ Delivery is the sole and supreme power of Oratory,” 
said ‘‘ steeds” could accomplish something in the said ‘‘ Elysian 
fields,” even if ‘‘the vehicle’”’ were left behind. 

The combined wisdom of Richard G. Parker and J. Madison 
Watson gave us in 1864 the definition, ‘* Elocution is the delivery 
of extemporaneous or written composition. It is often used as 
synonymous with Eloquence, the act of expressing thoughts with 
elegance ana beauty.” In this last sentence there may be de- 
tected a little indication of what is known among evolutionists as 
‘*a tendency to revert to ancestral forms.”’ 

Stepping over an interval of twenty years, we find in ‘‘ The 
Art of Oratory,” by Rev. Charles Coppeus, of the St. Louis Uni- 
versity: ‘‘Elocution or Delivery is the art of regulating the 
voice. Demosthenes, failing of success in one of his early ora- 
tions, walked away disconsolate, when he was met by one of his 
friends, a distinguished elocutionist, who, on learning the cause 
of his discouragement, walked home with him, and there de- 
claimed some portions of the orator’s manuscript in such a way 
that Demosthenes wondered at the power exhibited in his own 
productions.” 

Here is evidence that there must have been an addition of 
spirit to the steeds which drew the vehicle containing the ideas of 
Demosthenes, as we have no evidence that any change was made 
in the ideas themselves. 

In 1886 was published ‘‘ Practical Elocution for Use in Col- 
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leges and Schools,” by J. W. Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, in 
which we have Elocution defined as ‘‘ manner and style in speak- 
The author adds, ‘‘ Elocution is not a substitute for in- 
telligence, neither will it furnish material for the mind any more 
than gold will buy material. It will not provide thought. Its 
work is to give principles and directions for the management of 
thought after it has been furnished and clothed.” 

George Riddle says: ‘‘ The meaning of Elocution to-day, when 
it is not synonymous with folly, is the quality and management 
of the voice in the utterance or delivery of words.”” But he adds, 
‘* When Elocution is considered as one of the parts of Oratory, 
it also means the use of the body, limbs, and face as a means of 
expression.”’ Here we have the recognition of Gesture as a part 
of Elocution. 

According to Webster’s ‘‘ International Dictionary,” the first 
definition of Elocution is ‘‘ rare,”—*‘* Utterance by Speech,” and 
from Milton are quoted the lines, 

‘¢ Fruit whose taste gave elocution to the mute, and taught the 
tongue not made for speech, to speak thy praise.” 

Here we have, evidently, the idea of the simple vocalization of 
sounds or words, a strict adherence to the root of the term. 

The second definition is ‘‘ Oral or expressive delivery, includ- 
ing the graces of intonation, gesture, etc., style or manner of 
speaking or reading in public; as, clear, impressive elocution.”’ 

The third definition is marked as ‘‘ obsolete,” and evidently 
refers to the old Ciceronian conception, ‘‘ Suitable and impress- 
ive writing or style; eloquent diction.” 

The ‘* Century Dictionary” states that the word Elocution is 
found in the French, Spanish, Italian, Latin and Portugese lan- 
guages, and defines it as: 

First, the manner of speaking in public; the art of correct de- 
livery in speaking or reading. ‘‘ Elocution, which anciently em- 
braced style and the whole art of Rhetoric, now signifies manner 
of delivery, whether of our own thoughts or those of others.”’ 

Second, Eloquence in style or delivery; effective utterance or 
expression. ‘* As I have endeavored,” says Dryden, ‘‘ to adorn 
it with noble thoughts, so much more to express those thoughts 
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with elocution.” 
The third definition is that given first by Webster and denomi- 
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nated ‘‘ rare,”—‘* Speech; the power or act of speaking,’’ and 
the same quotation from Milton is used in illustration, while from 
Pheips’s ‘‘ English Style ’’ we have, ‘‘ Can you deliver a series of 
questions without a quickening of your elocution ?” 

By authority, then, of our best and latest guide, the ‘‘ Cen- 
tury Dictionary,” we find that Elocution is considered synony- 
mous with Delivery, and the statement is made that ‘‘ these 
words are quite independent of their derivation. Elocution has 
narrowed its meaning and has broadened it to take in Gesture. 
They are now essentially the same, covering bodily carriage and 
gesture, as well as the use of the voice. Elocution seems some- 
times more manifestly a matter of art than of delivery.” 

This ‘‘ narrowing of meaning” referred to is doubtless an im- 
plication of the fact that Elocution, as has been so well stated by 
Prof. Shoemaker, ‘‘does not provide thought. Its work is to 
give principles and directions for the management of thought 
after it has been furnished and clothed.” In other words, Elo- 
eution is not thought, but the expression of thought, and in this 
expression is naturally and legitimately included all forms of 


Gesture. 
Proposed Definition. 


The definition derived from this paper by the Committee on 
Terminology is as follows: 

‘* Elocution is the art of communicating thought and emotion 
by the use of natural and artificial language.” 

General discussion followed; three-minute speeches. 

Mr. F. T. Southwick: I think the definition suggested by the 
writer for the word ‘‘speech” is a very admirable one, but I 
think the question still remains for us to decide, as far as we can 
here, whether the word ‘‘ elocution, ” in our discussion, is to in- 
clude action, or whether we are to consider it, for working pur- 
poses, as relating exclusively to the use of the speech-organs. 

We know that popularly, at least, the term ‘‘ elocution” is used 
to express the speech-element rather than that of gesture. For 
instance, a dramatic critic in speaking of a performance will say 
that So-and-So’s elocution was admirable, or the reverse, and it 
never is used, I think, in ordinary dramatic criticism, as including 


gesture. 
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On the other hand, we do speak of ‘‘elocutionists,” and in- 
clude in that all of elocutionary delivery. 

I think the question we can debate with some profit is: 
Whether in our professional work we are to use the word ‘‘elo- 
cution ” in its broader or in its narrower sense. 

It is very necessary to an exact understanding of what a man 
says in debate that he exactly define his terms. That, I believe, 
is what our discussion of terminology is intended to bring 
about; and, while the question cannot be decided to the 
satisfaction of all of us, yet, if we have a definite sense 
assigned to it, we can then understand in a discussion what 
a speaker means. 

Mr. 8.8. Curry: There is hardly a word in the English lan- 
guage that has but one meaning. Every man who endeavors to 
express his thought does so by the use of words; but hardly any 
two men use a word meaning exactly the same thing. Legisla- 
tion by clubs or associations, as to the meaning of words, will 
never settle their definition. Words are dependent upon usage. 
These papers entirely overlook the changes that have taken place 
and are still going on. Take ‘‘elocution.” Campbell, only a few 
years before Rush, used it in the sense of writing, and the right 
use of words, as you can see by examining his ‘‘ Rhetoric,” still 
to be found on the shelves of old book-stalls. The word ‘‘elocu- 
tion’ has been used to embrace gesticulation, pantomime, facial 
expression. This is a marvelous misuse of words I take it. ‘* Elocu- 
tion ” was used in a correct sense, I think, by one of our dramatic 
critics in criticising Sarah Bernhardt. He said her elocution 
was very good, but proceeded immediately to criticise her acting, 
which he said lacked sincerity. Elocution is not as broad a 
word as some would make it. Vocal expression is the word used 
to express that broader sense. 

The paper said: ‘‘ There isthe thought and there is the delivery ; 
and that is all there is to it.” But I think the process of the 
mind in reproducing the thought is more important; that, this 
paper entirely eliminates. ‘* Vocal expression” covers that ground, 
‘* elocution ” does not in the ordinary sense. That is the reason 
that the term ‘‘elocution ” has been a hindrance to the advance- 
ment of the art itself. It has been said that words were given to 

conceal thought, and certainly it would seem that ‘‘ elocution ” 
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was invented to conceal thought, and to prevent any progress 
in grasping the real problem of delivery. 

When I said, about fifteen years ago in Boston, that all faults 
of delivery could be traced directly or indirectly to some misuse 
of the mind at the time of speaking, it was received with sneers 
and laughter, but I think that is not laughed at any longer. 

Mr. Virgil A. Pinkley: It does not seem to me preposterous 
that the word ‘‘ elocution ” should embrace also physical expres- 
sion. It does not seem preposterous to the ‘‘ Century Dictionary.” 
I think among the definitions there is no better one than that 
‘*elocution ” is ‘‘ speaking out,” whether it be thoughts of your 
own or thoughts of another. It seems to me that surely we ‘‘speak 
out” in other ways than by the mouth, we speak out by the 
voice, the hands, by the entire body. I think the first given 
definition by the ‘‘ Century Dictionary” an admirable one. — 

Mr. F. T. Southwick: It is a difficult matter, I think, to de- 
cide a question of this sort so that it will please everyone. Our 
purpose is, I think, to define the words that we use in discussion. 
The gentleman who preceded me states a fact that very many of 
us are perfectly willing to acknowledge. The only point on 
which I take issue with him is his rejection of the word ‘‘ elocu- 
tion’’ because it has been misused. Let us decide, if not for the 
world, at least for ourselves, in what sense we shall use the 
word, so that if it shall come up in our discussions, we may know 
what is meant by it. If the gentleman will do that or will sug- 
gest a definition which seems to him to accurately cover the 
ground, I think weshall all be very, very glad indeed to have the 
opportunity to discuss it. 

Mr. 8. 8. Curry: It is important to have accurate terminology, 
but that cannot be obtained by such broadening out as the second 
paper seemed to do. ‘The speaker from Cincinnati has said that 
‘*elocution” is ‘* speaking out,” all nature is speaking out, every 
bird’s song is ‘‘ speaking out, ” the flower that blooms is ‘‘speak- 
ing out,” the life at the heart of the flower. The word should 
embody a clear, distinct thought, but I doubt whether we can 
all agree on a definition. Take ‘‘ speech” for example. The 
definition given excludes ‘‘singing.” Totally unscientific! no 
accuracy whatever! Here is a man who utters his words in song, 
what are you going to call that ? 
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A Member: Song! 

Mr. Curry: It is a definition which leaves us entirely at sea. 
Take the best book of synonyms there is, that is Mr. Smith’s 
work, and you find that there are very few words whose mean- 
ings have been carefully discriminated; and yet that nice dis- 
crimination is of great importance in thought, in philosophy, in 
science, in every department of human knowledge. We are 
simply sharing in the struggles that all sciences have. Each man, 
as he sees an aspect of the work which others have totally neglec- 
ted, is compelled to use a new word or he is misconceived. 

There has to be a certain amount of freedom, but Ido strongly 
insist that the term ‘‘ elocution” shall be confined to its legiti- 
mate sphere, where Rush confined it. I am not, however, a 
teacher of elocution in the Rush sense of the word. Elocution, 
according to Rush, is confined to the technique of vocal expres- 
sion, vocal expression being a much broader term. 

Mr. George W. Saunderson : Permit me just one word on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ elocution.”” Usually, scientific terminology is secured by 
narrowing the general use of the word for the scientific purpose ; 
and it seems to me that if we are to gain anything by establish- 
ing a definite meaning, we shall gain it rather by narrowing, 
than broadening the word. 

Mr. Charles Bickford: There are in the country very few dra- 
matic critics who are qualified to criticise. The competent 
critics can be counted perhaps upon the fingers of one hand— 
and not count the thumb. I do not think that we should allow 
a class of men who have not a great knowledge of our business 
to make terms for us. I believe that this word ‘‘ elocution” is 
a good one that might be adopted by us to cover the whole 
ground. ‘Then, if we wish to separate the different branches of 
our profession, we have other names for them, speech, gesture 
and action, if you please; but I think that we should decide upon 
something that will cover the whole field, and call ourselves and 
our business by that name. 

Mr. Robert I. Fulton: At the time of our organization we dig- 
nified the term ‘‘elocutionist.”” You will remember the fight 
that we had on that subject, and I thought it was settled. 

Iam very much opposed to calling ourselves ‘‘ ‘Teachers of 
Expression, ” because that includes more than we are entitled to. 
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The artist, the sculptor, the musician, who teach those subjects, 
are ‘* teachers of expression.” We are ‘‘ elocutionists.” 

The lexicographers who record the use of words do not know 
so much about ‘‘ elocution,” and what should be included in it, 
as do those who are engaged in that profession. We must make 
a definite meaning, and use of a word which the lexicugrapher 
merely records. I think it is for us to establish a definite use of 
the word ‘‘ elocution.” 

Mr. G. W. Blish: I think the word ‘‘elocution” is the best 
ubused word in the English language to-day. The gentleman is 
right—there are few of the so-called critics competent to define 
the word, much less to understand it. It is for us to define what 
our art is—for it is an art; painting a picture upon the imagina- 
tion and soul of those who hear us; something which they shall 
understand, appreciate and enjoy. ‘The look, the act, and the 
word—that is the trinity that constitutes, in my judgment, the 
word ‘* elocution.” 

Mr. G. B. Hynson: I have been on a still hunt for two years 
for a word that would take the place of the word ‘‘ elocution,” 
but I have not found it. As Mr. Fulton has well said, the word 
‘*expression,” which is the only other word that we seem able to 
consider, is entirely too broad, and we have no right to adopt it 
except as we use it in its broadest sense. 

I disagree with one gentleman who says we cannot agree on 
terminology. I think that all science must begin in terminology, 
and the terminology originates with those who originate the dif- 
ferent branches of the science. The different branches of med- 
icine originated with the physicians, and the lexicographers get 
their medical definitions from the physicians. 

I think, therefore, that if we make definitions here we shall 
have some basis on which to work. At present we are 
all at sea, and I believe we should get down to fundamental 
principles and agree upon some definitions of these words. 

Mr. F. F. Mackay: Let me say that, as far as we are con- 
cerned, the question of the meaning of the word ‘ elocution ” 
was settled two years ago, that we are ‘‘ elocutionists,.” 

Let mesay also that everyone who has ‘‘elocuted” here to- 
day upon the word ‘‘elocution” has used position, pose, ges- 


ture, facial expression, in ‘‘ elocuting.” 
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Moved and supported that the paper by Mr. F. ‘Townsend 
Southwick, and the discussion by Mr. W. B. Tripp, next on the 
programme, be transferred to Thursday at 12 M., that the Con- 
vention might listen to an address by the Rev. Francis T. Russell, 
one of the honorary members of the Association. Carried. 


Rev. Francis T. Russeiy’s ADDRESS. 


I suppose, being a clergyman, and interested in Elocution, I 
may venture upon the form of address of ‘‘ My brethren,” and, 
being a churchman, I might make it more endearing with the fa- 
miliar phrase, ‘‘ Dearly beloved brethren,” and, inasmuch as your 
President tells me that he was my pupil in the year 1852, I feel 
authorized to go still further and say, ‘*‘ My dearly beloved grand- 
children,” for I feel very much like a prophet of the past as I 
stand upon this platform—I was about to say ‘‘in this familiar 
place ”— but when I was a citizen of Boston, unconnected with 
Elocution either as a science or an art—however comprehensive 
or insufficient that term may be—I believe there were no build- 
ings whatever on this space, but I used to watch the real estate 
brought from the flats of South Boston filling up this place, and 
spoiling, as I remember at this time, the flounder fishing in this 
vicinity. 

But in the change of life, in the change of soil, I find myself 
changed—also my youthful pupil. We dye our hair alike now, 
and we look forth upon this assembly with the same gratification. 

I feel that I have a right here—being to the manner born— 
yet I recall the first effort that was made in this country, by my 
revered father and the honored James E. Murdoch, when they 
established their school of oratory and rhetoric in old Boylston 
Hall. 

Now, it is the privilege of age to be garrulous, and I was in- 
formed that all I was needed for to-day was to be seen and heard 
—and I propose to improve the opportunity. In connection 
with that school, it was my proud privilege, as a pupil of Mr. 
Murdoch and my father, to superintend the gymnasium in con- 
nection with their school, which was at that time, I think, the 
finest and the best furnished gymnasium in the country. 

[I think that this is a little in advance of many of the modern 
schools of oratory. The training of the physique of the pupil 
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was one line of study and practice; and we had a physician who, 
as an experienced medical man, was there to pronounce upon the 
training, what should and what should not be done. 

That was a long time ago, and lest you have forgotten it,I shall 
venture upon saying that I am very glad to meet you all again. 

This was at least fifty years ago, and was the first effort made 
in this science which is now blossoming out into what is to be, | 
am sure, a rich and full fruition. It is with intense gratification 
that I meet here so many men and women of culture, intellect, 
and high moral attainment, who are interested in this art, which 
was originally relegated to those who had very little to say for it, 
except as the mere imitation of sounds, and directing that imi- 
tation on the part of their pupils—though I claim all the elo- 
quence of yesterday’s paper as a part of the imitation of an old- 
time teacher. We see that originally Elocution was largely imi- 
tative. 

My father, with the highest ideals of what he should do with 
himself to be useful in life, found, in the whole realm of educa- 
tion, that Elocution was, apparently; more neglected than any 
other study, and so devoted his life to that—with what success 
you know. 


If I am to be seen as well as heard, as a figure of the past I 
suppose I must recite something. Sorry to bore you with it— 
especially in the light of the recent definition of a bore, as a 
man who is telling you something you want to tell him. Poe's 
‘* Bells” would represent the use of a certain voice at sixty- 
seven—the poet, however, does not include ‘‘cracked bells” in 


his description. It may be necessary in this case to make some 
reference tothem. (Mr. Russell here recited ‘‘ The Bells.”) 

A half-hour remaining before the next regular order of busi- 
ness, it was moved and seconded that the next paper be made a 
special order for the time. Carried. 
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THE PLACE OF THE RUSH PHILOSOPHY IN PRES- 
ENT METHODS OF TEACHING ELOCUTION. 


{OBERT IRVING FULTON. 


In presenting the topic assigned me by your Literary Commit- 
tee, I conceive that my task is rather to correct some prevailing 
misunderstandings of the Rush Philosophy than to enter any new 
claim for its place in the present scheme of teaching expression. 
That place is well known to those of us who are ‘‘ to the manner 
born,” and I therefore feel that, beyond a general interest which 
we all have in any and all writers on elocution, my discussion 
will appeal only to a decided minority of those present. 

There is a spirit of defence implied in my subject which was, 
perhaps, better expressed in the original wording as it appeared 
on the tentative programme of your committee, wherein the word 
‘*modern ” supplied the place of the word ‘‘ present.” This at 
once lengthens the beard of our respected and venerable grand- 
father and speedily ranks him with Plato, Aristotle and other 
ancients. ‘True, his pages have been and may remain quite as 
much a sealed book to some members of our profession as are 
those of Plato and Aristotle, but the truths of these phllosophers, 
tested by time, are no less vital to us because of their age. Per- 
haps my easier task would be to present an outline of Dr. Rush’s 
work, and, like Ceesar’s wounds, bid them ‘‘speak for me;” but 
time forbids, and the inquiring student will find the records of 
this Association and the literature of our profession rich with 
references to and quotations from this great author. I need not 
trace his history. The most thoughtful elocutionists, the most 
skilled musicians, the greatest orators, and the most eminent di- 
vines have done honor to Dr. Rush; no other writer on Elocu- 
tion, save Delsarte, have been so much quoted and taught. Es- 
timate the number of volumes written about Milton, Shakes- 
peare, or St. Paul, and you compute the height to which these 
mountain-peaks have risen in the realms of literature and ethics. 

But my purpose is not eulogy. Let us place before us the 


logic of facts. ‘To clear the atmosphere for better vision, let us 
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first inquire what the Rush Philosophy is o/, and then we may 
the better consider what it is. 

It is not a work on psychology or theology ; 

It is not a work on pedagogy ; 

It is not a manual of actional expression ; 

It is not a text-book for young students; 

It is not a record of the most recent discoveries in elo- 
cution. 

But the Rush Philosophy is: 

II. 1. A pioneer that blazed the forest; 

2. A storehouse of well-established facts; 

3. A discoverer of vocal phenomena based on physiologi- 
cal laws; 

4. A reasonably consistent philosophy ; 

5. A valuable volume of vocal technique. 

Let us consider these points briefly: 

I. 1. Dr. Rush observed the effect of mind on voice, and 
made a clear statement of the vocal interpretation of the different 
states of mind. He invariably associated the sentiment with the 
vocal elements and the vocal elements with the sentiment; his 
special theme was that the one should suggest the other. 


He did not enter largely into the discussion of this psychological 
fact, but it is suggested in no uncertain terms; its elaboration 


and application must depend upon our genius and power of 
adaptation as teachers. We do not follow Dr. Rush as a psy- 
chologist; we simply accept the truths which he has recorded and 
teach them by our own methods. What teacher of the present 
time attempts to impart knowledge or inspire the inventive fac- 
ulties of the pupil’s mind through any other than the best psy- 
chological methods ? Nor did Dr. Rush base expression upon 
theological laws, as did Delsarte in his trinity of Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost; but is there anything ‘‘ in the heavens above or the 
earth beneath” to prevent any theologian from indulging in 
analogies between this philosophy and his own theories of reli- 
gion! I fear many of us spend the time for which our pupils pay 
us by the hour in discussing psychology and theology, when we 
should be teaching elocution. Because Dr. Rush does not enter 
into this folly, he has proved a stumbling-block to some of our 
teachers of elocution. 
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2. If you are lookmg for a treatise on the pedagogy of Elocu- 
tion, do not turn to Dr. Rush. He was the poorest of teachers. 
Better learn the principles of Elocution, master the text-books 
on pedagogy, or go to some normal school and learn how to teach 
before you essay the task of teaching the somewhat difficult sub- 
ject of expression. In fact, Dr. Rush is painfully obscure at 
times, and you have to study perhaps more closely than some of 
us are willing to apply ourselves to get his full meaning. Doubt- 
less, many of us have cast aside the volume weary of the task,and 
have mentally recorded its condemnation for future fault-findings, 
when our own elocutionary digestion is at fault. Did you so cast 
aside your Blackstone or your Butler ? The stickler for pedagogy 
has sometimes brought the charge that Dr. Rush was a dictatorial 
rule-maker, wholly inconsistent with modern pedagogical meth- 
ods. ‘‘ If it were so it were a grievous fault.” On the contrary, 
he sometimes elaborates the exception to such an extent that he 
obscures the main principle. In this he was no model for us; 
we do not accept the pedagogy of his work. But must I refuse 
to enter the rich treasury of the Bodleian because the books are 
not catalogued according to the latest and best methods of classi- 
fication ? The man is indeed unfortunate who stumbles here. 

3. That Dr. Rush’s book isnot a manual of action goes without 
saying ; hence, it does not claim to treat the entire subject of Elocu- 
tion. In this, asin his psychology and pedagogy, it is incomplete; 
norare Engel, or Austin, or Mantegazza, or Delsarte the best treat- 
ises on voice; would their incompleteness exclude them from our 
use ? 

4. Dr. Rush’s work is in no sense a text-book for young stu- 
dents; neither is Hemholtz on ‘‘ Sound,” nor Pollock’s ‘‘ Course 
of Time.” He is too obscure in statement, too subtle in mean- 
ing, too quaint and sarcastic in style for the classroom. Dr. 
Rush has even written in an original system of phonetic spelling, 
fully fifty years in advance of his time, and punctuated after a 
manner all his own. It isa significant fact that the lexicographers 
and teachers of the present time are awakening to the necessity 
of phonetic spelling, and dignified conventions of philologists are 
considering this important matter. Would it not be well for 
some of the Rip Van Winkles of Elocution to awaken to the value 
of other important truths enunciated by Dr. Rush? Like Del- 
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sarte, he needs an interpreter; both have had many interpreters. 
In fact, almost all the text-books on this subject since his time 
have borne the oft-repeated stamp: ‘‘ Based on Dr. Rush.” We 
will admit that many of these have debased the original, but we 
must also acknowledge that many are better text-books than the 
original; but to-day we are weighing in the balance the origina- 
tor, not the expositor. 


5. It is not a record of the most recent discoveries in expres- 


sion. It was written over a half-century ago; and, as a method 
per se, is out of date at the present time, just as your little book, 
my friend, will be out of date some fifty years hence. He must 
be a fanatic if not a knave who claims to have formulated the 
principles of expression for all ages to come. Under the search- 
light of the present, some of Dr. Rush’s statements are not fully 
sustained, but the major portion of his work has stood the test 
and led us into the light. I know of no follower of Rush who 
claims perfection for him or who accepts all that he has written, 
nor do I know of any reputable follower of Delsarte who makes 
the same claim for that great thinker. The argument that would 
make us repudiate Rush would inevitably cause us to abandon 
Delsarte. Dr. Rush lived up to the clearest and best light of 
his time, and even held aloft the torch for future generations; 
but his was a brilliant sperm-oil lamp among the dimmer candles 
and tallow dips of his time; we live in the age of search-lights 
and incandescents. But may I ask: Would we have reached 
our present stage thus early in the progressive march of educa- 
tional methods but for these dimmer illuminants of our fore- 
fathers ? 

II. 1. Then let us revere Dr. Rush as one who has blazed 
the forest and made possible the life which we now enjoy. More 
than this, he has cleared the land and laid the broad foundations 
upon which we most wisely build. The wise sayings and maxims 
of our fathers are no less true because our study in ethics is di- 
rected by the brightest minds of old Harvard or the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. The question for us to consider, and 
which we must settle for ourselves, is: Which one of these 
fathers has left us the greatest inheritance of wisdom? I have 
sought diligently, but find none more productive than the work 
of him whose name marks the subject of my address. I doubt 
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very much if we will.soon cease to draw inspiration and power of 
thought from the orations of Cicero and Demosthenes, the insti- 
tutes of Quintilian, the human nature of Shakespeare, or the or- 
atory of a Webster, a Phillips, or a Beecher. 

2. In like manner will we turn again and again to the pages 
of Dr. Rush as to a storehouse of well-established facts which 
will coincide with the truths of our more recent philosophy, and 
with equal strength collide with and even destroy the errors of 
more ‘‘ modern ”’ systems. 

3. We must further honor Dr. Rush as a discoverer of vocal 
phenomena based on physiological laws, which gives us a confi- 
dence in his statements that cannot be accorded his predecessors. 
An unstinted sanction of these discoveries is shown in the fidelity 
with which succeeding writers have followed him. 

4. And, withal, the work is justly styled a philosophy. Dr. 
Rush observed in man and beast, and even in the ‘‘ auricular 
sounds of nature,” that certain tones of voice, and use of time, 
pitch, and force, express certain sentiments and emotions. Rea- 
soning back to the cause, and from the cause to the effect, he 
showed that certain sentiments and emotions when expressed vo- 
cally would produce certain corresponding elements. ‘This won- 
derful promulgation of law sounds the keynote of the Rush Phi- 
losophy. How many of us have missed ‘‘ the sweet, insinuating 
strain?” What progressive, up-to-date teacher in this Associa- 
tion, reasoning from analogy and using the most approved forms 
of inductive methods, can take exception to this philosophic 
fact ? That teacher must be far behind the times who cannot 
reconcile this central idea of the Rush Philosophy with the best 
present methods of teaching. Furthermore, Dr. Rush chose to 
represent these elements by symbols, just as notes in music are 
represented to the eye of the musician that he may perform the 
melodies of a Mozart or a Beethoven. He never notated the only 
rendition of a given passage, but he wrote many melodies which 
would embody the appropriate expression. The signs or symbols, 
however, have, to many of our elocutionists, only appeared as 
tadpoles and wiggle-tails in the quagmire of criticism and unbe- 
lief. Again I say, the mind is unfortunate that cannot or will 
not see the broad principle beyond the mechanical symbol or 
sign. 
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5. But by far the most valuable portion of Dr. Rush’s work 
is his suggestiveness of vocal technique. We have read Dr. Rush 
blindly if we have failed to see this, and I fear many of us have 
read him blindly, or have not read him at all. We agree to the 
necessity for technique in music, art, drama; why not in Elocu- 
tion? Weall agree that the inspiration of the moment, the 
clearest conception of the thought, the keenest appreciation of 
the emotion, will always call forth the best expression possible 
for the speaker; but the possibilities of the speaker are limited. 
His voice may be weak, impure, monotonous, or ill-timed; his 
action may be wholly inexpressive, and his manner but faintly in 
accord with that which he wishes to express. He needs the cul- 
tivation of technique. No amount of correct conception of 
thought will cure a cracked voice, or correct a fixed bad habit of 
gesture. A genuine emotion may fill the bosom of our would-be 
reciter or actor, without ever rising above his epiglottis. While 
it is true that we can never express that which has not been im- 
pressed, it is equally true that perfect expression will never flow 
through imperfect channels. As in other forms of art, these 
channels in Elocution, projected by nature aright, but often 
clogged and perverted by wrong use, must be opened up, en- 
larged, and strengthened by arduous practice in technique. He 
is but a poor drill-master who would give such an exercise with- 
out the due appreciation of the sentiments embodied in the ele- 
ments which make up the technique of Dr. Rush’s book. Here- 
in is Dr. Rush often misquoted and misapplied, but I claim that 
the fault is with his interpreter. I fully appreciate the impor- 
tance to be attached to the mentality and the soul-power of ex- 
pression, and I fully realize that the mere execution of technique 
is mechanical, cold, and unsatisfactory; but is it not a wiser plan, 
adopted by almost all prominent teachers of Elocution, to com- 
bine the two in their just proportion ? 

As an indication of the hold that the Rush Philosophy has up- 
on the teachers of to-day, it is safe to say that nine-tenths of 
those who repudiate the system, and are yet obliged to have some 
plan of vocal technique, either follow some one of the numerous 
books based on his system, or draw, unwittingly, from that larger 
fund of knowledge which is handed down from teacher to pupil 
until it becomes common property. In this last sense, Dr. Rush’s 
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Philosophy is a lawful heritage for all of us, but I object most 
strenuously to that arrogance which climbs aloft, spurning each 
step accomplished, and, lifting its head above all others, claims 
the palm alone for originality and genius. ‘‘ By all the gods at 
once,” let us have an end to this sort of thing. 

In striking contrast to this spirit of arrogance and egoism, we 
have a beautiful tribute to the value of Dr. Rush’s work in an 
attractive little volume published only a few months ago by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., to which my attention has been re- 
cently directed. I refer to ‘‘ The Aims of Literary Study,” by 
Hiram Corson, LL. D. Dr. Corson is Professor of English 
Literature in Cornell University, and is most eminent as an 
author and a teacher, standing for the latest and best thought in 
the interpretative method of teaching literature. He says: 

‘* When the high ideal of vocal culture presented in Dr. James 
Rush’s ‘Philosophy of the Human Voice’ shall have been gen- 
erally realized in the educational world, there can then be some 
hopes entertained of securing the best results of literary study in 
the schools. A literary examination may then be made to mean 
something. The student instead of being catechised about the 
merely intellectual articulation of a poem, the occasion of its 
composition, the influences which the poet was under when he 
composed it, its vocabulary, and a thousand other things, will be 
required to render it, in order that he may show, through his 
voice, to what extent he has experienced it within himself, re- 
sponded to and assimilated what the intellect cannot define or 
formulate. . . . . I will now repeat what I wrote and pub- 
lished more than thirty years ago: Let the earnest student, who 
knows that good things are difficult, and who strives and labors 
to realize a lofty standard of vocal excellence, if he find not the 
living teacher who is able to meet his wants, devote himself to 
a reverential study of ‘ The Philosophy of the Human Voice,’ by 
Dr. James Rush. The analysis exhibited in this profound work 
will satisfy much of the curiosity of him who desires to read the 
history of his voice; ‘for,’ to adopt the words of the learned 
author, in the introduction to the first edition (1827), ‘ I feel as- 
sured, by the result of the rigid method of observation employed 
throughout the inquiry, that, ifscience should ever come to one con- 
sent on this point, it will not differ essentially from this record.’” 
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Dr. Corson further makes a practical application of Dr. Rush’s 
methods in the last chapter of his book, and concludes the vol- 
ume with some ten or a dozen pages of quotations and notes from 
‘¢ The Philosophy of the Human Voice.” Let me add that the 
weight of this high authority is greatly augmented when we re- 
member that Dr. Corson is himself the author of a manual on 
Elocution, and has been for ‘‘ more than thirty years” an inter- 
ested observer of the prevailing elocutionary methods. 

In conclusion, I would restate my subject in more direct terms. 
Has this old and tried system any place in the present plan of 
teaching elocution ? Has this so-called obsolete work, which we 
have pillaged for material for a half-century, any rights in the 
realm of modern thought; will it live as a vitalizing, energizing 
force in the Elocution of the future? My answer is apparent. 
It stands in the same relation to the Elocution of to-day as do 
Blackstone’s contributions to law; Hitchcock’s to psychology: 
Darwin’s or Huxley’s to science; and Delsarte’s to actional ex- 
pression. The broad principles enunciated by these great writers 
and thinkers will live, but they must follow the trend of evolu- 
tion worked out by succeeding generations. Who among us 
does not know of the change of front which has presented itself 
in the evolution of psychology, and that the keen observations of 
Hitcheock are just a little out of date? Show me the member 
of our profession who follows absolutely and without modification 
any one of the translations or interpretations of Delsarte, and I 
shall then set about the task of finding that rare anomaly among 
elocutionists who professes to follow implicitly and with ‘‘ no 
variableness neither shadow of turning” the strict letter of the 
law as it appears upon the pages of Dr. Rush. 

To claim that either Rush or Delsarte alone is complete and 
sufficient for the entire work of teaching Elocntion would be as 
unjust as to accord neither his proper place in the plan and pur- 
pose of our profession to-day. You see my position. 

I cannot forbear to sound a warning note against a prevailing, 
and I fear a somewhat growing, tendency toward disloyalty to 
the fathers of our profession. We defer with grace and excellent 
good taste to our Mandeville, Monroe, Bell, Murdoch, and two 
Russells—venerable father and the honored son who has just ad- 
dressed us. ‘* When an old man speaks it pays to listen.” He 
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is far up the heights which we would scale. The iconoclast 
rarely rebuilds more stately temples. One life is too short to do 
over again the work accomplished by generations of toilers who 
have preceded us. It were a larger wisdom to gather up old 
truths, test them in the crucibles of the present, shape them in 
the molds of our own best knowledge and endeavor; add to them 
the vitality of personal experience and the most recent discovery 
of our fellow-workers, and so make our contribution to the pres- 
ent and, perchance, to the future. We shall be judged by a 
higher standard than were our forefathers; but, glancing be- 
neath the mystic curtain that charitably hides the future, whom 
among us may we discern as the Rush or the Delsarte of the 
twentieth century ? 


DISCUSSION. 
GEORGE W. BLISH: 
‘The man who knows not that he knows not aught, 
He isa fool; no light shall ever reach him; 
The man who knows he knows not, and would fain be taught, 
He is but simple; go thou to him and teach him; 
The man who knowing knows not that he knows, 
He is asleep; go thou to him and wake him; 
The truly wise both knows and knows he knows; 
Cleave thou to him and never more forsake him.” 


Now, it seems to me that take us altogether we know very lit- 
tle about a very great art. We are all babies in it—some of us, 
of course, being somewhat older babies than others. But it is 
so extensive, so comprehensive, we are so far beyond perfection, 
that nothing under the heavens, it seems to me, will ever get us 
anywhere near perfection except the six P’s—Patience, Persever- 
ance, Persistency, Pertinacity, Push and Practice. 

I am very glad of this opportunity of meeting Prof. Fulton 
and of discussing his paper. I had expected to receive a copy of 
his paper in advance, but I did not have it and so must simply 
use what I have heard from his lips as the basis for what I may 
say. 

We should be thankful, it seems to me, for what Dr. Rush 
gave us sixty-two years ago—he wrote the introductory to his 
volume, I believe, six or seven years prior to that, or sixty-eight 
years ago—because, in what he gave us, it seems to me, we have 
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really the golden thread on which we are to string our pearls of 
sound. He has given us the real gold, the true, genuine metal, 
but the quartz is there, and we of modern times must knock the 
quartz off, crush it, and get at the pure gold, for there is very 
much of it in Dr. Rush. We should be thankful for it. 

Now, while we are thankful for it, we must get at the very 
best there is in it. For, while part of the Rush System is some- 
what obsolete, there is the true metal in it. I think our good 
brother here illustrated that fact very well in his recitation of 
‘* The Bells.” 

We agree and disagree with Dr. Rush. The paper seemed to me 
most highly commendatory of Dr. Rush’s system in some places 
and in other places he gave Dr. Rush a dreadfully black eye. It 
looked like praising and pulling down at the same time; but no, 
there are phases of Dr. Rush, it seems to me, that are to-day 
sort of non comatibus in swampo up stumpum. We can’t get at 
them. And there are other things which it would be a good 
thing for all of us to study more thoroughly than, perhaps, many 
of usdo. Rush has struck the keynote. 

I suppose we all agree to disagree in very many things; but I 
will give you a secret of mine, if you will promise to take it home 
and never give it away except to pupils and as you use it for our 
good: I have ten thousand, eleven hundred and fourteen little 
things which I teach. I agree with the saying ascribed to our 
old friend, Michael Angelo, that ‘‘ trifles make perfection, but 
perfection is no trifle,” and in these little things, in these details 
of work, we are to look for our results. Any man can perform 
the sledge-hammer work. When Bierstadt painted his ‘‘ Storm 
in the Rocky Mountains,” he unquestionably had Tom, Dick and 
Harry to do the heavy work; put up the canvas and size it, and 
so forth. You have seen it undoubtedly, some of you—it is a 
magnificent thing. Now, Mr. Bierstadt put in the ten thousand, 
eleven hundred and fourteen little things in that picture, while 
Mike, Jack, Jerry, John, Jim and Joe fixed up the frame and 
canvas, and they put on the sizing, they put on the broad strokes 
of black, blue and yellow, and so forth, here and there, wher- 
ever he directed; put on a dab there, and a smudge there, or a 
mark yonder; anybody could do that, but what we want to get 
at is the combination of colors, tone-colors, shades and tints of 
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vocal expression, suiting the action to the word, and the word to 
the action; with this special observance—which I am afraid is 
not observed very often—that we ‘‘o’erstep not the modesty of 
nature; for all art is nature better understood,” and the nearer 
we get to nature the more artistic the art. I think in defining 
Elocution we could simply say: ‘* Read, study and digest Ham- 
let’s instructions to the players.” Shakespeare has put into the 
mouth of Hamlet the very definition we are reaching after; for 
Elocution does not mean one single thing; I do not think we 
can define the science in one word. It is susceptible of vast 
thought, study and expansion—that wonderful trinity of the 
look, the act and the word. That is Elocution; we look before 
we point; we point before we speak; but all within the space of 
a moment; yet the order is clearly seen upon close analysis. It 
would be absurd to reverse the order. If you doubt it, try it, 
and see how ridiculous it is. 

But pardon this digression. Let us study this subject of Rush, 
and get what good we may out of it, because there is very much 
of good in it. ‘* What Rush does not teach, and what his phil- 
osophy is not,” are the important points, indeed, to consider. The 
gentleman says: ‘‘ It is not a work on psychology or theology; it 
is not a treatise on pedagogics; it is not a manual of actional ex- 
pression ; it is not a text-book for young students.” That point, 
perhaps, I should qualify a little. I think, yes, and I think, no. 
In a measure, it is a text-book for young students, for the foun- 
dation of all Elocution must be vocal culture. The voice should 
be trained. When we have a gentleman of the age of the one who 
spoke to us a while ago, who can use his voice in such a remark- 
able manner, it is proof positive that vocal culture is the founda- 
tion of all our work, and that the others are secondary and 
tertiary. So let us have, as far as we may, Rush as a text-book 
in the training of voice in these vocal shades and qualifications. 

‘It is not a record of the most recent discoveries in Elocu- 
tion.” That we all admit. 

What is the Rush Philosophy? ‘‘It isa pioneer.” We must 
not set ourselves up above our forefathers. If it were not for 
what they did for us where would we be ? 

The Rush Philosophy “is a storehouse of well-established 
facts.” We must get into this storehouse, and gather all the 
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grain and cast away the chaff. Some dust has accumulated in 
these sixty-two years; we must sift it out and save the grain. 

General discussion followed. 

Mr. E. C. Abbott: My experience, as a clergyman, for many 
years has been such that I first inquire of the work of an elocu- 
tionist, ‘*‘ How much merit has it ?”” and secondly, ‘*‘ What is the 
method ?” 

I agree fully with the essayist as to the position of Dr. Rush. 
He is the philosopher of the elocutionary profession ; the founda- 
tion once put in and well put in. It is, to use another illustration, 
the arsenal in which we find the arms and ammunition of our 
work. Dr. Rush never separates sense, structure and sound. 
That is the trinity that he presents to us and preserves. 

Prof. Churchill said that if Mr. Murdoch had done nothing 
else than make Dr. Rush practical and practicable he had done a 
grand life-work. Wendell Phillips said that whatever power of 
expression he had, he owed to the application of the principles of 
Dr. Rush as presented to him in the classroom at Harvard 
University by that eminent physician and elocutionist, Dr. Barber; 
and those of us who remember that matchless eloquence, which 
seemed like the resistless might of the Atlantic waves when 
lashed by the fury of the storm, know what it could do. 

You must never take a book and then go out into life and ex- 
pect to interpret the universe by your book. You must go to 
life and then go back and revise your book. I know one of the 
best teachers in America who is simply weighted down by Dr. 
Rush. Go to Dr. Rush and get your principles, then go out 
into the universe and interpret your system, and then have a 
system of your own. The elocutionist who has not a system of 
his own will only be the echo of somebody else. 

I find that when a man tries to imitate a teacher he always 
imitates all the faults, whether he gets any of the virtues or not. 
You can imitate Henry Irving on accouut of his mannerisms 
and faults; but no man can imitate Edwin Booth in the great 
soliloquy in ‘‘ Hamlet,” it was perfection itself. 

Mr. S. 8. Curry: The Rush System is wrong in principle, 
wrong in practice. First, it entirely overlooks the most essential 
facts, and the most essential discriminations in regard to the 
phenomena of the speaking-voice. In the next place, it intro- 
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duced old terms which named a lot of things that did not exist, 
which is one of the reasons that, to-day, we have so much con- 
fusion in the terminology of elocution. 

As was said by John Stuart Mill: Every man should study an- 
other language than his own to prevent him from taking words 
for things. And many of our elocutionists have been taking 
words for things. 

These gentlemen are always telling us they are in favor of the 
law, but ‘‘they are agin its enforcement.” You notice in regard 
to this Rush System, they are always in favor of it somehow or 
other because it started an investigation into the spoken word. 
That is more or less true. It was a side issue that more or less 
assisted in the investigation of the spoken word. But, as I say, 
it ignored the most important distinctions; it has prevented real 
advances in the study of vocal expression; it stands to-day as the 
greatest enemy of those who love Elocution, as the one thing 
which has prevented a really scientific and efficient investigation, 
and is the reason why Elocution stands as a mechanical, artificial 
thing. 

We effete heathen in Boston have long since discarded most of 
this old philosophy, and this Convention has evidently come 
here for the purpose of converting us, and showing us the error 
of our ways. 

Rev. F. T. Russell: It may interest the Convention to know 
that Dr. Rush, some twenty or thirty years after he published 
his ‘‘ Philosophy of the Voice,” published also an elaborate work on 
mental philosophy, in two large octavo volumes, and he said that 
he had given his countrymen thirty years in which to understand 
his ‘*‘Philosophy of the Voice,” and he would give them three hun- 
dred years to understand his ‘‘ Mental Philosophy.” I have never 
met a man who has read his ‘‘ Mental Philosophy” except my 
father. It is very possible that most of those present have never 
heard of it before. 

I should like to say further that a member of Congress, a 
friend of mine, met Dr. Rush somewhere, I think it was in New 
Haven, shortly after his ‘‘Philosophy of the Voice ” appeared, and 
thanked him for his book. Dr. Rush got hold of him and said: 
‘¢ Stand out there and let me see you. I never before saw a man 
who had read my ‘ Philosophy.’” 
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It was some years before his death that I had an interview 
with him somewhat longer than a reporter’s interview, for I went 
to take tea with him, and that ‘‘ tea” extended over until three 
o'clock in the morning. 

The President: Probably mixed tea. 

Mr. Russell: Nothing but tea, Mr. President; we were 
teetotalers. 

I told Dr. Rush that I was indebted to him for my voice-de- 
velopment by Mr. Murdoch, and I would like to recite ‘‘ The 
Bells” for him.. He was apparently very much interested, but 
one thing puzzled him. ‘‘I don’t like the imitation in that 
piece,” he said. ‘‘Ah, doctor, you have me there. It is all im- 
itation. The whole thing is a frand, the poem itself; but then 
it isa matter of bread and butter, and people are very much 
interested in these things. Poe could write such a piece as 
could please human ears and I endeavor to recite it.” ‘* Well,” 
said he, ‘‘ you may; but it is imitation.” ‘I admit it is imi- 
tation, Dr. Rush.” ‘* You can’t tinkle,” he said. ‘* Not very 
well. But didn’t you say just now that any sound could be imi- 
tated by the human voice?” ‘I did.” ‘*Do you hold to 
that?” ‘*I do.” ‘*Can that sound be imitated ?” (kicking a 
chair). ‘* Well, I think it can be.” ‘* Well, if that can be, I 
can tinkle, Dr. Rush.” ‘The last word I heard from him as I 
went down from the sitting-room to the basement below was, 
‘¢ You can’t tinkle; you can’t tinkle.” 

Mr. F. T. Southwick: My friend Mr. Fulton—and I take 
great pleasure in saying my friend Mr. Fulton—for apart from 
our differences regarding method, I have the highest respect and 
friendship toward the gentleman—has almost converted me to 
Mr. Fulton’s methods; but I still remain sceptical in regard to 
Rush. 

The place of Dr. Rush, it seems to me, is the place of many 
other pioneers in this work. ‘That, I think not even those who 
differ with him most, will attempt to deny. But the question is 
in regard to Rush’s place in the work of to-day and of the future; 
Dr. Rush undeniably made progress; yes, but I do not think 
that in this so-called philosophy he laid the basis for a broad 
treatment of the subject. That is the objection I have to it. 
Another objection that I have is that so much is claimed for Dr. 
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Rush, and, as I said in the first article that I ever wrote on the 

subject—it was my original belief that such was the case—so 
much is credited to Dr. Rush that does not belong to him, but 
belongs to his predecessors. Now, if the logic of the speaker is 
correct, we should go back of Dr. Rush; we should go to Steele, 
who gave us a most elaborate analysis, or rather method, of an- 
notating the melody of the human voice; far more accurate, it 
seems to me, than Rush’s; we should go back to the gentleman 
who taught Wendell Phillips, who had a method of breathing 
which he claimed was given him not by Dr. Rush, but by an 
English teacher whose name escapes me at this moment; we 
should go back to all of these. 

My objection to basing a method on the philosophy of Dr. 
Rush is that a person who bases his method on that philosophy 
alone must have an inadequate method and he who claims to base 
his method on the Rush Philosophy, or the Delsarte Philosophy 
alone for that matter, and who uses a great deal of material, per- 
haps more than one-half derived from other sources, is not 
teaching a system based upon the Rush Philosophy. 

I am very sorry that the gentlemen do not give us more quota- 
tions—I have often asked for them. ‘The spirit of a book is very 
difficult to get at. I would like to heara word or two from Dr. 
Rush in Dr. Rush’s own words regarding the culture of the 
speaking-voice. 

Mr. 8. H. Clark: It seems to me that the gist of Mr. Fulton’s 
remarks lies in the statement that the Rush Philosophy is not a 
system of pedagogy nor a psychological system, but an endeavor 
to formulate a science. What did Rush do? the last speaker 
asks (I do not think that I can be called a Rush man—although 
I have been accused of having a resemblance to a centre-rush). I 
think that what Rush endeavored to do was this: To observe the 
action of the human voice under the influence of thought and 
emotion. He discovered that there were certain things which 
the voice did and which up to that time had never been recorded. 
He observed, for instance, that the voice used certain forms of 
stress. I will agree with one of the speakers who said that 
Rush’s terminology is obscure; but there 7s in human speech 
that which we call ‘‘ radical stress;”’ in other words, the major 
force at the beginning of the syllable; and it does no harm to call 
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that ‘‘ radical stress’? any more than it does to call a spade a 
spade; Science certainly does demand exact terminology, but 
wherever Rush has been wrong in his terminology we can set 
him right. He discovered there was stress in the voice; there 
was force in the voice; there was time in the voice; there was 
quality in the voice. Now, that may be an over or an under, 
statement; but, generally speaking, that is what Rush said there 
was in the human voice. 

It seems to me that to that extent he was scientific. He laid 
the foundation for future scientific treatises on the subject of 
human expression, and I would say to those members of the pro- 
fession who are assuming a particular attitude toward Rush be- 
“ause somebody else has said that Rush is good or bad— I would 
simply say to them: Listen reverentially to the words of Dr. 
Corson, of Cornell, which were read in brief by Mr. Fulton—the 
words of one of the great lights in the literary world to-day. Ido 
not say you must agree with him, or with Dr. Rush, or with Mr. 
Fulton—but at least give Rush a chance. Go to Rush or to his 
best disciples, and listen to what they have to say and then use 
Rush, not as a method, but as a part of a system by which you 
may be enabled to criticise the spoken word of another. 

The absence of a particular form, or stress, or pitch, or force, 
or time or melody, when your mind desires it in the pupil, indi- 
cates lack of correspondence between the conception in the mind 
of the pupil and your idea, and when you want that in the pu- 
pil’s utterance and it does not come, you must so stimulate the 
pupil’s mind that it will come. Suppose your ear misses the 
radical stress; that does not mean that every pupil must be 
trained on radical stress—a—e—i— (illustrating). It means that 
there is something missing in the pupil’s conception, or mental 
condition at the moment of speaking, and this your philosophy 
teaches to be the radical stress, let us say. The stress he does 
use indicates his mood at the time of speaking, and thus the 
teacher learns exactly how to remedy the evil. That is the 
proper use of scientific data in our study. 

Mrs. 8.8. Curry: We are assuming, perhaps, a little too much 
in calling upon Prof. Corson to illustrate and substantiate the 
Rush System. Prof. Corson is Professor of English, at Cornell 
University. He is not an elocutionist or teacher of elocution, and 
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if you read his own account of how he was taught to read, you 
will find that he bases his own good reading at home, with his 
father and mother, of good literature, and not upon being drilled 
upon Rush’s vocal technique. 

He states that himself in an article you will find in the press. 
But he does refer to Rush in this book. He has evidently given 
no great amount of study to the matter of vocal technique; it is 
not hisdepartment and you would not expect him to do so. 
Consequently, he is not an authority in the matter of vocal train- 
ing and vocal technique. He is an authority in the matter of 
getting at the spirit of the author, or the interpretative study of 
literature, or the historical study of literature. 

As such his ideas on those subjects are of value and interest to 
us, but I do not think that Prof. Corson himself claims any es- 
pecial authority as a teacher of the voice. In the article to which 
I refer he shows that he is not such. He takes Rush, as many 
other persons have done, because he is clear and definite in cer- 
tain things. 

I am told by physicians that the reason vocal physiology is not 
more up to the times, is that physicians and investigators have 
spent their time and attention during the past one hundred years 
more especially on other parts of the human body; and they took 
for granted what had been discovered many years before, and 
spoke of these things as though they were the scientific truths of 
to-day. And so you will find in our physiologies of to-day 
many things about the voice and the breath which perhaps are 
not so. Perhaps it is a natural thing that those who are not 
giving their mind and attention to the subject of vocal technique, 
but are getting at effects—should take a system which has been 

practiced, even if the premises on which that system was erected 
are now disproven by the scientific investigations of the past fifty 
years. 


Mr. H. W. Smith: In speaking upon this question, I wish 
merely to state a little different position from my own experience 
in teaching. I read Rush thoroughly and got all I possibly could 
out of him. I studied Delsarte and got all I could out of that. 
I picked up anything I could get from anywhere and made it 
my own, sofar as I could. I never deemed it best in my teach- 
ing to speak of teaching anybody’s philosophy, or adopting any- 
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body’s method, or even speak of it as my own philosophy or 
method at all. It always seemed best to me when a person came 
before me to find out what was the matter with him and 
what I could to help him; and then adopt any means to reach 
that end. 

When a pupil comes before me, the thought comes to me first: 
What can you do; what do you need to do; what do you want to 
do; and if I can find any means, it makes no difference whether 
it comes from Rush or Delsarte, if I find anything that will assist 
him on the way toward doing that thing, I use it. 

To a certain extent we have to use a method. You have in 
the class to get some method and some way of following it out; 
but I do not think it is well to be bound by any method, and 
when I am asked what my method is I simply say that I adapt 
the means to the end to the best of my ability. 

There was great work done by Rush, but that he had done all 
that could be done, or can be done now, I do not think anyone 
will claim. It seems to me that we should get the best that is to 
be had anywhere, make the best use we can of it, and give credit 
where it is due. 

Mr. T. C. Trueblood: I think what the last gentleman has 
stated is all that the followers of Rush desire to have understood. 
That is, that they take from what Dr. Rush has given us that which 
can be used; take the terms which can be employed scientifically 
in connection with the teaching of Elocution, and discard those 
terms which cannot be so used. When a pupil has used a certain 
form of expression that is not right, instead of doing that thing 
for him in a right way, you can direct him by means of a princi- 
ple, point out the part that was wrong, and which is a violation 
of a principle laid down by Delsarte or Rush or someone else. 
Teach him by principle, and not by setting one’s self up as an 
example and have him always wondering how you are going to do 
the thing before ever attempting it himself. 

The idea is to get as much of principle as possible out of Dr. 
Rush, as a basis of philosophy, upon which to establish something 
by which the student himself can be free from his teacher when 
he is away from him, and not be wondering what Mr. Smith, or 
Mr. Perry, or Mr. Pinkley, or Mr. Fulton or anybody else would 
do with this passage, but ask himself what is right, what shall I 


do with my own powers of mind, my own powers of feeling. 
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I think we, in the first convention down at New York, learned 
thi lesson—and we were very sorry not to have had representa- 
tives of the profession from all over the country there to learn the 
same lesson—not to make statements without qualification, which 
were a reflection upon everybody also in the Convention. 

The President: The discussion will proceed upon the place 
of Rush. 

Mr. Fulton: I wish to explain the difference between the 
argument on the opposite side of this question, and the position 
which we hold. We are not discussing Rush asa method merely, 
as a text-book, we are discussing the principles of Rush. I have 
made no claim for Dr. Rush as a teacher. I think if we simply 
attempt to follow Rush as a system of elocution we shall fail. 
The second speaker was arguing that point and that point alone; 
he said that the introduction of Delsarte was not relevant to the 
subject. I claim that Delsarte holds the same relation to action 
that Rush holds to voice. I think you will find that I am sound 
in that position. 

Mr. E. C. Abbott: I agree wholly with the gentleman who 
said that we are to take Dr. Rush for what we can get from him; 
if any man stops at Rush, or any man stops at Delsarte, and 
does not go to nature, does not go to where Delsarte and Rush 
themselves went—he will fall short. We must go to nature for 
our method and we must ask Dr. Rush to help us so far as he 
can. It is the duty of every man in his time to express the 
thought of his time in the language of his time. If you try to 
express the thought of to-day in the language or in the form of 
fifty years ago you will fail; but if you will follow the men of 
fifty years ago and express your thought in the language of to- 
day, as did the men of fifty years ago express the thought of 
their day in the language of their day, you will succeed. 

We will take Rush, Delsarte; we will take all the great 
teachers, and get the highest and best form for the expression 
of thought and feeling that can be put into our brain, and into 
our heart. 

Mr. 8. S. Curry: It has always been my lot to be mis- 
understood. I thought I said what I said in the utmost kind- 
ness; and I certainly have no sort of feeling against any of our 
members. I simply called attention to the fact that there 
was no possible chance to show the arguments on the other side. 
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I think more might be said in favor of Rush and [ hope more 
to the point than has been said. The paper was an advocacy of 
Rush in general; in particular there has been nothing claimed 
for him; but in general Rush was a very good man; all of which 
we agree with, of course. I am sorry that this question could 
not be discussed in all its bearings; and I should have been 


pleased to try to show another side of Rush, but there is no op- 


portunity; I respect any man who loves his teacher and loves 
his methods; and I am delighted to have any man stand up for 
what he feels is right. 

Personally, I wish that I had not studied the Rush System so 
long; I think I should have saved time; but that is merely my 
personal opinion. 

The President: We simply want to come here and to discuss 
the principles of elocution coolly, quietly, and deliberately, like 
men and women capable of deliberating. 

Mr. Edgar 8. Werner then offered the following resolution : 

Whereas the members of the National Association of Elocu- 
tionists were the guests of the elocutionists of Boston and vicinity 
last evening at the Hotel Brunswick, 

Therefore, be it resolved that the hearty thanks of this Associa- 
tion be tendered to the elocutionists of Boston and vicinity for 
their most liberal and charming hospitality, 

And be it also Resolved that this motion be recorded on the 
minutes, and that a copy thereof be sent to the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. 

Seconded by Mr. Southwick and Mr. Pinkley and carried 
unanimously. 

The President: 1 think that, as your President, I might say to 
the committee who arranged the reception that it was most 
charming; that all of us enjoyed it most thoroughly, and that we 
shall carry home with us the most pleasant recollections of our 
evening’s entertainment; and for my part, and as President of 
the Association, I do thank the committee most heartily. 

Adjourned until Wednesday, June 26, 10 A. M. 


TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE 25, 1895. 


Recital by Mr. George Riddle, Cambridge, Mass.: ‘‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” translated from the French of Victor Hugo. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 26, 1895. 


Session convened at 10 A. M., the President in the chair. 
Papers on Terminology, subjects having been assigned by the 
Committee on Terminology: 


ORATORY. 


EpWARD P. PErRry. 

I wish to make this introductory remark: I hope the paper 
will be discussed, and I assure you that my feelings will not be 
touched if you change the words or the ideas. I do desire that 
you place yourselves on record. That is what we want. We 
want to do something tangible; something that we can consider, 
and act upon accordingly. 

Oratory is a word in such common use, and with an origin 
so ancient, that to some the article may appear unnecessary. 


As years go by, many changes occur in the accepted meaning 
of words. We must consider whether the idea of this word has 


changed with time, or not. 

It demands the attention of this Association, because we have 
Schools of Oratory and Bachelors of Oratory in great numbers. 
Also, as this study is becoming more and more a part of the reg- 
ular course in institutions of learning, and teachers of Elocution 
are the persons intrusted with the work. 

Does oratory mean the same to the educator, elocutionist, and 
student? Wethink not! ‘To one it is the culture which gives 
power to move the masses of men through speech. To another 
a silvery voice and elegant delivery. To others a comparative 
study of the great orations, that taste and power in brilliant pub- 
lic address may be gained. 

If this Association can agree upon a definition of the word, we 
may be free from any misunderstanding, and, perhaps, in some 
particulars change the use of the word. And then Elocution 
will be considered as a part of the study of oratory, not as one 
and the same in scope. 

Usage establishes, or dissipates the original meaning of words. 
Let us see what it has done for oratory. All the fine points in 
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the changes of meaning systematically arranged would burden our 
discussion, but by a free exchange of ideas we hope to settle up- 
on a definition which a majority of this Association will be 
pleased to adopt. 

Oratory and eloquence are words closely related. We will not 
consider all the shades of meaning possible for fear of fruitless 
discussion. 

Prayer or petition was the leading idea connected with the word 


oratory as used by the Greeks and Romans. ‘This gave rise to a 


art of a cathedral being called an oratory. The ‘* Encyclopedia 
oa . e 

Britannica” 

the Oratory. 


refers to the religious order—‘‘ The Congregation of 

” Later, our word has attached to it the ethical and 
practical end in public address, that of instruction and conviction 
expressed in a formal and powerful style of language and deliv- 
ery. Eloquence has the meaning still, of that power in speech 
‘‘which gains the attention of the audience, sustains interest, 
claims sympathy, and often transports it with delight.” 

Why is it that Mr. Matthews says in his book, ‘‘ Orators and 
Oratory,” that ‘* Eloquence will never die, whatever becomes of 
oratory?” Because the latter has had changes, and may be sub- 
jected to other variations in meaning until it becomes more mys- 
tic than it is to-day. If the idea of the word had remained, 
that of persuading men, as it was primarily, there would be no 
thought of itsdeath. Until the faculties of mind change, elo- 
quence will have power in the world. Oratory, by varying its 
meaning from time to time, as used by different classes of people, 
has lost much of its force. Usage, we think, has weakened the 
word. 

Eloquence has held its place in literature from age to age and 
expressed the same idea. Our word, because of its sound, length, 
or popular use, has had meanings corresponding to the caprice 
and selfishness of different generations. ‘This has so affected it 
that we can almost say there is no such word as oratory. It can- 
not be found in the ** Encyclopedia Britannica ” and in Johnson’s 
‘*Encyclopeedia,” only in connection with an article on Elocution. 

The oldest writers meant by oratory a living, convincing, per- 
suading address. Genung calls it a ‘‘ complex literary type,” 
and says ‘‘It imparts to the hearers thought, emotion and im- 
One dictionary defines it as ‘‘ speaking well; to speak 
or persuade.” Another calls it a ‘‘a formal address now ap- 


pulse.” 
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plied chiefly to ‘discourses pronounced on special occasions.” 
Funeral orations and orations on some anniversary, academic 
declamation. 

The idea of persuading seems to be omitted by the last writer, 
as it has been from the thought of many who use the word. 

The definition we present to you is this: Individual convic- 
tion addressed to an audience through elegant and powerful lan- 
guage, appropriate gesture and a purpose to persuade the listen- 
ers to action. 

This is the old, true, and, we believe, the ever living idea of 
oratory. It is conviction that inspires men to noble deeds and 
to a belief in a thought which has taken full possession of the 
speaker. So that he enters every literary field and domain of 
physical delivery, and the listeners can say of him as George 
William Curtis did of Wendell Phillips when delivering his 
grand oration, ‘‘ It seemed as if his body thought.” 

This very conviction in the mind demands the attention of the 
listeners. 

Adaption and self-sacrifice are elements in oratory, which 
conviction raises to the highest power and influence. 

The intellectual, moral and volitional faculties of an audience 
must be awakened and kept active, and only a speaker filled to 
overflowing with a conviction can hope to do this. 

We believe Webster was right in speaking of eloquence, ‘‘ that 
it must exist in the man, in the subject, in the occasion.” It 
was this manly utterance which made King Philip say if he had 
heard Demosthenes, he believed he would have been persuaded 
to have taken arms against himself. 

Conviction must be manifested through elegant language, 
forceful speech and graceful gesture—here is the province for 
the teacher of Elocution. 

We accept Goethe’s statement that ‘‘ a certain mechanical ex- 
pertness is necessary in all art.” This increases the responsibility 
of all teachers of the art of Elocution. Great care needs to be 
exercised to prevent the instruction becoming merely adaptability 
in artifice. 

This expertness can come only through practice on forms of 
gesture, and elements of expression. Grand thoughts should not 
be hindered from manifestation by physical restraint. No man 
can be a good speaker, much less an orator, who has neglected to 
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make his voice and body the ready agents of the mind. Good 
habits should be so well formed that self-consciousness does in no 
whit appear. 

Expertness in the use of language should be cultivated to its 
fullest extent. Any teaching which hinders the free delivery, 
either by speech or intonation, of a man’s individual convictions 


or makes him the least constrained cannot be called a help toward 
oratory. 

The best use of language in its various styles is a valuable part 
of the study. 

‘*The greatest art in oratory,” as Dean Swift is reported to 
have said, ‘** is to hide the art.” 

Some people think that the newspapers have forever relegated 
this style of discourse to the past. If spirit and personality con- 
tinue elements of influence in persuading men, then will oratory 
live. If the purpose to persuade, instead of entertain, could be 
in the minds of the students of oratory more completely, they 
would meet men on their own plane and lift them to higher 
flights of eloquence, than by thinking the American audience 
to-day can be influenced, to any great degree, by flowery 
speech and fustian. ‘The demands now are for facts and logical 
discourse, not energy and imagery. 

Entirely different purposes and processes in the education of 
the people have led to this change which many do not consider 
when speaking of oratory. 

Matthews well says: The objective features in oratory have 
changed. ‘The security of state and society to-day rests upon 
laws, traditions and institutions, not upon the influence of one 
man and the passions of the people. ‘‘ It is the power to com- 
bine men, not to lead and master them that has changed the 
phase of oratory.” 

Conviction prevents any artifice, which is the fatal foe to per- 
suasion. Genung says well: ‘‘ The hearers are looking for a 
man; if they find a persuading machine laying arts to entrap 
their sympathies and wills, they are embittered against not only 
his cause, but his whole profession.”” The orator’s theme is in 
his life as well as in his mind, and ‘‘ out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” 

Someone has defined oratory as, ‘‘ The power to give effect to 
large and comprehensive views.” Our definition will include 
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that, and yet take in another: ‘‘ Enthusiasm of reason and 
judgment raised into transports.” We present to you the old 
idea, slightly modified by modern usage. Individual conviction 
addressed to an audience, through either elegant or powerful 
language, with appropriate gesture, and a purpose to persuade. 

We hope this Association will consider the word ‘‘ oratory ”’ as 
seriously and positively as it did ‘* elocution” three years ago, thus 
preventing it from ever being considered, as an elegant, formal 
address, that will appear well in print; or simply as platitudes 
delivered in flowery language with a musical, sonorous voice and 
graceful position and gesture. 


Proposed Definition. 
The definition derived from this paper by the Committee on 
Terminology is as follows: 
‘* Oratory is individual conviction addressed to an audience 


through either powerful or elegant language, and proper gesture 
with a purpose to persuade.” 


By order of Committee. 


PANTOMIME. 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT. 


[Read by Miss ALICE C. DECKER. | 


The word nas varied meanings and the art its corresponding 
values. 

To one person it may bring before his mind a picture of the 
grimaces of the white-faced clown, the sprightliness of Columbine 
and the tricks and splendors of the English Christmas spectacle. 
Or it may to the classicist reveal a vision of an ensemble of human 
forms in complex, moving designs and studied symbolism. To 
another, Pantomime is the art of action in everyday expressions. 
To many, it signifies pure mimicry or imitation. It is recognized 
as conventional sign-language, as a theatrical dance, or in the 
figurative disposition of forms in any art. It has as its inclusive 
conception—the art of all human action—and its exclusive defi- 
nition—a play without speech—or the actual person or actor who 
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expresses himself by mute movement. This last meaning is the 
oldest one and is practically obsolete at the present time. ‘T'o- 
day the word means either the art of mute expression in general 
or some form of it in particular, or it signifies a theatrical exhi- 
bition having mimicry or dumb-show as the principal feature. 

The word was derived from the Greek pas (pantos) all (ofall), 
and mimas, an imitation; i. e., Pantomime is literally al 
imitating. Not only its derivation, but perfection as an art was 
in classic Greece. Its origin there and from the beginning in 
the Orient was in the religious dance. 

The word Pantumime was not used by the Greeks but was 
first employed by the Romans at the time of Augustus, shortly 
B. C. The Pantomimi were the players who exhibited what 
was similar to the ballet or opera dance of the present day. As 
stated in Ward’s ‘* Dramatic Literature:” ‘‘ In the early days of 
the [Roman] empire, tragedy was dissolved into choral music and 
pantomimic action, and the Pantomime, a species of ballet in ac- 
tion, established itself as a favorite class of entertainment.” It 
is unnecessary for our present purpose to trace the transitions of 
the ancient Roman pantomimists, other than to note its fantastic 
descendant of the fifteenth century, who is still alive in modern 
Italy— Pulchinello—from whom came our Punch and Pantaloon 
and the attendant clown (or Pierrot), the Harlequin and the rest 
of the family. These were introduced in their Italian guise into 
England and into France in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. The comic Italian types descended from the ancient 
Pantomimi, are barely recognizable in their offspring of the so- 
called English Pantomime or the satirical Pantomimic Burlesque 
of to-day. These latter abnormal theatrical creations may prop- 
erly be classed by themselves. In modern times, any play, the 
plot of which is expressed by mute actions with little or no dia- 
logue, is called a Pantomime. 

It is wise to separate the two main uses of the word—the uni- 
versal and the theatric. The former is almost always in conjunc- 
tion with speech ; the latter, while commonly combined with voice or 
speech, is thought of and largely practiced by itself. It would seem 
that there should be two distinct terms for these two divisions of 
Pantomime, one for the theatre, the other for world at large. 
For the one is needed a word expressive of the fine art of visible 
motion, for the other a word explanatory of the general nature 
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of mute language. Pantomime is derivatively imitation or 
mimicry, which, in turn, is a fundamental faculty in acting. In 
view of the constant theatrical use of the word Pantomime, it 
would seem well to find or coin some other word to express the 
more general use, and so hold Pantomime for special technical 
meaning in theatre impersonations. Probably there are many 
who cannot conquer their prejudice against this word, because it 
was not made or used by the Puritans and is in vogue in the 
theatre! If we discard the word, let us retain appreciation for 
the art itself, dominating, as it does and must, in its high human 
power, all other fine art. Why not say action for all visible, and 
diction for all audible, verbal expression. Gesture is often used 
in this generic sense, but gesture is movement only, attitude is 
transient form only and bearing is sustained form purely. Sign- 
language names strictly conventionalized actions, and usually 
primitive at that. In the absence of a better word, we must use 
Pantomime to express the art—human action in all its phases— 
and grant it the definition of the late Steele MacKave: ‘‘ The 
manifestation by the bearings, motions and positions of different 
parts of the body, of the characteristics, emotions and condi- 
tions of the different principles of the being,” and, if necessary, 
invention. 

A careful choice of terms, definition of said terms, and conse- 
quent classification of the subject would be very helpful to 
us all. 

Excepting brief articles, such as Disraeli’s ‘*‘ Pantomimic Char- 
acters,” and compendiums of observations and theories, mostly in 
the German, French and Italian, there is no complete history of 
Pantomime and no full, scientific treatise upon this most direct, 
universal and natural mode of expression. 


Proposed Definition. 


The definition derived from this paper by the Committee on 
Terminology is as follows: 

‘* Pantomime is muscular action under mental direction, ex- 
pressing thought and emotion.” 


By order of Committee. 


General discussion; three-minute speeches. 
Mr. C. W. Emerson: I have no desire to enter into a general 
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discussion of those papers, but I simply want to express my hearty 
endorsement of the paper, or report on the word ‘‘ oratory.” 

Mr. 8. 8. Curry: I think that the terms ‘‘ pantomime” and 
‘* pantomimic expression ” do not mean the same thing; for my 
part I have always used the term ‘‘ pantomimic expression ” when 


pantomime is used as partof speech. Pantomime is originally de- 
rived from the Sanscrit, but it has not changed its meaning very 
much. It comes from a word that meant ‘‘ to act” or ‘*‘ to imi- 


” 


tate;” it had both meanings. 

The discussion of these subjects will, I think, be very helpful 
to us for it is well for us to remember that we need special terms 
and general terms. ‘They serve to point out the field of thought 
for which these words stand. It will help us to use the right 
word. And if we do not get at the meaning exactly now, we may 
get at it some time. 

Dramatic action is a certain part of pantomimic expression ; 
pantomime itself has become a dramatic use of pantomimic ex- 
pression; and thus we are without a word, as Mr. Sargent says, 
unless we use the word ‘‘ pantomimic expression,” or ‘* gesticu- 
lation,” to express this particular idea. 

The objection to ‘‘ gesticulation” is that it has come to beapplied 
only to motion. The word ‘* pantomime” has been used for all 
gesticulation by my old friend and teacher Steele MacKaye; he 
used words very strongly; very forcibly; but always in a sense 
peculiar to himself. He used it in just the sense in which I use 
‘* pantomimic expression.” 

Mr. F. 'T. Southwick: If we are to make a definition that is to 
last, I object very decidedly to the use of the word ‘‘ principles” 
in the definition. It is a Delsartian term, and carries with it a 
recognition of certain Delsartian principles. If we accept that 
word, we must accept his triune unity; and so on. 

Secondly, the implication of the word seems to tie usdown to 
a great deal more than one would suppose simply by reading it. 
I do not see why the word ‘‘ being” does not cover all of that. 

I object again to the somewhat narrow view that that implies. 
I do not quite understand why pantomime, as Mr. Sargent has 
defined it, does not include imitative representation of objective 
things. ‘That, unless one strains it somewhat, is omitted in that 
definition, the idea being that pantomimic expression, or panto- 
mime, is a manifestation of internal conditions, subjective con- 
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ditions; whereas 1 think it should also include, if we are to have 
the broadest sort of term, the representation or imitation of ob- 
jective things. 

Mr. V. A. Pinkley: I should like to know if someone can tell 
me what is the difference between the word ‘‘ position” and the 
word ‘‘ bearing,” as used in the early part of the definition ? 

Mr. 8. S. Curry: If we are to adopt Mr. MacKaye’s definition 
we should have it stated correctly. Of course, being a very in- 
timate friend and pupil of Mr. MacKaye, I know his definitions 
and there are two words there which are incorrect. Mr. MacKaye 
never defined pantomime as manifestation merely—he always 
used the two words—‘* manifestation” and ‘‘ representation.” 
Again, he did not use the word ‘‘ characteristics.” 

As to that word ‘* principles.” He used that word in a way 
peculiar to Mr. MacKaye. I think that if we are to use his 
definition—which I do not say we should—we should have it 
correctly. 


If I may be allowed to answer Mr. Pinkley’s question, I would 
say that the difference between the words ‘‘ position” and 


‘‘bearing,” is, that ‘‘ position” is the more temporary effect. If 
I take a temporary attitude thus (illustrating), that is a position ; 
but if that grows into a feeling and I become a prying man, look- 
ing into everybody’s business, it is the same attitude, but it is a 
bearing; in the one case it is merely a temporary ‘‘ position ;” 
and in the other it is a ‘* bearing.” 

I am not defending Mr. MacKaye’s definition because I do not 
quite agree with it; but if we are to adopt his definition we 
should do it correctly. I will appeal to Mrs. Serven and other 
pupils of Mr. MacKaye to state if I am not giving his definition 
correctly. 

Mrs. Ida Serven: I would like.to substantiate Mr. Curry’s 
definition. 

Mrs. Emily M. Bishop: The definition that has been given us 
of pantomime by Mr. MacKaye certainly seems very inclusive; 
still, I believe it is a little too exclusive to include what is to-day 
popularly accepted as pantomime. This popular so-called pan- 
tomime is a certain mechanical pose, a photographic pantomime, 
it usually goes by seconds—one, two, three, four! and is de- 
duced by following such arbitrary instructions as: ‘‘ Head well 
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back; muscles tense; lips firm; eyes wide open; expressing 
Defiance! ” 

Now, I have no objection to such teaching; I should not men- 
tion it this morning were it not that, unfortunately, this teaching 
is usually labelled not only ‘‘ pantomime” but ‘* Delsarte.” 
That being the case, I am most deeply interested to separate it in 
the public mind from Delsarte. According to the best author- 
ities on Delsarte’s life and teaching, that is in direct opposition 
to the thought and work of that great master of pantomimic ex- 
pression. I believe that the words of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing apply in no part of the realm of mind more directly, than to 
pantomimic expression, and that they also epitomize the essence 
of Delsarte’s philosophy : 

‘Inward evermore to outward; so in life; so in art; which 
still is life.” 

Mr. G. B. Hynson: I am sorry that we have not had more 
discussion of the very able paper by Mr. Perry on the subject of 
‘*Oratory.” It seems to me that the definition which he sug- 
gests tends inthe right direction. It tends toward the placing of 
oratory as among the very highest parts of our work. I think 
his definition contemplates the touching of the intellectual na- 
ture and the emotions, and finally, the production of action in 
the audience. 

If I am right as to the general tenor of his definition, then it is 
thoroughly in accord with my own views; and it seems to me 
that we should have more discussion on this one point, because 
the public at large look upon true oratory as the highest phase 
of our work. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving: I believe that the writer of 
the paper on ‘‘ Oratory ” thought the theme should be in the 
orator’s mind, I believe that it also needs the occasion to make a 
true success of the oratorical production. 

Mr. F. T. Southwick: I rise for information. What is to be 
the ultimate result of our debates in regard to these terms? Is 
the Association definitely committed to the adoption of these 
terms, or what is the situation ? 

The President: The President understands that these four 
papers belong to the Association, to be discussed here and to be 
printed in the Annual Report. But our action in that regard 
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does not prevent the Association taking up these words every year 
for the next 50 years if we so choose. 

Mr. Southwick: We are not committed to anything ? 

The President: The President understands that this Associa- 
tion appointed four essayists to write upon these words to entertain 
the convention, and the papers will be the property of the Asso- 
ciation. But according to the opinion of the President the Associa- 
tion is not bound to anything except to publish the papers, in its 
report. 

Mr. R. I. Fulton: I do not know of any word in our termi- 
nology that has been obliged to bear more of the sins of our pro- 
fession than this word ‘‘ oratory.” We have ‘‘ schools of oratory ” 
which do not teach an oration once in twelve years. We are 
sometimes asked to believe that the recitation of selections is 
oratory. 

I think that oratory is the highest form of our art because it 
implies invention of thought as well as the execution. I once 
saw a number of artists copying a masterpiece of DaVinci. For 
my own personal use or for my own home, I would rather have 
had any one of those copies than the original; but what was 
there in the original that was not in the copy? It was the inven- 
tion. When Da Vinci executed the ‘‘ Last Supper,” he created 
the ‘* Last Supper.” The orator holds the same position; he not 
only executes but he invents, and our definition of ‘‘ oratory” 
should not only mean expression but invention of thought. 

Mr. E. C. Abbott: I want to add a word to the work of the 
last speaker. Oratory seems to me more than invention. It is 
really creation. Elocution, gesture, pantomime, rheturic, 
imagination, soul, all there is of a man is fused, comes to its 
flower and fruitage in oratory. 

I also wish to emphasize the point that the great purpose of 
the orator is to persuade. <A lawyer one time said in regard to 
ministers: ‘* The trouble is with you preachers that you don’t 
make out your case.” And unless the orator does persuade men 
to action—because, it seems to me, the object of the orator is to 
move to act—he fails. 

When I go into the great National Conventions—I sat in the 
convention in 1876 where Hayes was nominated, and in 1880 I 
heard the speeches in that convention—and when I hear men 
like Ingersoll, or Conkling, or Garfield, move a convention of 
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Senators and Representatives of the United States, to stand on 
their chairs and cheer frantically for fifteen minutes, I think the 
newspaper has not yet supplanted oratory. The orator has always 
his place—moving men to act; but it is more than elocution; 
it is more than pantomime; it is a fusing of all the arts of 
expression. 

Mr. G. B. Hynson: I wish to make a suggestion which Mr. 
Powers has made to me. It is that there is another element in 
oratory—and I agree with the gentleman—and that is the 
audience. 

I think Mr. Gladstone in one of his illustrations takes that 
into consideration where he says that the relation of the speaker 
to the audience—I cannot quote exactly—is the relation of the 
clouds to the earth; they gather their waters in the form of dew 
and mist, and they return it in the form of rain; sometimes ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning. 

I think the audience should be taken into consideration in the 
definition of ‘‘ oratory.” 

Miss Cora M. Wheeler: I hardly see how it is possible for the 
audience to be taken into consideration in the definition of ‘‘ ora- 
tory.” It is for the speaker to make the audience; it is for the 
speaker to put the andience in the right condition. It depends 
upon the speaker, whether the audience is active or passive; and 
his relation to them is included in oratory; but it is the plat- 
form end and not the audience end, it seems to me. 

Mr. V. A. Pinkley: The speaker from Delaware, Ohio, refers 
to ‘* schools of oratory” which do not teach an ‘‘ oration” once 
in twelve years. It seems to me that the very etymology of the 
word would make it impossible for any teacher of elocution to 
escape oratory. His pupils are ever asking questions; they give 
definitions; they are constantly using their own language to ex- 
press their own ideas; constantly talking; and the etymology of 
the word says that that is ‘‘ oratory.” It is not necessary to be 
on a platform; to speak in a very large place; it may be done 
vonversationally; it is ‘* speaking by the mouth.” 

Mr. F. F. Mackay: I should like to ask a question, for infor- 
mation, regarding the expression, ‘‘ with a purpose to persuade 
the listener to action.” Would it be necessary to define the kind 
of ‘‘ action” in order to make the orator successful or unsuccess- 
ful? For instance, Mr. Wendell Phillips was thought to be a very 
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great orator, and yet in Cincinnati he excited his audience to such 
‘‘action” that they threw cabbages and rotten eggs at him. 
Would it be necessary to describe the kind of ‘‘action” in 
the definition or shall we leave the audience out of the ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. E. C. Abbott: I do not exactly understand what ‘‘ power- 
ful language” is. I think it would be in the interest of exact- 
ness if we should say ‘‘ proper language.” 

Mr. E. P. Perry: Surely Wendell Phillips did move his au- 
dience to action, and whether it was against him or against his 
cause is the question to be considered. They were not throwing 
cabbages particularly at the man, but at the cause he represented. 

One other point has been raised, about the audience. Wendell 
Phillips was asked whether he would deliver the same oration in 
Georgia that he would in Massachussetts; and he said ‘* Yes; if 
you lock the doors and let me keep the same audience.” It was 
the people who came in late that he was afraid of; just as this 
Association has been afraid of them since its organization. 

We must have a certain formal language. I object to the po- 
sition taken by the gentleman from Cincinnati that we can give 
an oration to an individual. The definition does not allow that 
‘* addressed to an audience;”’ and if addressed to an audience, it 
must be, in a measure, formal—more formal than an essay—and 
must have rhetorical construction. 

‘¢ Powerful ” was the only word that I could find. I would 
like to say as to the word ‘‘ proper,” which has been suggested, 
that proper is there used in connection with gesture; but you 
might put the two words together. If you connected them: 
‘* proper language and gesture,’”’ then someone might ask what 
is proper? I should like to hear some discussion on the word. 

Mr. J. 8. Gaylord: We have the source of the thought; we 
have the speaker who receives the thought and who utters it; 
and we have the audience to whom this utterance is addressed. 

When the purpose of the speaker is principally to receive the 
thought from a selection, or through invention or creation; that 
is a literary study. 

When the teacher assists him in executing that thought; in 
getting it in correct form; that is literary teaching. 

When the attention is directed more closely to the one who is 
speaking and the teacher assists him in his forms of expression ; 
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tells him how he should make his gestures; how he should place 
his voice; that belongs to the province of elocution. 

I agree with the definition placed upon the blackboard in ref- 
erence to oratory that the audience is the main thing in oratory. 
There is no such thing as ‘‘oratory” which is not addressed to 
an audience. It is also necessary to have a purpose to move that 
audience to some definite line of action—not necessarily a 
movement of the hand or foot—but action mental or physical. 

As I look at it wehave this three-fold division when we prin- 
cipally deal with the selection embodying the thought we are 
dealing with literary form; when we deal with the person speak- 
ing and notice his forms of expression, we are on the elocutionary 
side; but when we go to the andience and look for the results in 
the audience, when the teacher asks the pupil to accomplish 
something in the audience he is teaching oratory. 

As I understand the difference between these terms there is 
one line of distinction. 


IMITATION IN ART. 


GEORGE B. Hywnson. 


To one who mingles with those of the educational world, and 
who attends these conventions, two things must be apparent: 
That elocution meets with but comparatively little recognition in 
our systems of education, and that we, to a degree, are responsi- 
ble for this lack of appreciation. The demand for many of the 
commodities of life arises from their necessity, but often in edu- 
cation, and especially in art, the demand is the result of what we 
have to offer. We may preach the value of elocutionary training 
indefinitely, but if the results of our work are not satisfactory, 
the whole subject is brought into disrepute, and our sermons are 
failures. How must the public be impressed when one teacher 
gives his views on expression, and another presents an argument 
on the same subject proceeding to demolish the first ? 

There is scarcely a topic on which we agree. Of course, there 
must be differences of opinion and varieties of method, but we 
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have not agreed upon any fundamental principles. Many sys- 
tems proceed upon the theory that if one is right, all the rest 
must be wrong. We are prone to slur the methods of other 
teachers of the subject, forgetting that to undermine another is 
to remove a part of our own support. These abuses have pre- 
vailed to such an extent that the whole subject has been brought 
into disrepute, and this has produced elocutionary agnostics. 

New ideas and original research mean health and growth, 
while absolute disagreement on fundamental principles is the sign 
of weakness and disintegration. All scientific work proceeds 
upon the classification of facts and the discovery of basic princi- 
ples. These once ascertained, deductions naturally follow be- 
cause the lever of thought has a fulcrum upon which to rest. 
Regular, orderly and scientific methods are like the healthy tree, 
constantly growing and unfolding and yet retaining and adding; 
not tearing down, but building up. 

A fruitful source of controversy among us is concerning the 
subject to be discussed in this paper, ‘‘ Imitation in Art.” In- 
deed, we might be divided into two distinct classes: ‘Those who 
believe in imitation as a necessary factor in education and art, 
and those who claim that it should not be employod in these de- 
partments, and that it is responsible for much of the mechanical 
and offensive work in the methods of the past. This division ap- 
plies to an extent to the educational world in general. 

Now let us consider from the standpoint of observation and 


common experience, how far imitation enters into our education, 


and then we shall go a step farther and consider its relations to 
art; for true education and art are inseparable and interwoven, 
and each finds its support in the other. 

The child begins his career in the world as a bundle of unde- 
veloped possibilities. All its faculties are in embryo. In the 
beginning of life each person has the instincts and powers of 
every other person. We are not unlike in faculties, but differ in 
their development and in their susceptibility of development. It 
is a difference of degree, rather than of kind. ‘There are two 
forces at work causing the growth and expansion of these powers: 
Those from without and those from within, or environment and 
originality. Man is often compared with a plant whose growth 
is the result of environment, nourishment and cultivation. But 
in addition to these forces, and unlike the plant, he has the 
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power of selection, of self-direction, and is verily the author of 
his own destiny. Our surroundings have their influence, but our 
innate powers of self-direction are also potent. 

Considering the infant as an aggregation of undeveloped germs, 
any of which may or may not reach fruition, the question natu- 
rally arises, How are these latent powers developed ? They do not 
all lie dormant; for, however we may disagree as to the method 
of growth, the child still persists in developing, even though he 
may do so on lines considered scientifically impossible. No one 
has ever told us the process by which his first spoken word was 
evolved, but certainly it was through imitation. The cries and 
movements of a child are essentially animal; they do not pioceed 
from reason, but are instinctive. These signs the human infant 
has in common with other animals, and they are manifested even 
in idiocy. Its first word is probably that which it has heard the 


most, providing it is easy to imitate, whether it be French, Eng- 


lish or Riley’s Hoosier. Thus, the first step in human progress is 
imitation. At this period it copies unconsciously; but at a later 
time, conscious imitation is evolved and these two divisions con- 
tinue through his natural life. 

Many systems of education proceed upon the theory that imita- 
tion is to be studiously avoided. It is made the outcast, the 
black sheep in the family of the faculties. The question forces 
itself upon us: ** Why has an all-wise Omnipotence endowed us 
with this power ? Has it not a place in rational and normal edu- 
cation; and should we not endeavor to properly place it rather 
than to indulge in shallow pretences of having discarded it? A 
few years ago, when it became fashionable to rail against imita- 
tive processes, many hastened to denounce it without giving the 
matter a moment’s thought, and solely because others had done 
so; which act was in itself the most servile and the worst form 
of imitation possible. Catalogues inform us that certain schools 
have abolished all imitation; that they develop natural power, 
and teach the student to create. 

One important factor in the process seems to have been 
omitted. We are not told the materials out of which these crea- 
tions proceed. ‘The imitative faculty is exercised to give us ma- 
terials; out of these, we make new forms and combinations. 
Thus far may we create. But he who can create without mate- 
rials needs translating, for, in the words of Cassius: ‘* This 
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man is now become a god,” and only omnipotence can proceed 
upon these lines. We are truly finite; we can originate, but itisa 
putting together of what has already existed, and all human cre- 
ation is based on two factors, materials and their manipulation. 

The very fact that man has been given this impulse would seem 
toargue the wisdom and goodness of the Creator. It contemplates 
growth, development, social life and civilization. If we lived in 
the forest, each for himself, without wants in common, without 
social intercourse or mutual dependence, then we should have 
less use for the exercise of this faculty. But man being gregari- 
ous, he has need of his fellows; consequently, common forms of 
communication must be established, and the conventionalities 
must be observed. Each cannot originate and set up a standard 
of his own, or confusion would ensue. Men must have law, and 
again we have artificiality. Men forego a part of their personal 
liberty for a broader liberty and protection; and so men must 
check their tendency to think, to be educated, and to act as they 
please, when it throws fundamental forms of thought and action, 
the conventionalities on which men rely, into chaos. ‘There are 
individualities in spelling and individualities in grammar, and 


they are not wrong per se, but wrong, nevertheless, because they 
result in confusion, and we lose that uniformity the observance of 


which means unity and ease. In politics and religion, too, each 
man cannot investigate every question in its fulness. We have 
neither the time nor the special learning for this, so we accept, 
with modifications, what has been taught us. 

But, then, whence come reforms? ‘This method makes re- 
forms possible. We hold what we have, and we advance to new 
ground. We do not overthrow but modify and embellish. Men, 
too, crave knowledge for its own sake and for its practical use to 
them. ‘The wisdom of the ages is at our doors, but it is not yet 
ours; we must first reach forth and take it. By this, thoughts 
are suggested which have appealed to myriads of minds. Char- 
acters which we have learned, and which have served thousands, 
reach the eye and we may then do those acts which we imagine 
others in our places would have performed. What has been 
gained by the experience of the centuries is our heritage. Gen- 
erations have advanced step by step, each taking its place beyond 
the lines of its predecessor. It uses what is valuable and leaves 
that which is worn-out and obsolete. It copies, then; it patterns 
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after; it takes the treasures of antique art which say: ‘* Copy my 
virtues.” It looks into the pages of history, every one of which 
is vocal with prayers to emulate or to avoid. Science opens her 
doors, asking us to accept all of worth and to reject what is use- 
less. Imitation is a prerequisite to enlightenment, and it is the 
power that saves our social system from chaos. One must be in 


harmony with the law, if he would have the greatest freedom, 
and we must be in sympathy with the laws of the universe, if we 
would escape violence. 

There are all grades of men, the conservative, the radical and 
the anarchist. These divisions apply to politics, to religion and 
to education. The child begins his progress by imitation. In- 
deed, almost all our words are the result of this. It may be 
claimed that if he is not taught them, but is allowed to use such 
words as come to him unconsciously, he will speak what men call 
naturally. But such is not the case, for we all langh over 
the blunders of childish speech. And, too, it is natural to blun- 
der. He learns to talk as he does to walk, through the medium 
of many a tumble. We should remember that language is com- 
posed of artificial symbols that are absolute and fixed. He begins 
to learn to read, and must master the alphabet. However his 
teaching may be sugar-coated and diluted, he is compelled to learn 
that a certain peculiar combination of marks represents ‘‘ a” and 
another ‘*b.” In mathematics, his first step is to learn the 
powers of numbers; he is taught to add, subtract, multiply and 
divide. He learns through the teacher, who calls his attention 
to what numberless children have studied before. In language 
he must imitate, whether we sympathize with the ery, ‘* Burn 
the grammar,” or not. In the one case, he unconsciously copies 
that which he hears, and out of the chaos he forms a patch-work 
habit of speech, which is a curious admixture of the correct and 
the faulty. In the other case, he imitates what only the best 
speakers sanction, and is given the principles which may help 
him to construct proper speech. For the sake of convenience in 
literature and speech, we must have one established authority, 
and when we burn our grammars and spelling-books and each 
person establishes his own standard, then dialects will multiply 
and Babel will be built again. It would seem that we have been 
sufficiently afflicted with originality in this direction already. 

In youth the mind is plastic; everything which we can conceive 
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impresses us. It may be likened to society in a new country 
where everybody is received. It receives because it is constantly 
opening up new chambers that must be filled, and it is apt to 
welcome all indifferently, because there are few repellent mate- 
rials within. It imitates those with whom it comes in contact, 
copying persons rather than ideals. The latter is not possible, 
because it takes a combination of much material to form many 
ideals. 

These he does not possess. He takes certain persons for his 
pattern and copies all that they say and do. After a time, his 
observation broadens; he admires his father, his mother, his 
nurse and his brothers and sisters. He tries to be like each of 
them, and endeavoring to do so, differs from all, and the sum 
total of his efforts is a composite photograph, which is neither of 
the others but is himself. 

When we grow older we have ideals, and these we imitate. We 
select a class of materials from the mass of what we have ob- 


served, and out of these create an ideal, which we endeavor to 
follow. The creating of these is governed by what we possess, 


our ability to put together, and that individuality which stands 
ready to direct what we shall accept or reject. Hiawatha is the 
ideal Indian, certainly not a typical one, and yet it is made up of 
certain Indian characteristics, modified and embellished. Christ 
is the ideal man; His life represents all attributes of wisdom and 
goodness; hence, we are all exhorted to imitate Him. 

The first stages of all education are largely mechanical and 
imitative, the higher planes are largely unconscious and creative. 
First, a gaining of materials; secondly, gaining familiarity with 
these materials; thirdly, shaping them into new forms and com- 
binations. Of course, these processes are concurrent, but the 
progress is as indicated. We are imitative throughout life, but 
usually grow less and less so as we become older. 

It may be set down as a principle that we are never injured by 
copying anything which is true and which is higher than our 
present standard. All the abuses are the result of imitating that 
which is false or distorted. Another objection is that often when 
we have exhausted the virtues of the person or the thing imi- 
tated, we continue the copying process. Students of elocution 
are always benefited by hearing a good selection properly ren- 
dered, because they will imitate some of its virtues. What they 
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accept or reject depends largely upon the material already ac- 
quired. But it is better for them to hear a great many readers, 
because they will have more material from which to select. 

We hear selections rendered and call them mechanical and imi- 
tative—yes, and offensive, too. Why? Probably the performer 
is a mere amateur who is now learning the use of his tools, and 
all amateurs are offensive. You expect agony when the young 
Miss is called upon to entertain you at the piano, and you won- 
der why another Miss who is a student in Delsarte doesn’t en- 
thrall you when reciting. But both are in the growing stage, 
where it may be necessary to be imitative, mechanical and con- 
scious. 

If we thoroughly investigate this subject, we shall be startled 
to find where it leads us, and we shall be impressed with its vast 
importance. It will be admitted that nearly all, if not all of our 
rational thinking is done in language. We think in words, tones 
and other symbols. Without the media of expression there would 
soon be no rational thought. Dr. Makuen, of Philadelphia, an 
eminent specialist in throat and oral defects, says, that many 
children with malformed mouths are thought to be weak-minded 
or idiotic, and that the practice of the past was to say they could 
not speak, because they had no intelligence. But science has 
shown that they do not think because they cannot speak, and 
that in most instances when the organs of speech are regulated, 
intelligence follows. The deaf from infancy were formerly often 
considered weak-minded. Now, through the means of sign-lan- 
guage, they are intelligent. Language, then, in some form, is 
the forerunner of reason. Now, language is essentially a product 
of imitation, and, therefore, only the imitative being can become 
rational. The lower animals have this power to a slight extent. 
The ape has it developed to a considerable degree, and hence 
some assign it to the place next to man. What is true of individ- 
uals is true of nations. Note the difference between China and 
Japan. The former is conservative; her people hold her forms 
and customs sacred; they live to themselves and in themselves; 
they copy no other nation. Japan, on the other hand, has 
sprung from barbarism to civilization in the space of a few years, 
because she has studied and imitated everything in the line of 
human progress. 

But not only language, but even reason and our ethical and 
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moral instincts are imitative. We set up for our ideals in these 
lines a standard which is determined by what we have been 
taught, what we have observed, and by our own innate powers of 
self-direction or choice; these we follow and are better for follow- 
ing. It is said that Michael Angelo was the greatest imitator of 
his time, that he studiously copied the antique even after his 
masterpieces had been produced. He simply realized that he 
could learn much from the old masters, but had sufficient cul- 
ture in art to avoid their possible faults. Shakespeare was the 
greatest imitator of his age, because he knew every heart-beat of 
humanity and could play upon every chord of passion. He had 
to learn this from his fellowmen. He was also the greatest in 
the ability to utilize materials. It is said that no one but Shakes- 
peare would have thought of constructing plays out of the 
meagre materials he must have had; but he had seen Brutus 
walking the streets of London; he had lived with Hamlet, he 
had known Cordelia, and characters that might have rivalled 
Macbeth or Lear. 

As a rule, he is the most effective man who reaches the most 
people. Hence, we agree that experience is an _ excellent 
teacher. 

In other words, by having had experience we mean that we 
have been in many positions where we might imitate. We should 
remember that imitation is not merely to do physically what 
others do, but that it may be purely mental or moral. Art must. 
be true. It must conform to the experience of mankind. The 
artist’s skill must be directed in channels where it will come in 
contact with the minds of his audience; therefore, he must imi- 
tate what they have imitated, think what they think, and feel 
what they feel, with this addition: He must give them something 
better and higher which they are to copy. 

It is held by many that one cannot be both highly imitative 
and imaginative; that these faculties are opposed to each other. 
Observation teaches that such is not the case. ‘The imagination 
produces its most pleasing and effective creations when it is used 
in conjunction with imitation. Under these circumstances its 
productions are legitimate; they are seen to be composed of ma- 
terials which the ordinary mind may recognize, and they cannot 
understand them unless they do. We are most imitative when 
we are most imaginative and vice versa, because from the desire 
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to create arises the necessity of materials; and, conversely, the 
possession of materials gives rise to the impulse to use them, or 
the exercise of the imagination in creation. Thus, in childhood 
we are at the same time most imitative and imaginative. 

The child may have seen pictures of bears, elephants, lions and 
vamels. These fascinate him, and he reproduces them crudely in 
his play; but if he visits a menagerie, he comes home with new 
interest, and by his imagination, the house is made alive with 
these animal creations. Different members of the family, and 
even chairs and tables, to his creative fancy, become animated. 
Thus we see that what he has observed he proceeds to imitate, 
and through this very process his imagination receives its highest 
exercise. But let us see why hedesires to go and see the animals 
(for he usually does). Is it not because his imagination is active 
and craves the food that nourishes it? This same action is man- 
ifest through life. Lew Wallace desires to write ‘‘A Tale of the 
Christ; ’’ he visits the Holy Land for observation and facts. In 
this case, the imagination and its desire for exercise demanded 


the material. In another instance, this same writer first gained 
the facts and afterward the impulse to create a story out of them 


arose, and the result was ‘‘ The Fair God.” These faculties, 
then, are not opposed. They are exercised in conjunction; each 
supports the other, and gives it impulse. 

When we come to consider imitation from the standpoint of the 
tones of the voice and the positions of the body, we are upon 
more difficult ground, and these require fine discrimination. 

These forms of communication are instinctive, and exist to a 
degree in all animals. Indeed, animals might almost be classified 
by their vocal ability. These forms in their inception are purely 
animal, and we observe, too, that in the great crisis of life, words 
and other conventionalities are likely to be forgotten, and we re- 
sort to cries and movements. Man begins with a few noises in- 
cident to animal life, and shades and modifies them until he has 
a recognized language and until every word he utters gains much 
of its meaning through its accompanying tone. While a wide 
knowledge of these is innate, the higher forms come’ through 
imitation. They are copied unconsciously from those we happen 
to hear, and this process produces our best speech and also our 
various drawls and dialects. ‘They may be the result of conscious 
imitation, as where one studies elocution; and then the teacher 
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should be intelligent and versatile, indeed. Unconscious imita- 
tion may be admirable or blameworthy, depending on what is 
copied; while conscious imitation, when the aim is the possession 
of knowledge, and the elimination of faults, is the higher form 
and is most commendable. It may be said that the knowledge of 
processes proceeds from consciousness to unconsciousness, and that 
the more correct technique we can master of a subject, the less 
offensive it becomes. 

Let us not be like the Bourbons who ‘ never learned anything, 
and never forgot anything.” 

We should be constantly gaining new materials, for truth 
drives out half-truth, and there is always a battle in our minds 
between repugnant materials. This usually ends by the drone 
being thrown from the hive; but the drone will remain unless 
some live bees come to perform the ejectment. 

Many hold that we should not tell the student how to render a 
particular passage, but should help him to get the thought, and 
that proper expression will result. Weare told that this takes 
the mind from the symbol and fastens it on the thing itself. 
But you cannot help him to get the thought, you cannot even 
communicate with him without symbols of some kind. He does 
not learn unless he imitates in some form. You say: ‘‘ Now get 
the thought.” He says mentally: ‘* Yes, that is the proper thing 
to do.” You have spoken in symbols, and he has imitated that 
mental state which your words suggest. He now reads, but his 
interpretation doesn’t suit you. You then explain the meaning 
to him; finally, you say he reads well when he has closely 
imitated your own ideal. 

Another teacher may correct the pupil, and say: ‘‘ Read it 
with this inflection.” The student obeys; but we are told that 
his mind is on the symbol. Not so; it can’t rest there. With 
every word, tone and gesture is coupled a meaning, and when one 
is used, the student either grasps the idea behind it, or no im- 
pression is made. ‘This idea he imitates. 

We can scarcely think of words apart from their meanings. 
Commit a verse of a well-known selection backward. If the 
mind is on a symbol, it ceases to be a symbol, for asymbol stands 
for something apart from itself; and hence, if no meaning is 
conveyed, the pupil cannot even imitate. We may be direct in 
our methods, or we may wander over the universe trying to 
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evolve an idea. Then, too, if by reading for a pupil, he simply 
imitates your manner without the thought, how is an audience 
able to grasp anything ? Will they leave the performance as 
servile imitators? The signs on the railroad say: ‘‘ Look out 
for the cars!” Perhaps it would be better to give each person a 
pamphlet on the workings of the railroads and the movements of 
trains, and allow one to stand on the track and reach his own 
conclusion, if a passing engine did not decide the matter. A 
person is not irredeemably lost if he thinks of a gesture, a tone, 
or an inflection, or if he imitates a few good things from his 
teacher. 

In conclusion, let me say that one of the most important facul- 
ties of the human mind is imitation, and that it finds its highest 
exercise in conjunction with the other faculties. It is not op- 
posed to originality, but assists this power. It does not make 
us unnatural, for it is natural to imitate and natural to know 
something. It is the slave that supplies the imagination with 
food. 

No one is ever injured by imitating what is correct, but it is 
better to imitate many things that are correct. This hard-work- 
ing faculty has been abused and made the scapegoat of its breth- 
ren, and now they would sell it into Egypt. Art may be hideous 
indeed with much imitation, it may be commonplace with little, 
it is impossible with none. 


DISCUSSION. 


KATHRYN Leavitt BissELL: The following paper is the 
outcome of the observations and deductions from my personal 
experience in teaching. 

What do we understand by the word imitation? If we con- 
sider it in its broad sense of reproduction, then a// art is imita- 
tion. On the other hand, if it means simply to copy, then, para- 
doxical as it may seem, imitation is the ruination of true art. 
All Fine Art is the seeking on the part of man to reproduce his 
impressions of nature, not to copy the expression of some man’s 
impression of nature. 

True, we find the infant and child full of imitation, copying, 
we may call it, gathering its store not only from man but from 
the animal world in general. But does anyone claim that the 
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child is artistic? Gradually the impressions deepen and broaden, 
the mind develops, the world opens in all directions, the intellect 
acts, weighs the expressions; then follows artistic expressions, 
not servile imitation. 

Not alone in the one art, Elocution, is this true, but in all the 
arts. In that branch of Fine Art commonly called ‘‘ Art,” we 
find copyists, but are they our artists? The student who copies with 
that as an end remains obscure. He who gains his foundation 
principles, then goes to nature, notes his own impressions, ac- 
cepts and digests criticism from him who before has thoughtfully 
traveled the road, yet works out his own expression on the paper 
or canvas, he becomes the artist. He creates nothing; that is 
out of man’s province, for creating is ‘‘ making a visible, tan- 
gible something from an invisible, intangible nothing;” there- 
fore, as Mr. Hynson has said, we can only originate, or use the 
materials given us to make the whole. 

Let us now make a practical application of the principle of 
imitation. Knowing as we do the child’s tendency to imitate, 
what lesson should it impress upon us to-day? That until we 
can convince all educators of the importance of the correct ex- 
pression of thought in talking and reading and the training 
requisite thereto, we cannot have good reading or speaking in our 
schools or homes. 

Many of our teachers of Elocution contend that anyone can 
express his own thought correctly. This I deny, after nine 
years’ experience in teaching girls and boys of all ages. When 
the fathers and mothers have all been trained to use the voice in 
enunciation and pronunciation correctly, and are freed from the 
trammels of a society which tends to suppress all true modula- 
tion and expression, then we may assume that premise. The child 
hears, for example, the nasal monotone at home, goes to school, 
hears the nasal monotone again in the teacher; then follows the 
imitation. Yet, even to-day our colleges and schools of all kinds 
are sending forth hundreds of men and women who are poor 
speakers and readers. Why? Because ¢oo little time and atten- 
tion, if any, are given to learning how to express thought. I 
believe there is not a person in full possession of his faculties 
who, under the right instruction, cannot become a good reader 
if he is willing to make the effort. Observation and concentra- 
tion from start to finish. 
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Can the Elocution teacher say, ‘‘ get the thought,” and there 
stop? ‘The pupil has that, but no expression. Now must the 
teacher apply all of his principles, train and cultivate the simple 
expression of the pupil’s own thought, then apply the same 
principles to the reading. As an illustration, a schoolgirl in her 
teens comes to you to enter the reading-class. You ask her a 
few questions; her replies are given with teeth as nearly closed 
as possible; little or no motion of the lips; in a high, nasal tone. 
She reads a paragraph from some prose work. Words, words, 
but what else? You hand her a book of poems. ‘‘ Oh, I can’t 
read poetry; never could?” Yet, is even such a subject hope- 
less? No; not if we can have ¢/ime enough to train both mind 
and body. In such cases, imitation or copying, the pupil follow- 
ing the teacher, until the mechanics are mastered is an essential 
of artistic training. Yet, hand in hand with the muscular must 
move the psychic training. ‘Teaching that words are of no value, 
except as they express, or assist in expressing, thought ; how to 
choose the word to be emphasized; the value of movement and 


pause, the latter factor, pause, too frequently overlooked even by 


teachers of Elocution, who seem to forget the principle of motion 
and rest throughout nature. What answer do we generally re- 
ceive to the question: ‘‘ Where do we pause in reading ?” Thus, 
gradually, we may introduce the necessary underlying factors of 
expression, and constantly direct the pupil to observe not only 
man but all nafure—not doing the work for the pupil and per- 
mitting her to copy the result, but directing the pupil's work. 
Of what lasting or artistic benefit would it be to any student, 
when he has the power of expressing thought, to be taught to 
copy, line by line, some teacher’s interpretation of a selection ? 
None whatever. Yet many teachers believe in this method. 
But let that same student have the underlying principles of the 
art or the technic well in hand, study to gain the author’s 
thought, have a teacher’s honest, just criticism and assistance in 
the expression of the same, use his own impressions and deduc- 
tions from observation of nature, then we may look for an artistic 
imitation in art. 

We can never hope to impress presidents of colleges, principals 
of schools, professional men and women, or even students, with 
the value of our art, unless we can prove to them that we have a 
scientific basis, founded on the laws of nature, for all of our work. 
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To teach a student to deliver an oration or selection by a process 
of copying, simply saying, do this or that in this manner, unless 
he understands the why of the matter, is like copying the work 
of another in a problem in mathematics, positively injurious. 

We agree that much benefit may be derived from seeing and 
hearing an artistic presentation of thought; but there must be 
knowledge of the art and its technic to guide the hearer, or ec- 
centricities and faults may seem to him the part worthy of imita- 
tion. 

Good common sense, by which I mean ‘* that judgment which 
enables us to meet the struggle for existence successfully,” is 
more to be cultivated than the glitter and show. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson says: ‘‘ Genius leaves to novices the gay and fantastic 
and ostentatious, and itself pierces directly to the simple and 
true.”” That is the base upon which art rests. Study nature, 
and let the reproduction be simple and true. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Mr. E. C. Abbott: I think I shall embrace the idea of all here 
when I say that the place for imitation is imitation for 
creation; imitate that you may create. Both of the writers 
carry out this idea perfectly. Imitate that we may learn me- 
chanical technique; and after we have that we can create for our- 
selves. But if we continue to imitate then we make a copy of a 


copy; an echo of an echo. 

Imitation belongs to the childish period of life, and if we 
continue to imitate through life we remain children. When we 
become men we should put off childish things. 

Mr. Murdoch once gave me a splendid illustration of the point 
that Iam making. One of the best and ablest members of the 


3oston bar, when he was to deliver an oration at the graduation 

at Cambridge, came with his oration already prepared. Mr. Mur- 
doch would not allow him to read the oration over to him at all. 
He drilled him on other exercises and when the oration was de- 
livered at commencement he was heartily congratulated; and 
someone said he must also congratulate Mr. Murdoch. Mr. 
Murdoch said: ‘‘ I never heard that oration until to-day.” The 
man had intelligence and he trained him on other exercises and 
left him to make the application. 
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The place for imitation seems to me to be in the preparatory 
work; to imitate that we may create. 

Mr. C. Bickford: I believe in imitation and I donot. In 
dealing with my pupils I follow this rule. If you are expressing 
your own thoughts, you should never imitate. If you are assum- 
ing a part, if you are portraying a character, or if in your read- 
ing a person is speaking outside of the direct line of the narra- 
tive; then you should imitate the supposed action of the charac- 
ter you represent. 

In description, in narrative, it is never wise, I think, to imi- 
tate the voice, the manners or the style of anyone, but use your 
own personality. 

The idea has been suggested that imitation should begin with 
the elements—not in those words exactly—and I call upon my 
pupils in brief exercises to imitate me to the extent of acquiring 
the faculty to use the different elements of reading. When they 
have done that imitation, should cease. In the application of 
those elements to whatever they may read, their own taste, their 
own judgment, and originality, should make their personality 
stand out. 

Mr. C. W. Emerson: One of the speakers made the applica- 
tion that imitation has its place in education; that it is abso- 
lutely, unqualifiedly essential in all forms of education. That 
being the fact our next question is: How to deal with persons in 


developing the powers of imitation. The child has been brought 


before us—and most profitably, as an object of study in the mat- 
ter of imitation. The child having been at & menagerie, on 
coming home, reproduces the animals inhis play. Now that 
imitation, that element, is not to be left to the childalone. That 
same kind of imitation which the child exercises is to be carried 
with it as a very essential element through life. Special forms 
of it may be left to childhood, but the thing itself should 
remain. 

That being the case it is important for us to discover what ac- 
tion of the mind is going on in the child; and we find that, what 
js commonly called ‘‘imitation” is not going on in the mind of 
the child at all. That which is commonly called imitation is a 
purely artificial thing. It does not belong to the mind of even 
a child. ‘The child looks at a bear. He watches it until watch- 
ing the bear has produced a certain activity in his mind. Now 
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he goes home, and that same object is still before his mind. We 
now call it imagination. But he still holds that object just as 
definitely before his mind, as while looking at the actual bear. 
Presently he gives way to his being, following his own impulses, 
and you look at the child and you say ‘* Admirable!!” The 
position of the boy’s body brings to mind the bear. But that 
little boy does not say: ‘‘ That bear brings his paw so many 
inches forward, and, therefore, I will bring my hand so many 
inches forward. He never says: ‘‘ When the bear stands on his 
hind legs he puts (what I call) his knee backward instead of for- 
ward.” He does not think anything about it. And what do 
you get? Just what all art is on the part of the performer—this 
is not a definition of the word by any means—it suggests to the 
beholder or the listener the real thing that is being described. 
The child suggests the bear, he does not literally imitate the bear. 
No child literally imitates. 

Mr. G. W. Saunderson: I wish to call attention to what seems 
to me to be the imitation of imitation in the world of education 
and to emphasize this thought; that we may teach the foundation. 
We frequently have to teach the foundation by imitation. How 
shall we use the the vocal organs? 

A student comes in who has learned to use his voice wrongly— 
and certainly all who teach in colleges find that a great ma- 
iority have learned to use their voice in a wrong way. Very 
often, the shortest way to remedy these defects is by education 
through imitation. But the student wants to go further than 
that; and when he comes to read, he says: ‘* How do you read 
that?” ‘* How shall I read that?” ‘* Read that for me.” And 
there is the point where ordinarily, I think, we should stop. 
Make the student think for himself. And if you read it for him 
he will not think for himself in a very large measure. If he has 
a quick ear for sound, he will simply get the sound, and give you 
back the form without the life. 

And that is the danger in carrying imitation too far; that you 
will get the form without the life. 

Mr. G. 8. Curry: Imitation has been used in different senses. 
Aristotle said that art is the imitation of nature. It is doubtful 
whether the word that we translate imitation means what we 
often attach to that word. The word ‘‘ imitation” has had 
great discussion, and has been used by eminent writers in both a 
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low and a high sense. But what we want to get at is the prin- 
ciple and not the word. 

Now I want to present to youa problem. ‘These papers were 
splendid as far as they went, but there is another side, as the 
last speaker has shown. Let me bring up a line of poetry to 
read. Suppose I take a line from Coleridge’s ‘‘ Chamounix,” 
‘*¢ And let the torrent like a shout of nations answer.” ‘There 
are two methods, the imitative and the suggestive. In the imi- 
tative method the speaker trys to imitate with our puny little 
voice the thunders of the avalanche coming down from the 
mountain. Now, is that the way. Will that give the spirit of 
the poem? I appeal to you to look at this question as a prob- 
lem. But I stand and watch those great avalanches coming 
down from the mountain, and I cannot imitate the noise, but I 
can manifest the feelings, the impressions they awaken in my 
heart. I can give expression to the reverent feelings and emo- 
tions that I have experienced while listening to those sounds. 
This a sympathetic identification, a sympathetic participation in 
the thought, and it is not imitation at all. 

Not only that, but in trying to imitate that mighty sound with 
our puny human voice we pervert and destroy the poetry. 

I could use many other illustrations to show that there is 
another side to this matter of imitation. We must be ourselves. 
We must act like men. 

Corot does not give us the leaves. I heard a Chicago man say 
that he liked Corot very well if he had not rubbed his elbow 
over his painting. It has been said that every one of those paint- 
ings represented two hundred miles of travel to get the feeling, 
for instance, for ‘‘ The Morning,” and not the literal morning. 

Mr. S. H. Clark: It is very strange that, in our profession, 
where so much time has been given to the consideration of voice, 
some of us should persist in confusing ‘‘ vocal expression” | 
and ‘‘ vocal training.” The failure to perceive this distinction 
is, it seems to me, the fundamental error in many discussions. 

Let us take the last speaker’s example. When the pupil 
utters it thus [illustrating by making a squeezed, nasal tone], he 
needs vocal training, to open the mouth. That is purely an 


articulatory exercise, or a muscular exercise. But I heartily 
agree with the last speaker in saying that the pupil’s thoughts 
yant freeing, and when the channel of expression is clear, 
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through appropriate, simple exercises, then there must be mental 
and emotional stimulus. The one is purely vocal training—and 
a very few exercises are necessary for that—and the other is 
mental and spiritual training, which must continue as long as a 
man. lives. 

Mrs. Anna Baright Curry: The last speaker has touched the 
keynote in referring to the common lack of differentiation be- 
tween vocal training and vocal expression; but vocal training 
must be along the line of imaginative methods if vocal expression 
is to be imaginative. 

The next in order followed regular topic on programme. 


‘SHOULD PUBLIC READERS FOLLOW OR LEAD 
PUBLIC TASTE IN THE CHOICE OF SELECTIONS?” 


(Three-minute speeches.) 


Mrs. Emily M. Bishop: Whether the public reader shall lead 
or follow the public in the choice of selections will depend, I 
think—whether it should depend or not—upon the public reader’s 
conception of the province of his calling. If he conceive that 
the public reader of to-day holds the relation to the public simi- 
lar to that held by the King’s Fool of old to his majesty, then 
surely if the reader be wise he will study popular taste, be it high 
or low; not only study it, but cater to it, and thus make the 
punishment fit the crime. 

If he conceives his province to be wage service, then if he be 
honest and consistent, he must study the public taste and give 
the wares demanded and paid for. 

If he consider his work to be an educational factor, then he 
cannot follow, he must lead. The teacher’s work is preéminently 
to incite, to awaken, to arouse; to lead—never to follow. 

Lastly, if perchance he be an artist—not if we consider his 
work artistic in execution; we, of course, all do that—but if he 
be an artist, then by his very nature it will be impossible for him 


to place his work upon the commercial basis of ‘‘ demand creates 
supply.” ‘The artist must not only lead, but ever lead upward 
toward the ideal, the spiritual. 
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Mr. 8. S. Curry: A class I was once teaching went in a body 
to visit Wendell Phillips. He said to these young men: ‘ Al- 
yays make the very best speech you can. ‘Talk up to youranu- 
dience, because the most ignorant man in the audience will con- 
ceive a better speech than you will be able to make.” 

It has been said that the ideal of the worst man in the world 
is higher than the actual attainments of the best man in the 
world. 

Our public readers too often forget that our people are hunger- 
ing to be fed with something along the line of their ideal. Not 
only that. On one occasion Mrs. Curry and myself were calling 
on Whittier; we were living next door, and Celia Thaxter came 
in. She had been out reading at the Reform School. Mr. Whit- 
tier said: ‘* How hast thou succeeded?” She said: ‘‘I pleased 
them, anyway.” Mr. Whittier replied: ‘‘ If thou hast pleased 
them, thou hast done them good.” 

The public reader must please; but you can please a man above 
his ordinary plane of thought or below it. If the public reader 
pleases his audience above their ordinary plane of thought, above 
their ordinary everyday life, but a little along the line of their 
own ideals, he has elevated them, he has given them permanent 
pleasure, and they will want to hear him again. But there are 
readers who appeal to the lower forms of pleasure, and the result 
is that many say: ‘‘ Oh, I have heard him; I don’t care about 
hearing him any more.” ‘‘ A thing of beautyis a joy forever.” 
Novelty can please us for the moment, even though it be a dead 
body. It will attract us for a short time; buta thing of beauty 
is something that will draw us, stimulate us, and lead us to the 
higher things. 

The public reader who tries to lead the people to a higher ap- 
preciation of artistic rendering will not only perform avery great 
service to those people—he may have a hard task for a while— 
but I am absolutely sure, ere long, he will gain the victory for 
himself as well as for others. 

Mr. G. B. Hynson: I think, if we are artists, there are two 
things that we shall remember: We must entertain, because it is 
the province of all art to entertain, and we must elevate. 

It seems to me that with those two thoughts in our mind our 
whole work may be governed and controlled for the future. 

Miss Mary A. Currier: I would like to tell you what Henry 
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Haynie, of Paris, said at the dinner-table at the last Com- 
mencement at Wellesley. He referred to Mr. Jefferson’s speech 
a few days agoat Harvard, when he said that the Harvard young 
men Were making a great mistake in writing such low plays—not 
strong, not grand, not fine, as they should be. He said that it 
was the great mistake of the American people; it was the mistake 
in our papers, in our magazines, that we were not having the best 
things, the best thoughts, we were not compelling ourselves to 
do our best work, and that Paris was ahead of us. He is the 
President of the Paris Press Syndicate, and be is writing up some 
things in this country for the best magazine in Paris. He has 
said very much on this one point; that we are not in earnest to 
make ourselves just as grand as we can be, as noble and as learned, 
and if that isso we, as elocutionists, should take the lesson to 
heart. We ought to study more, to work more; we should be all 
that we possibly can be. 

Mr. V. A. Pinkley: If the public reader’s judgment is better 
than the public taste he should lead in the choice of his selec- 
tions, and if the public reader’s taste is not better than the aver- 
age public taste in that matter, he ought not to be allowed to 
choose at all. 

Mrs. Ida Serven: I have heard it said very often that if we 
read the highest form of work our pockets are empty. I, for one, 
would like to say, ‘‘ Stick to your ideals.”” Let us read the high- 
est if we have to starve, and perhaps that one example will bring 
the public to a realization that their money should go to the 
highest and best. 

Mr. F. T. Southwick: Ido not think there is danger of star- 
vation even if, to some extent, we do try to lead the public taste. 
I do not believe that a majority of successful elocutionists to-day, 
such as we listened to last night, for instance, have found it nec- 
essary to read trash in order to get a living. I think it will be 
found, also, that the majority of the successful elocutionists who 
are getting the best livings to-day, either as teachers or as readers, 
are not those who are catering to, but those who are fighting, 
what is sometimes supposed to be public taste. 

But it is necessary, perhaps, to remember that the pill has to 
be gilded, to use a somewhat common simile. When ‘Theodore 
Thomas began his crusade for good music in New York he did 
not give a Wagner programme, although he was the man who in- 
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troduced Wagner in this country. He began with Strauss waltzes 
and the like, and one little movement, perhaps, from a Beethoven 
symphony; then he got in two movements, then there was a whole 
symphony, and now in Boston, at least, you have one of the best 
orchestras in the world that plays symphonies twice a week, and 
is making money out of it, I believe; and the fellows who are 
fiddling are very glad to get twenty dollars a week in the orches- 
tras in the theaters, which is not very bad, and a good many are 
working for less in the dives. 

Mr. 8S. H. Clark: No one will deny that the general sentiment 
among us is that we should present to our audiences the very 
best that literature affords, and I trust I may not be charged with 
egotism when I say that I have always held that ideal before 
myself. 

But I should like to say a word for those who, driven by pe- 
cuniary necessity, have found it to their pecuniary advantage to 
give what might be called a cheaper class of selections. I want 
to say a word for them, and then have some subsequent speakers 
discuss it. You start out to-day in some town in Georgia, or 
Alabama, or Montana—yon start to give an evening with Brown- 
ing, and you will get an audience of about ten, if that many. 
You may say: ‘* They will come later.” But what about the in- 
terim? I make this suggestion, which grows out of the last 
speaker’s remarks: Let these younger readers who feel they have 
power and have a message for the world, let them introduce 
gradually the better class of selections with a word or two of what 
might be called ‘‘ interpretative recital,” and gradually the au- 
diences will learn, as Theodore Thomas’s audiences learned, what 
to look for. Most of our audiences do not know what to look for 
in literature or in the art of reading. Let us tell tlem to notice 
this rhythmic change; this play upon words; this tone color; 
this magnificent picture painting, and then, when we reach those 
points they will thrill with pleasure, because they will see the 
correspondence between what you have described and that which 
they hear. 

That is a suggestion which I hope somebody will further 
elaborate. E 

Mr. G. W. Saunderson: I believe that the public reader should 
be practically a teacher of literature. We all know that in teach- 
ing literature we have to begin with something besides Shakes- 
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peare. You cannot begin with Shakespeare with the child; you 
must begin with the simpler forms and carry your pupils to the 
highest ultimately. In beginning with certain classes of audiences 
you must, in order to lead, begin in sight of your audience (so to 
speak); the leader must stay in sight or he cannot lead. 

And so, while I decidedly object to anything that could be 
called low or trivial, yet there are certain classes of literature 
which are by no means the highest, but by which those whose 
literary training has been neglected receive something which is 
just ahead of them, but not so far ahead that they cannot appre- 
ciate it. 

A person working steadily in one vicinity can, in that way, 
gradually lead onward and upward to something a great deal bet- 
ter than could be used at the beginning with the same audiences. 

Mr. R. I. Fulton: Is not this true, after all, that the selection 
of poor material does not mark the taste of the audience or the 
demands of the audience, but rather the ability of the speaker? 
Do we not choose the simpler pieces because we have not the 
power to interpret the masterpieces? I believe that those readers 
who starve to death on good literature deserve to starve. An au- 
dience is always complimented and interested when we hold the 
food a little higher, and they can look up and see it as they get 
it. I think the literature we recite really tests the capabilities of 
the speaker rather than the tastes of the audience. 

Mrs. Anna Baright Curry: In my experience I have found that 
children can enjoy Shakespeare before they are ten years old. I 
have found that children are as much interested in Shakespeare 
as they are in Mother Goose—and they are very much interested 
in Mother Goose. It all depends upon our power to give it to 
them; to put them where they can see it. They cannot take 
Shakespeare and read it from the page themselves; but they are 
heartily interested in it when it is given to them so that they can 
bring it to their own minds. They are always interested in a 
public reading of Shakespeare as much as though it were Mother 
Goose. 

Mrs. F. H. Carter: One of the speakers, in referring to his 
sympathy for those who were compelled to select a cheaper grade 
of literature, spoke of those who might be compelled to reside in 
Georgia, or Montana and I, having taught in Montana for two 
years, cannot sit quietly. The speaker will find, if he will go to 
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Montana—I speak of Helena, Great Falls, Dillon, and the place 
where there is a college, I can’t remember it just now—that his 


audiences will appreciate the very best literature that he can give 
them. They are Eastern people, people from Bosten, from 
New York, and from Chicago. I know nothing about Georgia, but 
not long since, Mr. Burbank, the reader, gave an entertainment at 
Great Falls. He had, perhaps, four rather light selections, and 
one selection from Dickens. It was the only one upon which he re- 
ceived an encore, and when he came out to respond to that en- 
core he said that Mr. Nye told him there was no use in giving 
that; it would fall perfectly flat in Montana, and yet it was the 
only one that received an encore. And my experience has been 
that in general in the audiences there you are better appreciated 
than in audiences in the Middle States. 

Mr. S. H. Clark: I rise to a matter of personal explanation. 
I deal so largely in metaphor, simile and hyperbole, that I think 
I shall be believed when I say that I simply used Montana, 
Georgia—what was the other? Vermont, I believe—as typical 
of points far distant from the great centers of learning and cul- 
ture. Ihave not the slightest doubt that several good people 
have left this part of the country and gone there—very much for 
the benefit of that country. 

Mr. E. C. Abbott: I went to a dozen Sunday evening concerts 
in Boston, at different theaters, and there were a number of elo- 
cutionists who appeared there, and I never was so ashamed for my 
profession. Now, if you do speak or read in a theater on a Sun- 
day night at a Sunday concert, give something that is in harmony 
with the day. 

I went into a bureau five years ago for work, and the manager 
of the bureau, a man who does a large business, asked me what I 
could do. I told him that I would try to recite Hamlet from 
memory. Said he: ‘‘Is that funny?” ‘That was the manager 
of a large, reputable bureau. I think we might do a great deal 
by having the bureaus patronize and encourage a better class of 
selections. If you make a reputation as a mere humorist the 
audiences will hold you to that, and it is pretty hard ‘to rise 
above it. 

One of the best readers said to me: ‘‘ When I began my work 
I made a reputation for mere hymor; and when I go on the plat- 
form they submit to my serious selections for the sake of hearing 
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the humorons ones.” And he said further: ‘‘ It is better to choose 
a good class of selections and make your reputation on those.” 

Miss Alice C. Decker: I can scarcely say anything new on this 
subject, although my heart is full of it. It seems to me that 
having assimilated all of beauty that we are capable of assimila- 
ting, filling soul and mind with it, then out of the heart, through 
the lips, we shall give the best we know. 

I believe that we are responsible, as exponents of the art, for 
the lines of influence which shall go out from our lips and lives; 
and not all of us have our audiences successively. Sometimes 
we deal with an audience but once, and as the words that are 
spoken in the phonograph are indelibly marked there, so I wish 
to feel in my humble way that when I touch an andience I leave 
with them an influence for good. I desire to leave the best, the 
purest, and the sweetest that my heart can give. We are respon- 
sible for our lives and for the influences that go out from them, 
and we always ought to be just the best we can be. 

Mr. Charles Bickford: Mark Twain once said that when an 
audience had seen him stand on his head they were never willing 
that he should stand on his feet, and I think that is a matter of 
fact. When one has earned a reputation for nonsensical selec- 
tions, the average public never expects from that reader anything 
that is wise, elevating or ennobling. 

I will give one little illustration from my own experience a few 
weeks ago. I read in a place in Boston where they are accus- 
tomed to having an entertainment every week, and I was told 
at the outset that anything that was particularly profound or 
very high, especially Shakespeare, would not go down, as they 
expressed it. But, having promised myself years ago that I 
would never stand before an audience as a reader without giving 
them, at least, one selection that was worthy of a man, I recited 
to them the Closet Scene from ‘‘ Hamlet;” and I wish to say 
right here that of all the selections that I gave not one pleased 
the audience as well as that. And I have patted myself on the 
back and felt good ever since. 

Mr. Clark: Since we have pretty well discussed this question, 
and there seems little likelihood of disagreement, I move that the 
discussion be closed, and that we proceed with the next paper, 
reserving these fifteen minutes for a matter of business which 
will have to be brought up at this session, 
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The motion, being seconded by several members, was carried 
unanimously. 


HARMONICS OF ELOCUTION. 


Henry M. Soper. 


, 


Webster defines ‘‘ Harmonics ” as ‘‘ the doctrine or science of 
musical sounds.” In this paper I have endeavored to use this 
word in a somewhat different sense, as applied to Elocution. If 
the next report, that on Terminology, does notindorse me, I will 
sit corrected. 

I would here make the word include a science which treats of 
the harmonizing of all apparent contradictions in the theories of 
human expression by means of voice and action. In this use 
of the term, Harmonics, I would also include the word Harmony. 
God’s whole universe beautifully exemplifies and emphasizes the 
value of perfect harmony in time and movement, and the myriad 
spheres are ever singing in perfect rhythm their symphony of 
unity. 

It is intended that man shall follow this divine law, but, alas, 
through the evil effects of inheritance and environment we find 
in him much that is discordant, inharmonious, inappropriate, 
‘like sweet bells jangled out of tune.” We see great minds in 
dwarfed and ugly bodies; grand, graceful physiques inclosing a 
minimum soul; and many bodies afflicted with ‘*‘ the thousand ills 
that flesh is heir to.” We might, therefore, expect from such 
conditions to see much that is discordant, but unfortunately this 
lack of harmony is not confined to these abnormal men and 
women. 

Great masses of people in apparently normal conditions of mind 
and body are also more or less discordant, and when these people 
have any theories at all as to the true system of expression, such 
theories are as conflicting as can well be imagined. Indeed, the 
would-be student of expression, in scanning these discordant sys- 
tems, may well be reminded of the story of the two doctors called 
in consultation upon a critical case. Each physician told the 
patient that if he took the remedy offered by the other, he would 
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certainly die. The patient wisely took neither remedy, and rapidly 
recovered, 

May it not be well for the members of our profession to heed 
this suggestion before a justly outraged public arises and exclaims 
that it will have none of us, or our remedies or theories ? I know 
a druggist who advertises a dozen different kinds of famousspring 
waters, but fills each bottle from the same barrel and labels it to 
suit the call of the customer. 

A person may apply to certain schools of elocution to-day, and 
asking, ‘‘ Do you teach the Smith System of Elocution ?” be 
told, ‘*Oh, yes, certainly.” Another applying asks, ‘‘ Do you 
teach the Jones System ?” ‘*Oh, yes, we teach them all; all sys- 
tems are ours.” Such schools seem to be, metaphorically speak- 
ing, reservoirs where every known and unknown system are on 
draught, ready to be labeled to suit; and one has only to toucha 
magic spring in order to receive an elocutionary tonic, suited to 
the minds and whims of all patients, and on the principle of the 
mind-cure system, all go away thinking that each has received a 
different dose, especially adapted to his particular taste, needs and 
desires, unconscious that all are essentially the same stuff. I use 
the term ‘‘ stuff” in its most literal sense, for, indeed, it is the 
worst kind of stuff with which to stuff the minds of the innocent 
and unwary. 

Some schools pride themselves upon teaching, as they claim, 
nothing but the Delsarte System; but the fact is, they include 
much irom other systems that were in vogue before Delsarte was 
born, and label it Delsarte, and loudly deery all who honestly say 
that they teach methods not included in the original Delsarte Sys- 
tem. Still others ignore the term Delsarte as meaningless, but 
at the same time teach many of the principles laid down therein. 
Many a disciple of Delsarte is ignorant of the terms, ‘‘ hand 
prone, supine,” etc., and turns the lip in scorn if asked to explain 
their similarity or difference as related to Delsarte. Such persons 
are unwilling to show pupils that the so-called gesture of ‘‘ sup- 
port” is given with what is known in the English system as ‘‘ the 
hand supine,” or that the gesture of denial is made with prone hand. 
Those who teach. Delsarte too often are unwilling to admit the 
harmony that exists between it and the ‘‘ English system.” 
Others ignore the term, ‘‘ Quality of voice,” and say, ‘‘ I do not 
teach it.” But if these very persons get desperately angry in ex- 
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pressing themselves they will use the harsh, discordant tone 
known in common phrase as ‘‘ guttural.” What matters it then 
if we label such a tone ‘‘ guttural ” until some better and more 
fitting term shall be invented ! Soin all technical terms used in 
any and all systems, let us not be afraid to call them by their 
right names, and to know all the synonyms for these terms. 

As the first great essential in the development of the science of 
the Harmonics of Elocution, let me urge the Committee on Ter- 
minology to hasten their work, and prepare a Dictionary of Elo- 
cution that shall be as authentic and authoritative in our profes- 
sion as are dictionaries of law or medicine in their respective 
lines. Let us cease firing at other systems until we are sure we 
have something of our own that is truly and radically different 
from and better than the others, and are able to make it clear to 
all just what that difference or superiority is. 

Human nature is ever the same the world over, and ever will 
be. All people will ever -continue to express the emotions of 
anger, joy, and sorrow by much the same general style of voice 
and action, despite all the inventions of the elocutionist. But 
there is this fact to be considered, that as man advances in cul- 
ture, civilization, and refinement, he becomes less violent in his 
voice and action. We to-day send telegraph messages from the 
moving trains without the battery being connected with the paral- 
lel wires along the road. It is a well-established fact that teleg- 
raphy between mind and mind at great distances is possible. 
How much easier, then, must it be for minds in close proximity 
to be made conscious of the thoughts and feelings of each other 
without word or act. Hence we look for the highest expression 
of our art in appropriate reserve of voice or action, but this is 
only less of the same thing, and not any radical difference in 
method. 

When Burns wrote ‘‘ Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, to 
see oursels as ithers see us,’ he should have added, ‘‘ to hear 
ourselves as others hear us.”” A great majority of people seem to 
be absolutely unable to hear or see themselves as others do hear 
and see them; hence comes much that is inharmonious and in 
bad taste. A person with frowzled hair, ill-fitting and grotesque 
dress will lecture before an audience of refined and elegant peo- 
ple about dress reform, correct personal appearance, etc. Another 
will expatiate upon purity of tone, melody of voice, etc., ina 
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harsh, nasal quality that at first fills the house, but empties it 
long before the address closes. 

The cause of this defect in human nature we leave for the 
psychologist to elaborate. We must, however, give more atten- 
tion to this training of the eye and ear, and to just self-criticism 
before we can expect harmonious results. This, in fact, is the 
greatest of all problems that confront the teacher of to-day, and 
the one from which so many shrink. Why? Because we are all 
intensely human, and like the archbishop in the Gil Blas story, 
or the Scotch minister in the story of Sandy McDonald’s Signal 
and the Foxes’ Tails, we find it hard to accept kindly the pricks 
of just criticism. And any teacher who ventures to do his whole 
duty in this direction is liable to do so at the expense of the good 
will of his best pupil; or perhaps the loss of several pupils who 
may leave to go to a teacher who is more politic, and deals more 
liberally in sugar-coated criticism. 

It is for our profession to teach the harmonies and proprieties 
of everyday life. We see so many well-meaning persons forever 
doing or saying the wrong thing at the wrong time and in the 
wrong place. Mind and body do not act in unison. 

A gallant young man, with hand upraised, was about to throw 
a stick at an intruding cow in the street, when a charming lady 
passed ; he inadvertently lifted his hat to the cow, and then threw 
the stick at the lady. Neither the lady nor the animal appreciated 
his efforts. 

The common salutation ‘‘ How do you do?” is often so inhar- 
moniously given by intelligent, well-meaning people, that we 
would urge a special practice upon this little sentence with every 
elocution class. A young man gives a fine rendition of ‘‘ Cata- 
line’s Defiance,” and the next moment meets you on the street 
with a defiant ‘‘ How do you do?” A young lady gives an ex- 
cellent impersonation of ‘* Dickens’ child-wife Dora,” and then 
greets you with a childish ‘‘ How do you do?” 

Many never modify their style of voice or action to suit differ- 
ent occasions; whether at a funeral or wedding they are ever 
the same, and unconscious of their inharmonious appearance. 

In matters of dress there should be a careful study in blending 
of colors in harmony with each other, and with the individual. 
A lady in very costly apparel may be far less pleasing than one in 
simple garb with color and style suited to the complexion and 
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figure. The best success of the members of our profession and 
every other, as well as of those of no profession, depends largely 
upon the observance of the eternal fitness of things in everyday 
life. This is true eloquence, true harmony, and should be made 
the basis of our work. 

Again, as to the Harmonics of voice and physical expression, 
there exist fundamental principles upon which all must agree. 

Let us strive for that harmony of mind, heart and soul that 
will lift us into a higher atmosphere of unselfishness where it shall 
be our aim to elevate our God-given Art, rather than try to ele- 
vate ourselves by trampling upon our fraternal associates and their 
methods. 

Now is it not possible and desirable that the members of this 
Convention shall clasp glad hands and say, we will henceforth 
think less of self, more of each other, and still more of our Art, 
till Harmonics of Elocution shall become more than a mere name; 
till the world will no longer have cause to say that we do not be- 
lieve each other, or in what we teach ? 

One victory toward this longed-for end was gained, when, at its 


birth, this Association, in spite of much strife about the name, 
was christened the National Association of Elocutionists. May 
that name ever stand upon our banners; a beacon star, calling all 
disciples of this, the noblest earthly art, to that unity of effort 
which shall finally lift all mankind toward Heaven, which is but 
another name for true Harmony. 


Moved by Mr. Southwick, That we proceed to select a nomina- 
ting committee of five members to present the names of candi- 
dates suitable for the various offices of the Association. Seconded 
and carried. 

The President ruled that the nominating committee should 
consist of members altogether outside of the present officers and 
directors; and that the present officers and directors must not 
even nominate members of the nominating committee. _ 

The following ladies and gentlemen were nominated for mem- 
bers of the nominating committee: Mr. Henry W. Smith, Mr. 
Samuel 8. Curry, Mr. Geo. B. Hynson, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Wal- 
ton, Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, Miss M. Helena Zachos, Miss Minee 
A. Cady, Mrs. Ida Serven, and Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving. 
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The nominations were declared closed, and the Association pro- 
ceeded to ballot for members of the Nominating Committee. 
The President appointed as tellers Mr. E. C. Abbott, Miss 
Alice M. Crocker, and Miss Minnie M. Jones. 
After the tellers had retired, the Secretary read the following 
letter: 


To the National Association of Elocutionists in Convention 

Assembled, Greeting: 

We, the California Association of Elocutionists, send cordial 
salutation, and though not personally represented in the National 
Convention, beg to extend hearty sympathy with its aims and 
purposes. 

The object of our Association being ‘‘ to maintain the dignity 
and promote the interests of the profession by uniting the mem- 
bers in closer relationship socially and professionally,” we feel 
that that purpose cannot be advanced more effectively than by 
coming into touch with the great National Body in spirit, if not 
in actual presence. 

We shall watch with interest the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion, and applaud every effort made for the advancing of pro- 
gressive idéas and the cementing of fraternal feeling, to the great 
end, the best and highest means to the noblest development of 
human expression. 

From its deliberations we hope to receive impulse to better 
work and higher ideals; and we desire to contribute our apprecia- 
tion and support to the great work now before the Association. 

Praying for all success, harmony and happiness in the Conven- 
tion, we are fraternally yours, 

THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS, 
Wma. T. Ross, President, 
Louise HumpHREY SMITH, Secretary. 


It was voted that the Secretary be empowered to send a suita- 
ble reply to the above, expressing the thanks and good wishes of 
the Association; accordingly, the following letter was drafted and 
mailed in return: 

Boston, Mass., June 28, 1895. 
To the California Association of Elocutionists, Greeting: 
The National Association of Elocutionists, in convention as- 
sembled, accepts with gratitude your cordial salutations, and re- 
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joices that you are with us in spirit if not in the body. We are 
pleased to note that the interest aroused at the present meeting 
has not been equaled before, and that the accessions to our num- 
bers from various sections have been many and most valuable. 
But for the absence of representatives from your own Association 
we feel that the Convention would be fully representative. ‘This 
shows the great and growing interest in the progress of scientific 
iustruction in our art. 

May we not hope to see a delegation from California next 
year at the Detroit meeting ? . 

With cordial congratulations upon the growth of your society 
and with best wishes for its progress, we are 

Most sincerely and fraternally yours, 

THE NaTIONAL AssoOcIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS, 
F. F. Mackay, President. 
THos. C. TRUEBLOOD, Secretary. 
Meeting adjourned. 
Wednesday Evening, June 26, 1895. 

Readings by Mr. Chas. Roberts, New York. 

(1) ‘‘ A Prologue,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

(2) ‘* The Hostage,” by Schiller. 

(3) ** Aux Italiens,” by Bulwer-Lytton. 

(4) 

Recital by Mr. 8S. H. Clark, Chicago, of ‘‘Sohrab and Rus- 
tum,” by Matthew Arnold. 

Thursday Morning, June 27, 1895. 

Session opened at 10 A. M., President Mackay in the chair. 
Report of the Committee on Elocution in Colleges was read by 
the Secretary. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COLLEGES. 


Your committee, continued from last year, have conducted cor- 
respondence with colleges and universities as instructed, and 
would make the following report: Our circular-letter was sent 
especially to those who did not respond last year, and we have 
received a comparatively small number of answers. Following is 
au digest of data gathered : 

STATISTICS, 


A majority of the schools reporting have no separate depart- 
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ment of Elocution or Oratory; the work is usually given in con- 
nection with other subjects as: Rhetoric, English, Physical Cul- 
ture, etc. As arule, few hours are required, but in nearly half 
of the cases some work is required of all the students. A major- 
ity report some kind of entertainment given by the students. A 
majority of the schools give credit for the work in Elocution 
equal to that given for other subjects. Just one half give regu- 
lar examinations as in other studies. Only one school reports any 
diminution in the work, while several indicate addition or in- 
crease. 

The college libraries are evidently deficient in the literature of 
our subject: Precisely one half report the instructor in Elocu- 
tion as a regular and full professor; less than one half are 
graduates from technical or professional schools, and still less 
hold the Bachelor’s, Master’s, or Doctor’s degree. ‘There are al- 
most as many women as men among these professors. A major- 
ity are paid a regular salary, which as a rule is about equal to 
a regular professor’s, but a considerable number receive their com- 
pensation in some special manner, as in tuition fees. In no re- 
ported case is there any endowment for elocution. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


The work is felt to demand ‘‘ more time,” more distinct alli- 
ance with ‘‘Oratory” and with ‘‘ Literature.” It should be 
treated more as a ‘‘ Study.” There should be more thorough 
‘* Vocal Training.” ‘The majority desire to have text-books that 
shall be more scientific and yet more simple; there is a feeling 
that many of the treatises are too technical and _ professional. 
There is call for good analytic reading-books, and books giving 
scientific and practical treatment of gesture. A majority would 
not think it advisable to put any form of Elocution among the 
requirements for admission to college. All favor, and many urge, 
extempore speaking as a part of the course. There is practical 
unanimity in the sentiment that we need more intelligent and 
cultivated teachers of expression in the secondary schools. Some 
fault is found with boards of education for not providing for this 
subject. 

‘There is but feeble response to the query, ‘‘ How can we ar- 
range courses essentially equivalent in different schools, and how 
arrange for exchange of credits on such courses ?” 
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Whatever light is suggested is in the direction of Teachers’ As- 
sociations, and of committees appointed for the purpose. 


In addition to the above general showing, your committee would 
add the following 
SPECIAL REPORT. 


Personal letters were sent to professors and presidents of twelve 
leading institutions in the East. These were, Boston University, 
Williams, Amherst, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Dartmouth, 
Hamilton, Yale, Harvard, Wesleyan, Colgate and Cornell. 

Of these the first seven reported, several adding personal letters. 
Following is a generalization of the answers of the seven: 


STATISTICS. 


In all Elocution and Oratory are taught in connection with 
English Literature, Rhetoric or Logic. In most there are but 
few hours of required ‘* Elocution,”’ but many hours of required 
speaking in orations, debates, etc. 

Prize contests are found efficient in promoting public speak- 


ing. All, as far as reported, count Elocution equally with work 
in other subjects on credit toward degree. Most hold examina- ~ 
tions as in other studies; in all but one, the instructor isa regu- 
lar and full professor. Many professors hold the higher academic 
degrees. All are men. ‘The salary in each case is equal to, or 
above, that of other professors; though in only one case is any sep- 
arate endowment for this department reported. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

We receive among others the following hints:—College work 
in Elocution and Oratory is suffering from ‘‘ the failure of pro- 
fessors or instructors to command the situation, and, hence, to 
secure for this department the same consideration shown to other 
departments; ” there is too much of the dramatic, not enough 
thought; * * * the physical dominates; * * * there is too much 
desire to show off the speaker rather than interpret the thought.” 
All would insist upon the culture of extempore speaking. . 

These college men want more ‘‘ Oratory” and better ‘‘ Pablic 
Speaking.” They want it associated with Rhetoric and Logic, 
and desire to give it the same treatment as other subjects in the 
curriculum receive. 
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The work should be *‘ all on a rhetorical and literary basis. 
The desideratum is an ‘ efficient communication by spoken lan- 
guage,” and educationally the end sought is the ‘‘ development 
of the whole mental power of the man as applied to public speak- 
ing.” 

A professor in one of the best schools says, ‘‘ For mere ‘ Elocu- 
tion’ we care little.” Another says, ‘‘ I see no reason for combin- 
ing in association the dramatic and the academic.” 

From the above quotations it appears that the Elocution which 
is to commend itself to influential educators must make good its 
claims by a genuine and thorough alliance with literary and 
psychological studies, and must show its practicability by develop- 
ing a manly style of public speech in connection with original 
composition devoted to the highest purposes of cultured manhood 
and earnest citizenship. 

It may not be impertinent in connection with this report from 
the colleges to state that many professors would have been glad 
to attend this convention, had it been held at some more con- 
venient time; in many cases it conflicts with college commence- 
ments. 


Respectfully submitted, for the committee, 
Wma. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Moved by Mr. Geo. B. Hynson, That the report be accepted 
and placed on file, and that the same be printed in the annual 
report. Seconded and carried. General discussion of the above 
report; three-minute speeches. 

The discussion of the committee’s report then followed : 


Mr. 8. S. Curry: This report is an admirable one, but there 
is one or perhaps two little mistakes. First, there is no pro- 
fessor at all at Harvard, or Yale, or Cornell; in this report they 
say there are as I understand it. The professor in the English 
department at Harvard is called Professor of Oratory, but he has 
nothing whatever to do with oratory. This is one of the things 
which belongs to the title and not to the function. One of the 
leading professors of literature there was once more or less of an 
elocutionist; but he has nothing whatever to do with it now. 
The same I think is true of the other institutions, and if I un- 
derstand the report there is a little mistake in confusing names 
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which are given on account of the money given by old Mr. Boyl- 
ston, from whom Boylston Street is named. 

I am afraid that this report is a little more roseate than the 
cold facts would justify if thoroughly examined. 

Still it is a good report, and covers the ground well. Of 
course, the committee had to take the matter as it stood, and it 
is a difficult matter for us as elocutionists to know how to ap- 
proach these great universities. I have been in both of them, 
Harvard and Yale, for three years, and I know something of the 
difficulties, and the struggles, and the anxieties, and the disap- 
pointments—which, of course, I cannot tell, even to my elocu- 
tionary brethren. We have to be as wise as serpents and as 
harmless as doves in these matters. But above all I would say, 
when a man is struggling to do his best in one of these institu- 
tions, his elocutionary brethren at any rate should give him 
sympatny and confidence, and not possibly pervert his motives. 
Let that be done by the enemies of our work, not by ourselves. 
That by way ofa hint. 

There are a great many important matters in this connection 
which will have to be carefully considered before we can put elo- 
cution on a proper basis in this country. But the time is coming 
within the next few years when we may accomplish great results 
if we only cling together and unitedly support the cause. 

Mr. H. W. Smith: I think that a little more careful reading 
of this report would show that the first seven names given do not 
include Yale, Harvard, or Cornell; and so their answers were 
not reported. So, of course, no mistake is made upon that. 

Of one of those reported, Williams, I happen to know some- 
thing; I am very well acquainted there; and if the answer was 
made this year I think it must be a mistake, because while at 
Williams, the professor did have a full salary until lately; he has 
only half a salary now because the chair, which included both 
the elocution and the English department, has been divided, but 
only money enough is provided to pay the two professors what 
the one received before. There is surely a mistake therefore. 

Outside of that I have but one word to say. My experience 
has been very largely with college men, and generally Ido not 
think they have any great amount of respect or care for elocu- 
tionary training, and partly because they have found the elocu- 
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tionary training that they have seen has been but the develop- 
ment of mannerisms in many of the pupils, and has not been 
calculated to develop the man’s ability and leave him free to 
speak as his capacity ought to make him speak. That idea, 
however, is passing away very largely now. _I do think it is not 
nearly so noticeable as it was within my remembrance—yes, 
within the past five years. I do not think that among the col- 
lege students or among the college graduates that I meet there is 
the same dislike for elocutionary training that there once was, 
and I am very glad that there has been a change in methods 
of teaching; certainly a change so far as the college teaching 
goes, which leads us to look to the development of the man and 
his powers of expression, and that simply as a means of making 
the man a stronger man in the expression of himself. 

The President: The President feels it incumbent upon him at 
this point to say that this report is made by one of our ablest and 
best men; that heretofore we have found that he has made his 
report strictly upon information received by letter; and the 
President is of the opinion that so far as that which is directly re- 
ported here is concerned, the report is made up of facts deduced 
from letters written by very earnest men in behalf of elocution. 
If there are things outside of that which are within the knowl- 
edge of others, they have obtained them probably from sources 
other than those which our chairman had for obtaining informa- 
tion. The President thinks it is his duty to say this on behalf of 
the Chairman, who is absent. 

Mr. T. C. Trueblood: I confess I am a little disappointed in 
the report that has been presented, in one particular. We have 
here named a number of Eastern institutions, while none of the 
leading Western institutions have been spoken of. I think that 
many of the advances in educational methods have originated in 
the West, and that the East is not altogether responsible for 
them. I mention especially co-education, which began in the 
West and has rapidly grown in the East, until now some of the 
oldest institutions are beginning to adopt it. It has been so with 
elocution. I regret that the time is up and I cannot couclude 
my remarks. 


PERSPECTIVE IN GESTURE. 


PERSPECTIVE IN GESTURE. 
VirGIL ALONZO PINKLEY. 


In the preparation of this article I have drawn on my imagi- 
nation for nothing; I have chosen my material from experiences 
of recent date. AsI do not wish to wound or humiliate, in any 
case, I shall try to treat the subject impersonally. 

Visible expression cannot be artistic if the perspective is de- 
fective. In a poem of rare beauty of diction, ‘* Birthday Re- 
flections,’’ we find these words: ‘‘ The far expanse of ocean, with 
its infinite of stormy water roaring to the heavens.” The per- 
spectives as used indicate that the far expanse was very near, 
that the expanse was impressively in-expansive, and that the 
infinite of stormy waters was so extremely finite that the waters 
could not, by any possibility, become very stormy. Were a real 
sea situated as this perspective suggests, when I say ‘‘ roaring to 
the heavens,” nothing short of a reversal of the laws of gravita- 
tion could save my life; and you would be drowned sooner than 
I, as the waves would engulf you first. See ? 

How fortunate that our saying a thing is so, does not, of ne- 
cessity, make it so! We do not dare to deal with things material 
so ignorantly or recklessly as with things artistic. If errors in 
perspective in gesture were as fatal physically as artistically, we 
would improve in the use of perspective or the ranks of our pro- 
fession would rapidly become decimated. 

You awaken in the night feeling ill. You know that on the 
mantel is a vial containing the remedy you need. ‘There are 
other vials there containing deadly poisons. Do you’ put out 
your hand and seize what you may, and swallow without regard 
to quality or amount? Not if you are sane. Yet we put our 
art-life in equal jeopardy when we attempt to paint a visible 
picture, knowing nothing of the laws of perspective and of other 
laws essential to truth in visible expression. We might, by acci- 
dent, choose in the dark the right vial from the mantel, but it 
is no more possible to produce by accident a perfect visible pic- 
ture, than by accident a perfect drawing, or painting, or piece 
of statuary. The sane man will get a light and choose intelli- 
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gently the right remedy in the right amount. So will the man 
sane in matters of art seek the light of knowledge by which he 
may be led into the portrayal of youth. 

To return to the sea. Byron, in his ‘* Apostrophe to the 
Ocean,” says: 

‘Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain!” 

Such a seaas my gesture in perspective described, would be 
sorely taxed in the tossing of a toy ship, instead of being one 
over which ten thousand fleets shall sweep in vain. 

Are these ill perspectives the result of a failure to rightly con- 
ceive the true situation? Notalways. In proof of this I cite 
the following from ‘‘ Rizpah”: 

‘*Listen! Upon the night winds, clear and low, 
Come fragments of that song of long ago. 

’Twas thus I sung—a foolish little song! 

Yet babes and mothers love such music well. 

E’en now its cadence soothes my restless brain ; 

I think I hear the angels sing it! Who can tell?” 

When I asked the reciter whence she conceived the sounds to 
come, her reply was wholly satisfactory. Her fault had been ex- 
ternal, not internal. Her mind’s ear had properly located the 
sounds, but she had used no outward means by which our ears 
might also rightly locate them. To her mind’s eye the sounds 
were where they should have been, but she did not so employ her 
outward eye as to carry our minds to the true location. The elo- 
cutionist must first see, if he would make others see; but that he 
does see does not insure his ability to make others see. What he 
knows is valueless to the world, save as he possesses the power to 
convey that knowledge to the world. This being true, the 
public schools and institutions of higher education make a 
colossal mistake when they devote ten, twelve, fifteen years to 
the storing of minds with all kinds of knowledge except the 
knowledge of how to express what is known. An error in per- 
spective in gesture is as offensive to the eye educated in perspec- 
tive as is an error in perspective in a drawing, a painting, a 
statue. 

When Portia says, as she usually says: 


‘*If todo were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels had 
been churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces,” 
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The reason the average eye and ear do not revolt is because the 
average eye and ear are blind to the defect. If one should see a 
man coming down the street with a face as much out of the 
proper proportion to his body as Portia’s chapel is to her charch, 
her poor man’s cottage to her prince’s palace—well, one would 
feel inclined to seek a cross street, or to retrace his steps, I think. 
I am facetious only to be most sincerely serious. 

Goethe, in his ‘* Wilhelm Meister,” says: ‘*‘ Should not we, 
too, go as strictly and ingeniously to work, seeing that we prac- 
tice an art far more delicate than that of music? Can anything 
be more shocking than to slur over our rehearsal, and in over- 
acting to depend on good luck or the capricious chance of the 
moment?” ‘To this I feel disposed to add—or the ignorance of 
our listeners. If the general public were familiar with the 
principles which govern good speaking, a large number of so- 
called public entertainers would find it necessary to acquaint 
themselves with those principles, or, quit the platform. 

Two of the greatest obstacles to the proper comprehension and 
application of the laws of perspective in gesture, as they are to 
artistic elocutionary and oratoric excellence in its every respect, 
are, first, the fact that those who are grossly ignorant of the sub- 
ject can command so much money and applause; second—and 
for this the profession is, itself, largely to blame—that there are 
so many who are capable of commendable work, yet who permit 
themselves to be beguiled into bestowing their efforts gra- 
tuitously with a recklessness that is wellnigh criminal. 

Will you allow me to dwell upon this point briefly ? There are 
in all our centres of population bands of beggars ever on the 
alert to secure something for nothing. ‘They do not ask the 
dentist to fill their teeth for nothing, or jewelers to repair their 
watches gratis; but they do ask the elocutionist to give his ser- 
vice gratuitously. These organizations, doubtless, do this with- 
out thinking of how they thus cheapen art by making its posses- 
sion of little pecuniary value. Love of money may not be the 
loftiest of loves, but we all know it to be a potent and practical 
incentive to effort. In the words of Shylock: ‘‘ You-take my 
house when you do take the prop that doth sustain my house; 
you take my life when you do take the means whereby [ live.” 
And I would add, you take my art when you do take from art 
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that which enables me to live. Charity itself often falls a victim 
to this pernicious practice. Said a lady—lI use the word lady ad- 
visedly: ‘‘ Why should we go there this evening and pay a dollar 
to hear them, when we can so often hear them at the College for 
nothing?” In this instance the proceeds were to goto charity; 
the performers were well-known artists of Cincinnati. All honor 
to those who aid the poor, but when any organization, Christian 
or heathen, asks an artist to work without remuneration, the 
artist might with propriety ask, ‘‘ How much will Mr. Million- 
aire contribute on this occasion?” The price of his admission 
is the answer. ‘‘ What is the admission?” Twenty-five cents. 
The artist, if poor—and he probably is poor—might say: ‘ I'll 
subscribe as much; take twenty-five cents from my usual fee. 
Yes, I'll be more than generous; I’ll deduct one-half.” Too 
often one finds his solicitors, in the language of Artemus Ward, 
ready to say: ‘* We won’t allow you to outdo us in generosity; 
we'll throw off the other half.” We may find it necessary to do 
what musicians have done—establish a union for protection. 
In a poem, ‘‘ Jane Conquest,” we find this description: 

‘“*Hemmed in by many a billow, 

With mad and foaming lip, 

A mile from shore, 

Or hardly more, 

She saw a gallant ship, 


Afiame from deck to topmast, 
Aflame from stem to stern!” 


The gestures I used, in perspective, represent the ship as being 
within a stone’s throw or less; or if a mile from shore, the ship 
would be such a leviathan as the eye of man has not yet seen. 

In a little poetic gem, called ‘‘ Cleon and I,” we read: 


** Cleon sees no charm in nature; in a daisy, I.” 


If the janitor of this hall had seen me make that gesture, he 
might feel inclined to bring, and would be justified in so doing, 
a suit against me for slander—unless it could be proved that 
where I pointed there was sufficient soil to support a daisy. All 
the country knows that Boston would not tolerate a janitor who 
would permit such a condition of affairs to exist. 

Here is a quotation from ‘‘ Ben-Hur:” 


‘*That moment Malluch saw Ben-Hur lean over his Arabs and give 
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them the reins; out flew the many-folded lash in his hand; over the 
backs of his steeds it writhed and hissed, and hissed and writhed again 
and again.” 


Not a single gesture that I made told the truth. The text 
says: ‘* Malluch saw Ben-Hur lean forward over his Arabs.” My 
gesture said: I am Ben-Hur leaning over my Arabs. ‘There is a 
vital difference between the two statements. The text says: 
**Malluch saw Ben-Hur give his Arabs the reins.” My gesture 
said: I, Ben-Hur, am giving these Arabs, here and uow, the 
reins. If one would miss the truth as much as that in making out 
his will, it might lead to a wrangle—a very rare thing, you know. 
The text says: ‘* Over the backs of the startled steeds it writhed 
and hissed.” My gesture says: Over the backs of my startled 
steeds, here and now, my whip writhes and hisses. Such a dis- 
crepancy in the solution of a mathematical problem in an exami- 
nation at Harvard would reward one with a zero; and the reward 
would be merited. ‘‘On, Altair! On, Rigel! What, Antares! 
Oho, Aldebaran!” The principal objection to my gestures, per- 
spectively, and in every other way, is that they falsified facts. If 
the text tells the truth, it was Ben-Hur who did this, then and 
there, not I, as Ben-Hur, here and now. 

But, someone may say, it is so much more graphic to repre- 
sent the scene as taking place now and here. Granted. And 
if you desire to so represent it, you should so reconstruct the 
composition (first apologizing to the author and securing his con- 
sent) that it will permit such an enactment. ‘‘ I would rather 
be right than be President,” said a man. With the artist there 
is no choice. He must be right so far as he sees, or he’s not 
an artist. 

Such blunders as those to which your attention has been 
called abound in the recitation of the ‘‘ Chariot Race,” as one 
usually hears and sees it delivered. Even though the text should 
be so altered as to permit the race to be waged within the range 
of your vision, one is yet only a caller of your attention to that 
which is now passing before him, in his imagination, and truth 
again would forbid him to actually hold the reins, would forbid 
the horses from actually being in this room. Reason after reason 
could be adduced in proof of the fact that it is utterly im- 
possible for the ‘‘ Chariot Race” to take place in this room, 
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Moreover, if it were right to actually hold the reins and have the 
steeds within reach of our outstretched lash, one must, even 
then, guard carefully the perspective of the eye. As I used the 
eye, the Arabs did not look larger than mice. 

‘*Come, cuddle your head on my shoulder, dear,” croons the 
mother in her lullaby. If the child is in her arms, she makes no 
mistake in perspective; but the reciter, not having the child 
there, unless thoughtful, will, in all probability cuddle his own _ 
elbow, or soothe his own arm. 

Two essentials to artistic expression are to think and to do. 
Not to think impresses me as being at the root of artistic evil. 
In what high places we frequently find deficient thinking on the 
theme before us! What a farce are many of our so-called ora- 
torical contests, the participants often appearing to be densely 
ignorant of the fundamental principles of the art, and the judges 
apparently being chosen not for their ability to act in that ca- 
pacity, but because they ‘‘ fit in the war,” or ‘‘run a big store.” 
Said the Dean of a university to me: ‘‘ Our oratorical contest 
takes place next Friday evening. The judges are Messrs. "a 
I suppress the names, but the judges would have been better 
named Mr. Blank, Mr. Blind and Mr. Deaf, judged by their 
unfitness to decide as to the merits of an oratorical contest. 
When I asked the Dean if he thought them competent for such 
service, he said: ‘‘Oh, they have wealth and influence, and that 
is what the University most needs.” I felt that the University 
stood much in need of something other than wealth and influ- 
ence. Invitations to such elocutionary and oratorical contests as 
just described might appropriately be worded thus: ‘‘ You are in- 
vited to attend the massacre, funeral and interment of the Art of 
Expression.” 

There are two stages in life at which self-possession is possible 
and impressive: First, when one is ignorant of his ignorance, 
and, for that reason, is sublimely self-possessed ; secondly, when 
one knows that he knows. Between the two states lies a great 
gulf. It is for us to choose which we will. 

I have given you but the slightest glimpse of the treasures 
which my subject embodies, and I feel that what I have so far 
seen of the subject is but a hint of what it contains. -One of the 
most beneficent results of our convening, from year to year, is, I 
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believe, our being strengthened along this line, viz., to think, to 
do, to be. 

In conclusion, I would say that the tersest and clearest rule I 
could hope to offer on the use of perspective in vocal and visible 
expression is one that Shakespeare caused to fall from the lips of 
Hamlet: ‘‘Suit the action to the word, the word to the action.” 
That was the new elocution in the days of Greece and Rome, the 
new elocution when written by the immortal Shakespeare, the 
new elocation of to-day; and its merit would seem to justify its 
being the new elocution to the end of time. 


DRAMATIZATION AS AN AID TO INTERPRETATION. 


Mrs. M. D. MANNING. 


Next to the mastery of the fundamental principles in elocu- 
tion, nothing is so important in the study of our art as the train- 
ing of the imagination. Teachers of elocution will agree with 
me that nothing is more difficult and more imperative than to 
make the student realize that he must have a complete under- 
standing of the theme he is to interpret, and that he must be in 
complete sympathy with the character he is to delineate. As 
actor or reader, for the time being, he must Je the character which 
he depicts. 

There is a great deal in our system of education—superior as it 
is in many respects—that is mischievously at fault. By the good 
old-fashioned system pupils actually learned to read, and it was 
not thought a waste of time to spend at least an hour in reading 
each school day during the first eight or nine years of school life. 
The student did not know so much about the sciences when he 
had finished the grammar school as does the student to-day, but 
he could read at least intelligibly. In my college classes I have 
had pupils from sixteen to twenty-four years of age who were un- 
able to read a paragraph without mispronouncing several words, 
missing at least one word in each line. Intelligible reading I 
seldom hear from young people who first enter the class. 
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Difficult as it is to correct many of the habits formed through 
carelessness and to make the student master of the simple tech- 
nique, it is still more difficult to get the student who has some 
idea of the first principles to interpret intelligently. The reason 
for this is clear. The first work, the development and control of 
the voice, isa matter upon which the student can bring his intel- 
ligence to bear, but the other, the work of interpretation, de- 
pends entirely upon his feelings or emotions. Most of us have 
been taught since childhood to give supreme attention to all 
those studies which appeal directly to the reason or to the intel- 
lect. The emotional nature is practically uncultivated and the 
imagination loses its subtler qualities. As a result we have a 
race of realists and materialists. We shall not have a nation of 
artists until a great deal of attention is paid to the objects which 
appeal to the emotional nature. In our departments of English 
and literature we are just beginning to find out why it is that the 
average Freshman who attempts to write a story generally 
falls short of the mark, and does not succeed in trans- 
ferring his own impressions. He has not learned that words 
have distinct emotional values, and that there are definite quali- 
ties in style which make the reader feel before he reasons, and 
cause him spiritually to experience the situations which the 
author has in mind to depict. 

Notice the inflections of a child; how perfect they are! how 
well they express the exact idea! The child, just as the savage or 
the ignorant, man, uses a figure because he sees it; because a 
thought comes to him in that way. So in the matter of selection 
of words; with a very limited vocabulary he unconsciously uses 
the language that best expresses his simple ideas. His figures 
are simple and forceful, and appeal directly to the imagination 
because they are borrowed from common experience. His tones 
and his inflections express his feelings perfectly. His imagina- 
tions are alert, his feelings are real. But the educated person 
uses figures sparingly, his language is not the language of im- 
agination; there are few emotional words in his vocabulary. And 
with this repression of feeling which seems to follow as a result 
of his education, even the tones of his voice are changed. In- 
stead of sentences full of inflections and exclamations, his 
educated self-control asserts itself in a cheerless monotone of voice. 
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In order to read with any feeling one must get back to the 
child or savage state, and revive the appreciation of that which 
appeals directly to the imagination—to experiences real or 
fancied. Intelligent interpretation calls for quick perceptions 
and acute feelings. ‘To become artists in any sense there must 
be a re-awakening of the sensibilities. 

The work of the reader, to a certaint extent, is a work of crea- 
tive imagination—the giving of visible attributes to an unreality. 
The reader who does not command immediate and undivided at- 
tention is simply boring his hearers. If one careful reading does 
not reveal the entire and ultimate meaning, then the meaning, 
so far as the hearer is concerned, is as good as lost. As regards 
the reader, it may be a matter of confusion of conceptions re- 
garding the idea of the writer, or it may be a matter of inapt and 
inappropriate voice coloring. Wherever the fault lies one thing 
is true, it fails in its object. 

So the first thing for the reader to do is to understand the en- 
tire meaning of his theme, to perceive the reality; and the next 
thing is to show this reality, to do the mechanical work of inter- 
preting that which he himself feels and understands. If a 
character is to be delineated it must first be definitely and consis- 
tently recognized in the mind Otherwise the interpretation is 
vague, indistinct and artificial. 

Many different methods for developing the imagination have 
been suggested. I should say that any means that accomplishes 
the result is beneficial. In one of the best colleges in this country 
particular attention is being paid in the department of literature 
to the various methods of presenting a given theme. The student 
early learns the value of words considered as factors for express- 
ing feeling, the force of figures in reference to their power to call 
up definite pictures, and all the devices which are unconsciously 
used by all writers to appeal most vividly to the imagination of 
the reader. Any work which serves as a sort of mental, or, if 
you please, emotional gymnastics, would doubtless answer the 
purpose. The study of words with reference to their associa- 
tional, experiencial, or poetical qualities, cannot, of course, be 
carried on to any great extent in this department. There are 
plans, however, which are more pertinent to the study, and 
which I know to be valuable. One of these I will mention, and 
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that is the conversion of the story or poem to another form of 
literary presentation. It is only possible to speak briefly of this, 
and, perhaps, the simplest way of explaining the method is by 
direct example. 

Take the story of Eli in that masterly collection of New Eng- 
land stories by Chaplin. As you may all remember the author 
has given us a glimpse into the life of the simple unpretentious 
fisherman. There is a careful picture of a court-scene where Eli 
is a member of the jury to decide upon a bank-robbery case. Eli 
hangs the jury because he believes the prisoner innocent. In the 
face of strong circumstantial evidence, and in spite of the argu- 
ments brought to bear by his fellow-jurymen, and the contempt 
which his stubbornness arouses and which his companions do not 
fail to make him aware of, he refuses to acknowledge the possi- 
bility of the prisoner’s guilt. It is subsequently learned, just 
before the jury is dismissed, that the prisoner is innocent, and 
we find that the man who, for the ‘‘sacred sake of the right,” 
has refused to compromise with his conscience, is the hero of the 
story. In order to clearly understand the situation in all its 
bearings, and the treatment of the theme in all its possibilities, I 
ask a student to convert the story, in outline only, into a 
dramatic monologue. In attempting a dramatic monologue, the 
first question is: Who shall tell the story? Evidently it must be 
someone personally interested in the case, one who, at the same 
time, is manifestly acquainted with all the facts. In the story of 
Eli there is but one character, who can do this,and that is Eli’s wife. 
If the same story be converted into a drama, new characters would 
have to be introduced and new scenes suggested, all dealing di- 
rectly with the main story. (The technical part of the work, 
that is, the filling out of the various parts, the clothing of the 
story into suitable language belongs to another line of work, and 
it is both unnecessary and undesirable that this be done in the 
class-room. ‘There is no intention on the part of the teacher of 
elocution of making playrights or poets, so nothing further is 
done to the outline of the skeleton drama, poem, or story, as the 
case may be.) 

In considering matter for a drama, and in arranging the out- 
line, it is necessary to understand in a general way its fundamen- 
tal structure and its limitations and possibilities. 
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In the opening scenes of every play, the audience must be pre- 
pared for the situations to follow, and must anticipate something 
in regard to the character of the principal actors, and before the 
close of the first act must be in entire sympathy with the leading 
character. In the first act then, we may say, there must be a 
prediction of that which is to be accomplished, a disclosing of 
the plot itself. And the work of the first act is ended when the 
first resolution is made, or the first decisive step is taken which 
shall determine the movement of the plot. 

The second act will reveal the means by which this is to be 
brought about. In the third act appears the climax of the play, 
the actual accomplishment of the deed predicted and the fore- 
casting of the consequences. ‘The fourth and fifth acts show the 
working out of the story and reveal the consequences themselves. 

‘** In ‘ Hamlet,’ the three important divisions are: The revelation 
to Hamlet, Hamlet’s disclosure to the king that the secret is 
known, and the culmination through the king’s efforts to be rid 
of Hamlet.” 

In the dramatic monologue of Count Gismond, we receive 
a knowledge of the whole situation in the opening scenes. (We 
should see how the artless and charming heroine unknowingly 
arouses the jealousies of the two sisters, her cousins; and further 
in the act we should be made aware of their evident desire to 
humiliate her. The second act would show the plotting with 
Gauther, who is a ready accomplice, either because he is a rejected 
or an indignant suitor to the heroine and is glad to show his 
revenge; or who is a suitor for the hand of one of the sisters and 
is willing to do anything to please her.) 

(In the third act then, we see the accusation of Gauther against 
the heroine, her public humiliation and her rescue froma trying 
situation by the hero, Count Gismond. The fourth and fifth 
acts will show the consequences of the affair, the fate of the sis- 
ters, and the winning of the heroine by the Count.) 

Almost any piece of literary work that suggests a dramatic 
situation can be handled in a similar way by the students for the 
purpose of affording practice. 

It is evident that the reader must be conscious of the real 
beauty of the theme which he handles. He must be in complete 
sympathy with the characters and must comprehend the situa- 
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tion involved. But more than that, he must idealize what the 
author has written, and must even feel the exultation which 
the author himself felt. If he is conscious of the beauty in only 
a passive way he cannot fully interpret the story, nor can he sup- 
ply in his reading the force which he himself does not feel, or 
which he would not feel if brought face to face with great emo- 
tions, the great sufferings and greater spiritual experiences of 
life. 

The monolo gue ends with the third act, the public accusation 
of the principal character. The material for the fourth and fifth 
acts, showing the after-fall of the principal participants, must be 
supplied, thus affording an excellent opportunity for the exercise 
of the imaginative faculty. 


It was moved by Mr. F. T. Southwick that the report of the 
tellers on the ballot for the Nominating Committee be called for. 
Seconded and carried. 

Mr. E. C. Abbott reported that the five persons who had re- 
ceived the highest number of votes, thereby constituting them 
the Nominating Committee, were as follows: Mr. Henry W. 
Smith, Mr. George B. Hynson, Mr. Samuel 8. Curry, Mrs. 
Emily M. Bishop, and Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving. 

It was moved by Mr. F. 'T. Southwick and supported by sev- 
eral members that the Committee on Nominations be requested 
to report at 7:45 P. M., in order that the election might be held 
the following (Friday) morning at nine o’clock. Carried. 

On motion, the Convention proceeded to the regular order of 
business. 

General discussion of the subject, ‘‘ The Relation of Statue- 
pesing, Musically-Accompanied Recitations, and Bird-Notes, to 
the Art of Elocution.” Five-minute speeches. 

Mr. G. W. Blish: To speak intelligently upon this subject 
would require that we understand more clearly than we seem to 
do just what is meant by the word elocution. The discussion the 
other day seemed to prove that there were as many definitions of 
that term as there were members present. 

Statue-posing; that, according to my understanding, is no part 
whatever of theart of elocution. Statute-posing as I understand 
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it, and as I have seen it, isa very pretty thing; we have all the 
appliances of modern science; we have a few good-looking young 
ladies to pose and then the lights are thrown upon them. ‘That 
is very pretty but does not come under the definition of elo- 
cution, as I understand the term. 

Musically-accompanied recitations would, in my judgment, be 
very much nearer to it; have a greater art in it. I do not 
object to proper posing and action. We all believe in that; 
the action and the word, the word and the action, they must 
come together; but I was speaking in the abstract of statue- 
posing without speech. 

Musically-accompanied recitations it seems to me should have 
a place in our art, because it is a branch so to speak of the foun- 
dation of the art. We use the speaking-voice; we show action 
by gesture; and the musically-accompanied recitation is in keep- 
ing with all these things. 


Bird notes: ‘hat depends again on our definition. If by 


elocution we are to understand vocal manifestation of an idea, 
I don’t know what could be said on that. You might show 
passion or emotion possibly, if we could understand what you 
meant; but the only way I suppose would be to imitate, as 
closely as possible, the sound, and that, perhaps, is one of the em- 
bellishments of our art. I do not think that it comes in as part 
or portion of the genuine art of elocution. These are side is- 
sues. They are very pretty, we all agree; and amusing and 
instructive in various ways. 

Mr. G. W. Saunderson: One objection to bird notes is that 
it is not the expression of a thought; and another point is that 
although I have heard a good many attempts to represent 
bird notes they are mostly failures. Perhaps it was my mis- 
fortune to be brought up in the country. I have read a good 
deal about birds that were supposed to be imitated, and I 
confess that I have never heard what seemed a successful imi- 
tation except in the case of the canary. And asa rule when I 
have heard bird notes, if they were bird notes at all, they 
were the notes of the canary, no matter what other bird they 
might be supposed to be representing. 

As to statue-posing. I have this objection to it, that, as 
usually done it is a mere outward action, with no reference to in- 
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ward feeling. It is simply an attempt at an outward form, and 
there is a failure to get at the thought of the original artist; and 
thus it fails in genuineness of expression, and that, it seems tome, 
is not a desirable thing in connection with elocution. 

Musically-accom panied recitations seem to me to take a differ- 
ent place. The art of speech and the art of singing are closely 
allied; and, historically speaking, public recitation seems to have 
originated with musically accompanied recitation. ‘The harpers 
and troubadours of olden times were singers, and frequently re- 
cited to musical accompaniment. And in many old writings the 
word which has been translated speech might just as reasona- 
bly have been translated reciting. For that reason it seems to 
me there is a historical basis for it, and it comes nearer to elo- 
cution than do the others. 

Mr. 8S. H. Clark: I have only words of agreement with the 
the last speaker. Where statue-posing is simply an endeavor to 
conform to a picture which the teacher has in mind; to repro- 
duce by mechanical means a certain attitude upon the platform; 
then I should say that it had very little educational value. But 
in the training for pantomimic expression where we are desirous 
of developing bodily expression, I think there is a place for statue- 
posing. If you can fill the pupil with the heartbreak of Niobe, 
and let her get some inspiration from the statue of Niobe, then 
she will reproduce by somewhat similar posing the emotion of 
Niobe; to that extent it may be made highly educative. But 
merely to copy the externals of the statue is bound to be detri- 
mental, at any rate to the pupil. 

As to bird notes let me illustrate. William Cullen Bryant has 
written the story of ‘‘The Bob-o-link,” and I have heard pupils 
say that they could not recite ‘‘ The Bobolink” because they could 
not ‘* bobolink” all through the poem. They might as well re- 
fuse to read Tennyson’s Brook because they could not bubble and 
bubble as the brook does, which J am inclined to think would be 
difficult. Therefore I think that in poems where the bird is sup- 
posed to speak if we simply enter into the blithe and joyous spirit 
of the bird, we have done far more than if we could imitate the 
exact notes of the feathered songster. 

Regarding musically-accompanied recitations, they have had 
their place since man first spoke. ‘The chant of the old Greeks 
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was a musically-accompanied recitation. But when in trying to 
make a musical accompaniment to our recitation we simply take 
the tune which the author has mentioned, and for instance, play 
Annie Laurie whenever we say something about Annie Laurie 
that is not true art, any more than would be a piano accompani- 
ment which consisted of nothing but the harmonized melody of 
the song. No; the true musical accompaniment is an atmos- 
phere, a background. It is useless to say this is not the speak- 
er’s art or the musician’s art. _I reply, it is a composite art, and 
as such is to be criticised. Nearly every great musician has 
written accompaniments for recitations. When a singer is sing- 
ing a selection and you play the tune along with the singing, it 
is very poor art, and when I say: ‘‘ And the band played Annie 
Laurie” and the instrument plays Annie Laurie it is not art. 

When the accompaniment serves as background or atmosphere 
for the thought, then, and then only, can we reach the highest 
possibilities of musically accompanied recitations. 

Mr. Chas. Bickford: I am opposed to bird notes for two rea- 
sons; first, I cannot produce them myself, and secondly, I do 
not believe they have any place in elocution. 

In regard to musically accompanied recitations I entirely 
agree with the last speaker; but I think that most commonly 
the musical accompaniment is used to bolster up the poor read- 
ing. 

In regard to statue-posing I cannot see why that is not a legit- 
imate part of our profession. We recognize gesture action, pan- 
tomime, as a part of our work, and it seems to me that statue- 
posing, properly directed, may be of very great importance to 
every student of our art. 

Miss Cora M. Wheeler: I beg leave to differ with the last 
speaker as to musical accompaniments being used to bolster up 
poor reading. I think it annihilates poor reading, I think it re- 
quires the very best of reading. If a voice is harsh or inharmo- 
nious, or if the reading is not rhythmic or not sympathetic, all 
these faults are emphasized by a good musical accompaniment; 
and, it seems to me that it requires the very best art of the reader 
to succeed with a musical accompaniment. 

Miss Laura E. Aldrich: Quite a number of the speakers have 
said that statue-posing has some relation to the art of elocution. 
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In the Latin tongue the word ‘‘/oqguor” had reference only to 
speech through the vocal organs; and therefore it aeems to me 
that elocution as used by us should refer to but three things; 
expression through the vocal organs; assisted by expression in 
gesture, and facial expression; and all of those things that accom- 
pany vocal expression; but that elocution only includes those 
subjects in which the voice is used. Therefore I should say that 
statue-posing would have no relation whatever to elocution 

I agree with the lady who has just spoken as to musically ac- 
companied recitations. It requires the very highest form of art. 
A great many years ago an allegory was given in Cincinnati, and 
a young lady recited the Marseillaise to the accompaniment of the 
orchestra. It aroused the most intense enthusiasm; every one 
enjoyed it; and it was highly artistic and she gave it in perfect 
rhythm and time, with the music; and yet there was not the 
slightest sign of singing or chanting about it. It was a pure reci- 
tation, but it was an artistic success. 

In bird notes I think we might agree with what Mr. Russell 
said the other day. ‘* You can’t tinkle.” The birds have not 
the vocal apparatus of the human being and the human being 
has not the vocal apparatus of the birds. The parrot kind, form 
the only exception And it is imposoible for us to produce many 
of their notes. ‘The only thing we can do is by means of whis- 
tling; and that is not done with the vocal organs, because it is 
impossible to imitate a bird in that way. I think that has no 
connection with true elocution. 

I agree with the gentleman from Chicago when he said that 
the bird notes have no connection with elocution except as they 
are suggested by the spirit that is implied through the entire reci- 
tation. The poem he speaks of ‘* Robert of Lincoln,” is one of 
our best examples of that. 

Mrs. F. H. Carter: When I think ofa statue, I think of the 
cold marble which the art of the sculptor has wrought into a 
statue, a god or a goddess, and it does not possess life. 

But it seems to me that if we would take, instead of statue- 
posing, the words ‘‘ interpreting poetic ideals and emotions 
through the body,” then, I think we have something which we 
all use in preparing our pupils for their elocntionary work, and 
something which is very necessary to our art. I do not think 
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there is anything that will cultivate the imagination of the pupil 
so quickly as to have him endeavor to express emotion without 
words. That is interpreting emotion through the body without 
words. 

The gentleman from Chicago says that if we look at the statue 
of Niobe, to imitate it, it is worse than nothing. I agree with 
that. But suppose we take a pupil who has very little imagina- 
tion, never had it cultivated in the least, and you say to that 
pupil give me your idea of mirth, or pleasure, without using any 
words. That is a drill in interpreting ideas through the body. 
And that I think properly belongs to this art of elocution. 

[ agree with all who have spoken in favor of musically-accom- 
panied recitations. They are among the most artistic things 
that we can do. 

The ideas that we gain from a recitation in which the bird 
notes are imitated are certainly an insult to the birds. I have 
never heard one in which the birds were not misrepresented. 

Mr. F. T. Southwick: I, with the aid of a friend of mine, 
concocted a musically accompanied recitation. I have never 
dared to give it myself, with the accompaniment, although | 
have great faith in it. I believe most thoroughly in a musically 
accompanied recitation, where, as the gentleman from Chicago 
has said, the accompanying element is subordinated to the inter- 
pretative. The great fault which, as a rule, I have found 
in musically accompanied recitations is, that the recitation begins 
to accompany the accompaniment, and we have (illustrating). 
Personally I cannot see how one could say: ‘‘ Ye sons—of 
France—now—wake—to—glory; Hark—what millions,” and so 
forth, following the rhythm of the Marseillaise, and yet be a 
reciter. 

With regard to statue-posing, I have only to say this. We 
must remember again that we have not yet settled upon defini- 
tions. If we mean by elocutionist, an entertainer, we find that 
a great many entertainers give statue-posing, some most beauti- 
fully—and others not so beautifully. Ido not think an artist 
should suffer, any more than we as elocutionists should suffer, 
simply because some are inartistic in their work. ‘To my mind 
the art of statue-posing, as I have seen it exemplified, is an art 
related to, but not synonymous with elocution. Its value to us 
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as trainers in pantomime is very great. I know of no better 
means for educating a class of ten or twenty young ladies, and 
teaching them what is meant by all the mechanical elements that 
go to make up perfection in pantomimic work than statue- 
posing. 

With regard to one side of the work, I used to criticise statue- 
posing because, as a rule, in statue-posing facial expression is 
neglected. Iam not sure but what that is a good thing, because 
I think the tendency with so many of us is to overdo facial ex- 
pression when presenting serious work. In classic recitation, 
which is to be suggestive, there is great temptation to become 
Gothic, or Romantic, if one may use the names of some other 
schools of art, and to be somewhat out of harmony therefore 
with our particular object. That is why I find statue-posing as 
preliminary work or preparatory work for elocution exceedingly 
valuable; but I do not mean, when speaking of it as secondary 
to elocution, that I do not consider it of primary importance in 
its own sphere. A statue-poser may not necessarily be a great 
elocutionist, and yet in his own art be exceedingly interesting. 

In regard to bird notes we are told that they may be suggestive as 
well as imitative. One may suggest a bird note, I don’t know— 
it may be a nondescript—but I have heard Miss Sybil San- 
derson do some very excellent work in that department. 

Mrs. Anna Baright Curry: The whole subject seems to re- 
solve itself in a personal judgment as to what is art. Fine art is 
clearly defined in its proper place. We can all find out what it 
is. It requires the predominance of the spiritual and mental 
over the physical and representative elements. Anything to be 
fine art must have those elements in that relation. 

There may be arts which are not quite fine, and yet they may 
be very pleasing. We all know that what is called ‘‘ programme 
music’’ is more entertaining to the masses of the people, uncul- 
tivated in music, than the classic forms of that art, and these 
forms, musically-accompanied recitations, statue-posing, bird 
note work, may go into this category of ‘‘ programme music.” 
‘They may have their places; they may be enjoyable to those who 
enjoy them; but they cannot claim, according to the accepted 
definitions of fine art, any place in that category. 

Now as to the musical accompaniments separately. Music is 
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an art; vocal expression is an art; and Sidney Lanier, in his lec- 
tures at Johns Hopkins University said, that the art of speech 
tunes was to be an art of the future, and that the art of speech 
tune was as definite and distinct an art to the ear that can un- 
derstand it as that of music. Arts may be combined for the 
sake of variety, and external combinations may be made that 
shall be pleasing to those who do not grasp the depth of either 
one of the arts; but to musicians—and musicians generally un- 
derstand their art more thoroughly than we as elocutionists un- 
derstand our art—to musicians the combination of speech and 
music is decidedly disagreeable. They test us, in regard to 
taste, on that one point. I have heard musicians at once pass 
judgment on a reader as having good taste or poor taste by ob- 
serving whether they used a combination of music and reading. 

(At this point the President called Vice-President Phillips to 
the chair. Next in order was a paper on ‘*A Neglected 
Trinity.’’) 


A NEGLECTED TRINITY. 

TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK. 
When your commitee asked me to read a paper before you on 
‘*¢ Idealism versus Realism,” I felt a decided reluctance to ac- 
cept the task. In the first place, a half hour seemed inadequate 
to the proper treatment of so broad a subject; in the second 
place, it seemed to me that, as a practical teacher addressing 
practical teachers, I could be of more use by presenting for dis- 
cussion a concrete phase of our work. Still, as one cannot 
without presumption venture to ignore altogether the judgment 
of the powers that control the programme, I present in this 


essay a sort of compromise between conscience and complaisance, 


in a suggestion for a simple and practical solution of a few of 
our problems. I offer this as a suggestion only, not as a dogma; 
neither as a key to the universe, nor even as a complete theory 
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of expression, but as a sort of finger-post, pointing to a path 
that we are in danger of losing. 

There are two views of the function of the School of Ex- 
pression or Oratory; one, that it is to train people to speak well; 
the other, that in addition to this, it is to broaden in every pos- 
sible way the wsthetic side of our nature; to emphasize those 
elements of culture which the college neglects and the technical 
school ignores. The former is the public’s conception of our 
mission, and, I may add, that which was generally accepted by 
teachers of elocution a generation ago; the latter and broader 
view is that of the more progressive of the younger school of 
elocutionists. It received its first and strongest impulse from 
the teachings of Delsarte, and latterly has been reinforced by the 
influence of modern pedagogical theories. 

Much of the confusion that has arisen in our debates has come 
from not exactly defining our place and purpose as a body and 
the scope and value of the educational movement of which we 
are a part. It is certain that we have forever left behind us the 
narrow limits of mere speech training; but, on the other hand, 
in the desire to identify ourselves with modern movements in art 
and education, we should not lose sight of our mission, which is 
to teach someone to say something to somebody. ‘This is what we 
are expected todo, and what we can never afford to ignore. If we do 
this well, all other things will in due time be added to us; if we 
neglect this for fascinating metaphysical theories and barren 
formulas, we shall soon come to be regarded as unpractical dream- 
ers, if not charlatans. This is a danger far more imminent than 
many of us suppose. Not long ago, one zealous disciple of an 
eminent teacher said to me, ‘‘I know I am far from artistic, but 
’ etc., etc. A 
pupil of another well-known school writes to a former teacher, 
‘‘T have evidently made a mistake and got into a theological 
seminary.” 


if I could only live up to So-and-So’s philosophy,’ 


Now, whatever laudable motives be behind such teaching, to 
take the money of a pupil who comes to you hungry for definite 
instruction in a special branch of learning and then substitute 
half-baked theories concerning things-in-general, is not only a 
fraud on the individual, but tends to undermine the whole pro- 
fession and to destroy all its influence for good in its own sphere. 
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The philosopher Emerson it was who advised us each to ‘* hitch 
his wagon to a star,” but that did not mean that we were to ex- 
change those useful vehicles for gas-bags and go ballooning off 
into circumambient ether in search of the unknowable, the im- 
possible, and the unnecessary. With the hope of helping to get 
our cart back into its rut, I venture to call your attention to the 
trinity, or, if you prefer the word, tri-unity, which my preface 
has so long neglected. 

I refer to that very common-place trio whose acquaintance 
most of us made, I fancy, long before we heard of Delsarte: 
‘the first person speaking,” ‘‘ the second person spoken to,” 
and ‘* the third person spoken of.” In my business as a teacher, 
I have obtained better practical results from the permutations of 


’ 


these factors than from all the ‘‘ magic squares,” ‘‘ accords of 
nine,” and like short cuts to perfection put together. How the 
first person affects the second person or is affected by him, and 
how both are affected by the third person, that is the problem of 
sctence of expression. What means will best enable the first per- 
son to properly affect the second person is the problem of the ar¢ 
of expression. This may seem far from soul-inspiring beside 
such Delphic utterances as that ‘* Art is the idealization of the 
Real and the realization of the Ideal,” or that ‘‘ We swim in an 
ocean of Truth,” with the inference that we have only to open 
out mouths to swallow some of it or possibly drown; but it has 
one advantage over these, in that it holds us down to our business, 
which is to enable the speaker (first person) to convey an im- 


pression about something (third person) to someone else (second 


person). 

But, you will say, this is very trite and common-place. Yes, 
but because it is trite and common-place we are prone to ignore 
it, and to soar into the illimitable vast and unknown, returning 
to earth with grand ideas concerning the Cosmos, perhaps, but 
with anything but clear notions of how to use our voices to the 
best advantage, or how to interpret a given selection so that, if 
inspiration fails us, we can at least be sure that our expression 
is grammatically correct. 

Take, for example, the Law of Form. We are generally 
taught that curves are Mental, straight lines are Vital. Never- 
theless, we find that in Didactie expression, which is typically 
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mental, both voice and action take straight lines, while Love, 
which belongs to the physical quite as much as to the mental na- 
ture, tends to curves. In endeavoring to reconcile such dis- 
crepancies, we become involved in a mesh of fine-spun distinc- 
tions, bewildering not merely to the tyro, but to the teacher 
himself. 

I am told that the favorite way of escape of one authority 
when confronted with such a dilemma was to look wise and say, 
‘* This is mystic, and only to be comprehended when you have 
penetrated the Arcanum.” A simpler method is to say boldly, 
‘¢ This is unpractical,” and try for a better solution. 

Whether this that I offer will withstand criticism or not, it is 
at least comprehensible, or seems so to me. 

A knowledge of a few fundamentals, like the law of attraction 
and repulsion and some observation of nature, are all that are 
essential to it. For instance, that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points is easier of demonstration than 
Man’s microcosmic relations to an ineffable mystery, and settles the 
question regarding didactic expression at once. Logical or 
didactic speaking has for its object the simplest presentation of 
a bare fact from ‘‘ me” to ‘‘ you,” and is concerned principally 
with relations between these. Hence the voice should and does 
move from the speaker to the auditor in a straight line, that is, 
it is aimed or projected directly at the auditor. (Example, 
‘* Columbus discovered America.”) But you have noticed that 
at one point, at least, there has been a deflection from the straight 
line, thus: Columbus discovered America. Just as the as- 
tronomer deduces from the eccentricity of the orbit of a star the 
existence of a hitherto undiscovered companion, so we may 
safely conclude that some outside influence accounts for this va- 
riation in our melody. Of course, you have anticipated the so- 
lution: the ‘‘ third person spoken of” is responsible. Notice, 
also, that the degree of divergence will be proportionate to the 
importance or ‘‘weight” of this object. Its direction 
will depend on more complex relationships, which we cannot 
now discuss. 

Action and reaction are equal. ‘The law holds in the mental 
as in the physical world, and as a result of its operation, we 
should expect to find that an emphatic upward movement of the 
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voice is followed by an opposite movement to a correspond- 
ing pitch below the normal line of melody, or keynote of the 
phrase. 


yisC Ove, 
C pus :, — A joo: 
olum Amer} 
if you Wish 


you Na 


with 


will walk 


This freer and more melodious speech belongs to the Conversa- 
tional style. It is possible when the tension of our straight line 
is relaxed, when the direct road being a matter of secondary im- 
portance, the objects along the road exercise a stronger attraction 
relatively. So the voice proceeds ‘‘ by forthrights and meanders ”’ 
whither it will, or, at least, so far as its tether of melodic range 
will permit. 

The same laws of relation govern form in action. For in- 
stance, my present gesture proceeds from me to you. It says, 
‘*T give to” or ‘‘impose upon” or ‘* projeot towards you this 
thought.” According to the emphasis of the point of departure, 
as Delsarte taught, is the strength of manifestation of the ‘‘ firs 
person”; according to the emphasis of the concluding element 
is manifested the importance of the ‘‘ second person.” Now 
(illustrate), my gesture includes the ‘‘ third person,” or object. 
It says, ‘‘ Let us (you and me) go there,” or ‘‘ Look at this,” or 
again (illustrate), ‘‘ 7 command you to go there.” 

When logic predominates, or when the transitions are to be 
clearly defined, we have straight lines, angles, accurate adjust- 
ments; where the connection is smooth, we have curves; when 
there is greater complexity of relation, we have spirals. 

Inflection and stress further exemplify this principle. Initial 
stress or inflection emphasizes the speaker, the personal element; 
the median stress dwells on attributes or objects and their ef- 
fects; while final stress or inflection accentuates the sense of pro- 
jection, or of relation to the person spoken to. We find another 
illustration in the instinctive selection of verbal expressions. 
Notice the sense of latent power that lurks behind the terse 
Yankee ‘‘ Git!” the explosive force of ‘‘ Get out!” Now listen 
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to the mother’s ‘‘ Run away,” with its affectionate and soothing 


curves, and the subordination of the speaker shown in the tender 
appeal of the final inflections that dwell on the vanishing ele- 


ments ‘**n 
** Go away 


” 


» 


and ‘‘ ae.” 


Now observe the effeminate effect of 


where the intention is manifest, but the sense 
of power to enforce the command is absent, because initial 
attack is wanting. 


Had I time, I might endeavor to show how these relations 
govern expression in description and modify the expression of 
emotion; but I must omit many intermediate steps if I am to 
touch upon the broader question of Realism versus Idealism, 
which I take to be that of literal as opposed to suggestive ex- 
There is a theory that the sole duty of the artist is to 
reproduce literally the phenomena of expression. 
must start back as if he really saw the object; in grief, he must 


pression. 


shed, or seem to shed, real tears, etc. 


In fear, he 


This is, in one sense of 


the word, Realism, and should succeed just in proportion as it 
But why, then, does it so frequently fail, and 
fail, too, when the genuine feeling, or its simulation, is strong- 


follows nature. 


est ? 


It fails because it negleets to take into sufficient considera- 
tion the second member of our trinity—the audience. 


For it is 


not enough to reproduce any or all the symptoms of a given 


emotion. 


right reflex of that emotion. 
own feature,’ 
words, he must create an illusion, not necessarily a reality. 


not his; ‘‘scorn her own image.” 


The great essential is to arouse in your audience the 
The actor must show ‘‘ virtue her 


In 


other 
A 


given symptom of emotion, in itself absolutely true to nature, 
will not always arouse in the audience the corresponding feeling. 
A red nose and what are accurately, if inelegantly, termed the 
‘* sniffles,” are in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the accom- 


paniments of real grief. 
provoke mirth. 


Here Realism defeats itself. 


Yet, seen on the stage, they always 
Again, the artist 


must select typical expressions; that is, those that appeal to the 
experience of mankind in general; and as we have seen, must re- 
ject even such typical expressions as tend to excite a revulsion of 


feeling. 
pression. 


In a word, the artist must have Ideal—Selective-ex- 
In a deep sense, I believe this to be Realism; that is, 


Reuism that goes to the roots of feeling, that keeps a just 


balance between the subjective, personal elements, and the ob- 
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jective relationships we have touched upon. Such a view neces- 
sarily antagonizes the theory that to read or act artistically it is 
only necessary to free all channels and then surrender one’s self 
to inspiration. I believe it should raise our conception of 
dramatic art intellectually. Such a view calls for profounder 
analysis, more accurate psychology, closer observation of nature, 
and, finally, greater self-control. 

The complexity of the reciter’s relations to subject and audi- 
ence requires a nicer adjustment of artistic means than either 
oratory or acting alone. Especially is this true of descriptive 
narration, where the reader is both orator and actor. Here, 
again, much depends on the relation of speaker to audience. 

There is a kind of imitative description which, superficially 
real, is truly far from realistic. (lIllustrate.) Prof. Fulton, in 
his admirable paper before the New York meeting, treated this 
sort of imitation as it deserved, and I can add nothing to what 
he said. But it is well to remember that, even in serious read- 
ing, imitation is perfectly legitimate when rightly used. The 
prevalent fault is that imitators mistake a part for the whole. 
The action of drawing a dagger may be made effective or 
ludicrous, according to the wealth or poverty of emotion with 
which we clothe it. Generally speaking, this emotional element, 
predominance of No. 1, not merely clothes, but to some extent 
transforms the literal action, and then it becomes, as we say, 
suggestion, rather than imitation. But if the speaker’s mood or 
temperament tends to identify itself with the object or action 
described, the expression will retain a great deal of literalness. 
Especially is this true when the narrator lives over again the 
events of his past life. 

The strongest of all presentations, emotionally at least, is that 
in which the speaker no longer describes the object, but depicts 
the effect of the object upon himself. When the speaker has so 
strengthened the bond of sympathy between himself and_ his 
audience that they see with his eyes and their emotions vibrate in 


unison with his, then descriptive expression becomes not merely 


unnecessary, but destructive of the rapport existing between 
them, for by implying a different point of view, it destroys the 
illusion of identity of relation which has been 80 carefully built 
up. When speaker and andience are at one, the speaker has 
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only to seem to see or feel; he has only to present the effect of 
the object, to create the identical effect upon his audience. This 
is said to be the secret of the wonderful illusions produced by 
Eastern necromancers, and something of this same hypnotic in- 
fluence is certainly exercised by great speakers. 

One should not forget, however, that such effects are not pos- 
sible at the beginning of an entertainment; a consideration 
which may be of value in determining the arrangement of a pro- 
gram, as well as the selection of artistic means for the interpre- 
tation of a given number. 

In closing, I wish again to repeat that I have not attempted to 
present or even touch upon many phases of our work. 

The conditions of emotional development, indeed all of what 
we may call the subjective side, I have purposely ignored. The 
necessity for personal culture has been ably upheld in our meet- 
ings. ‘The chief lack has been attention to details and methods 
of imparting knowledge. We need, besides, as our President 
has often urged, a theory of Expression that avoids on the one 
side the empiricism of the old school, and, on the other hand, 
the transcendentalism which pervades too much of modern 
teaching. In my own work, I have been forced to choose 
between what Walker termed ‘‘base imitation” and some such 
every-day method of explanation as I have instanced to-day. 

I will not pretend that I shall feel no regret if my theories are 
overthrown in the arena of discussion; but I shall bear defeat 
with a degree of equanimity, if it results in the establishment of 
something that is at once more scientific and no less simple. 


Discussion opened by W. B. Tripp, Boston: 

I wish to speak in terms of the highest appreciation of the 
general trend of Mr. Southwick’s paper. Most of his points are 
admirable. 

Let me take up the first point which suggested itself to my 
mind. The comment on the methods of to-day, conforming to 
the pedagogic and educational ideas of to-day. I agree with that, 
but I must take exception to one statement made by the speaker, 
that in aiming to follow these methods, we sometimes lose the 
point of our work, which was to teach someone to say something 
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to somebody. Now it seems to me that if we do follow these 
educational methods, which have been adopted in other lines of 
work, consistently and thoroughly, we shall not lose that point. 

What is the purpose of all art? What is the purpose of all 
education, unless it be to teach someone—perhaps not to say 
something—but at least to express something to somebody. Our 
failure to identify ourselves with modern educational methods 
will certainly lead us to the fault which he has so admirably 
pointed out in the ‘‘ neglected Trinity.” 

I have been somewhat surprised, I must confess, to hear some 
rise in this convention and state that they followed no method; 
believed in no method. I cannot see why that should lead to 
beneficial results. All other lines of education, all other arts, 
all other sciences have their methods, and why should not the 
science of expression ? For it is a science, we all agree. 

Very often those who do not realize the value of method, are 
apt to take something from one place, something from another, 
and make a kind of hash of the whole thing, and thus the pupils 
get hold of one thing here and one thing there; and there being 
no coherency, they really get hold of nothing at all. 

Perhaps one point might be suggested in this connection, that 
if we teach pupils to think and act for themselves, we may lose 
the pupils. For instance, a pupil comes to me with a selection 
which he desires to give; I take him and simply coach him in 
that selection. But he has learned nothing. He has simply 
copied me. He has learned not to think for himself, whereas 
our whole mission as teachers is to make the pupils think and 
act rightly for themselves. This brings up that question of 
imitation about which so much has been said. What do we mean 
by imitation? Is imitation the servile copying of a definite 
thing; or is it trying to induce a certain line of thought in the 
mind of the student similiar to the line of thought which is in 
our own mind? If the pupil comes to me to learn a certain 
selection, do I give him this gesture or that, this tone or that, to 
copy? No, I try to put before his mind an object which will 
bring that result; and if I do not succeed in that, he has gained 
nothing from me; even though he may have imitated my tones, 
my gestures, my facial expression, remarkably well. He will have 
to come back to me for the next piece, and the next, and per- 
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haps that is the reason I train him in that way. But after all, 
is not that a rather short sighted policy? If I teach the pupil to 
think and act for himself along certain definite lines, will he not 
certainly bring other pupils and not leave himself ? 

Now as regards this neglected Trinity. There have been six 
trinities by actual count mentioned in this convention since we 
assembled ; and now we have a new one, the seventh; and un- 
donbtedly one of great importance to us all—this teaching some- 
one to say something to somebody. But are these things not 
identical; are they not aunity? ‘There is the point. Can you 
separate one from the others? If I have a student in expression 
can I separate any one of that three from the others and be faith- 
ful to my mission as a teacher? I feel that I cannot. 

Mr. E. C. Abbott: The last sentence of the speaker suggests 
the thought that we have a trinity in unity. You cannot divide 
a man into three natures, moral, vital and emotional, absolutely. 
What we want is a working theory of Delsarte. We do accept 
his trinity; we do accept his nine laws. But what we want is a 
trinity in unity. Everything to-day tends toward the unification 
of forces. Heat and light and electricity areone. The develop- 
ment and training of the person himself, his mind, his spirit, his 
body, is the important thing for the elocutionist. We have in 
our work pantomime; we have the voice; we have the thought. 
Man is not only a trinity, he is a unity; and if we can control 
his mind, if we can quicken his imagination; we can develop the 
man along the lines given by Delsarte—because I never believed 
that Delsarte tried to divide a man into parts, but he wanted to 
get the potential force of our entire being. 

I agree thoroughly with the essayist that teaching someone to 
say something to somebody, is the prime work of the elocutionist. 

Mrs. Anna Baright Curry: When I heard the remark that 
we should look for what is practical in every line of work and 
teaching, it occurred to me that that word ‘‘ practical ” is under- 
stood dfferently by each one of us; and what is practical to you 
may not be practical to me; and what is practical to me may not 
be practical to someone else; what is practical for the grown 
man may not be practical for the child of six years; and what is 
practical for the child of six years may not be practical for the 
infant of six months. 
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Secondly, there must be something more than the merely prac- 
tical if we are to succeed. There must be some principle that we 
may all unite in. As human beings we have life; and there are 
facts of life, and principles of life that are common to us all, and 
if we can get at those principles, and understand their relations, 
it seems to me that we get at something that is practical in the 
very highest sense; and practical to every individual, no matter 
whether he be six weeks, six years, sixteen or sixty. 

Mr. Chas. Bickford: I do not wish to be classed as one who 
believes in the nine laws of Delsarte, and that is my only reason 
for saying a word just now. 

While I approve of the trinity to an extent, I do not believe 
that the nine species that Delsarte pretends to produce by the 
combination of the three genuses are possible. It is a delusion. 
You cannot take three elements and unite them and produce nine 
species. You may unite any twoof them; and you have three 
species, and you may unite all three and you have a fourth; but 
you cannot have more, unless you carry your genus into your 
species and call that a species; and that is equivalent as I have 
often said, to saying you have three kinds of bread, white bread, 
brown bread, and bread. 

Now I believe in the three states of man; and I believe in edu- 
cating and cultivating those three states of men, mental, vital 
and emotional. But Delsarte bases his three elements upon the 
theory advocated by the old systems of phrenology. It was not 
original with him. He was a man who was wedded to his 
religious belief, and he must have atrinity. He wished to make 
the whole of God’s beautiful world to be dominated by the Roman 
belief, and he took the phrenological idea that was first brought 
before the public by Dr. Franz Gall, of Vienna; but he found 
mental, moral, emotional and vital. He eliminated the emotional 
as he thought he must have a trinity. But afew years ago the 
Delsartians discovered that the finer nature of man, the emotions, 
pathos, the soul, was not represented in the Delsarte trinity, so 
we have now eliminated the moral and put in its place the .emo- 
tional. 

Mr. Robert I. Fulton: It seems that Mr. Southwick’s trinity 
is not the only one that has been neglected; but it is another 
phase of this matter that we are now discussing. 
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The paper referred to a formulation that I made at the New 
York Convention, and I wish to state that I have gained further 
light since that time. I hope to gain light every day and year 
that I live,—and I think we can make a formulation that we can 
all follow, and can also apply to the question of musically-accom- 
panied recitations, bird-notes, and statue-posing; and it is this: 
Whenever the dramatic intent of the language supersedes the 
mere description, although it may be couched in the language of 
description, you must give the action that portrays that dramatic 
intent; but if the descriptive feature is predominant, then you 
must not give dramatic or impersonative gestures. Mr. Clark 
has kindly worded this idea for me, ‘‘ dramatic identification,” 
and it is a valuable corollary to the main proposition which I 
offered in New York. 

And this is exactly the principle which should guide us in the 
matter of bird-notes, musically-accompanied recitations and 
statue-posing. If it is more important to represent the bird than 
the mentality of the poem which you are reciting, then I would 
like to hear you whistle; if it is more important to give the 
general meaning and sentiment of the poem and the bird-notes 
are merely incidental, then don’t let me hear you whistle. That 
is the principle. 

About a year ago I heard Mr. Clifford Harrison’s readings in 
London. Mr. Harrison gives musically-accompanied recitations, 
and he not only recites, but plays the music himself at the same 
time; but I found myself wishing quite often that he would 
either stop reading and play, or stop playing and read. If it is 
more important to give the music than the recitation, don’t re- 
cite; you see the point. 


Mr. Wm. B. Chamberlain, of Chicago, author of the next 
paper, on the ‘‘ Rhetoric of Vocal Expression,” was absent. In 
accordance with the action of the Board of Directors regarding 
absentees, his paper was not read, but was ordered to be published 
in the report. 


VOCAL EXPRESSION. 


RHETORIC OF VOCAL EXPRESSION. 


W. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The title of this paper ought not to require any justification. 
The term ‘‘rhetoric” is, however, much misunderstood and 
somewhat abused. The word is often treated as if it were 
derived from the Greek rheo, ‘‘to flow.” It seems 
more accurate to derive it from ero, an irregular form 
of the verb for ‘‘ speak.” Certainly the Greeks and the 
Romans used both it and its derivatives in reference primarily to 
the art of speech. With this view agrees the second definition 
given by Webster: ‘‘the science of oratory; the art of speaking 
with propriety, elegance and force.” Granting that in a later 
usage the term has come to denote primarily the science and art 
of written composition rather than of oral discourse, it is still 
evident that its original use has a real and vitally important sig- 
nificance, as indicating that the whole process of communication 
of thought, which was conceived as normally employing the 
voice as medium or instrument, recognized the activity of the 
speaking mind as original, creative. It was the highest office to 
which a citizen might aspire, the climax of public honor and 
personal power. If the modern use of the word ‘‘ rhetoric ” has 
been degraded so that it may now be understood to mean a drib- 
bling dilettante criticism of the minutiz and externals of writing, 
with no basis but that of unreasoning traditionalism, then it be- 
comes the privilege of its professors and students to restore the 
earlier and nobler meaning, even as we seek to redeem the in- 
trinsically good word ‘‘ elocution” from its alleged, and per- 
haps actual, thraldom in the domain of declamatory piece- 
speaking and ill-digested asthetiscism. We have waked up to 
the realization of the fact that ‘‘ elocution” and ‘‘ eloquence ” 
are simply two forms of the same word, one denoting the pro- 
cess and the other the result of the highest act possible to man in 
the flesh, the revealing of personality by ‘‘ speaking out;” the 
manifestation and the transmission of intelligeuce, conviction, 
enthusiasm, and the pressure of a dominating will-power by 
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which the soul of a man becomes a power upon the lives of his 
fellows. On the same principles we are compelled to respect the 
claim of the same great art of communication when presented to 
us under any other name or aspect. As we have already seen, 
‘*elocution,” ‘‘ oratory,” and ‘‘ rhetoric,” originally were, and 
actually are, the same in essence. If our later classifications 
seem to separate them, and especially if we are led under any 
misapprehension to conceive them as foreign or hostile to one 
another, then it is time to see what relation each holds to the 
others and what each in turn may contribute to the one common 
aim and end. In this paper, therefore, it is proposed to inquire: 
What are some of the fundamental principles of rhetoric re- 
garded as the science and art of the written communication of 
thought, and what are some natural applications and co- 
rollaries of these principles as appearing in oral communication 
of thought. 

It is at once conceded that the order of inquiry is the reverse 
of the strictly natural; for all thought in communication is 
naturally first oral, then written. Nevertheless there may be 
value in this method of approach to the subject, inasmuch as the 
literary formulations of the science have through their more ob- 
jective nature and their capability of preservation and criticism 
from generation to generation, received an amount of studious 
attention, which, indeed, belongs as naturally to oral communi- 
cation, but which on account of the evanescent nature of speech 
and its subjective, personal relations, largely eludes scientific 
grasp and detailed examination. 

What then are some of the fundamental principles of 
thought-communication in writing, and how are they paralleled 
in the processes of thought-communication by voice, and in the 
preparatory studies which may reveal the philosophy and develop 
the technique of speech ? 

The grand divisions of rhetoric are: Invention and Style. The 
order in which they are here named is the order in which they 
should always be studied for writing or for speech. 

1. ‘* Invention” cannot be called strictly a creative act, nor 
does it always indicate or pre-suppose a high degree of what is 
properly called ‘‘ originality.” It simply means the individual 
formulation of thought, or the combination and adaptation of 
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materials. The originality, the individuality, the independence 
of the thought is measured by the freedom with which the 
writer or speaker assimilates and employs the material needed 
for his purpose. Just here, by the way, is the first analogy we 
would indicate between writing and speaking. Both alike re- 
quire the free and original assimilation and application of com- 
mon materials, which become the individual property of the 
communicating mind by virtue of their special adaptations and 
uses. 

But the special analogies which we desire to draw will appear 
more fully upon a glance at the recognized forms of literary 
composition. In prose we have description, narration, expo- 
sition, argumentation, persuasion, and personation or dramatism ; 
and in poetry the epic, the lyric and the dramatic. <A glance at 
the leading characteristics of each form with a suggestion of the 
corresponding property in oral communication, is all we have 
room to attempt in this direction. 

By the general consent of rhetoricans, description is placed 
first among the forms of prose, the others following in the order 
above named; nor is this order an artificial one. There is good 
psychology in the arrangement. ‘The mind, like the eye, first 
sees single objects, which form pictures or images upon the 
mind’s retina, the imagination, and which, in the first instance, 
are not connected or related to one another. In the matter of 
delivery there is the same primal importance to be attached to 
this image-making power, and for the same reason,—because 
this is an elemental and absolutely essential process. The dif- 
ferent features of literary description, as dealing with physical 
images or character delineations, as regarding the point of view, 
which regulates the amount and nature of the detail, all these, 
as any teacher will immediately see, have their exact counter- 
parts in the elements of descriptive gesture and picturesque tone. 
And it can scarcely be called analogy. The reason for descrip- 
tive writing of a certain style will precisely constitute the reason 
for the same kind of descriptive action or intonation. Each jus- 
tifies and corroborates the other. 

Narration is a step higher in the realm of rationality, because 
it gives not merely images, but their re/ations. Narration shows 
an event, an outcome, One condition or action, as portrayed in 
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a single image, results or eventuates in another, and this in a 
third, and so on to a climax of results. It is this tracing of the 
invisible forces moving through the things that are seen which 
gives a higher satisfaction to the rational powers, and places the 
narrative distinctly above the descriptive as a literary form. Pre- 
cisely so in delivery. Good story telling implies a higher grasp 
upon all materials used than does mere picturing, and every 
practical teacher of elocution has found that he has touched a 
fuller chord in the pupil’s mind when he has shown him how to 
tell a story well. There is a fuller use of discrimination and 
reasoning; there is more connection, progress and cumulation of 
effect. 

Exposition is a large step further in the same direction, inas- 
much as this is concerned almost wholly with the tracing of 
forces and laws in the abstract, which in narration are given more 
in the concrete. Exposition thus exceeds narration by being both 
more metaphysical and more abstract. Correspondingly the vo- 
cal interpretation of expository matter requires a discerning use 
of propositional qualities in the utterance, which mark a much 
more mature stage in the student’s progress. Now will appear 
a certain openness, breadth and fulness of tone, which symbolize 
the greater reach of generalizing or conceptual thought. There 
will be also the sharpness of definitive propositionality, with its 
more discriminative intonation, symbolizing the discerning and 
reasoning action of the mind. ‘The qualities of picturesqueness 
required in the earlier stages will still be present, but now more 
distinctly rationalized, since image and scene are not now pre- 
sented to be received or enjoyed in themselves, but as concretely 
illustrating a principle or truth, which has been conceived. ‘There 
will be, therefore, a large suggestiveness, revealing itself by such 
symptoms as well-measured elliptical pauses, and intonation sug- 
gesting comparison and contrast, and mental amplification. 
There will be needed, also, an increased power of personal pro- 
jection, the subtle power of genial sympathy and dominating 
will. This increased personal power is demanded by the in- 
creased difficulty of conveying the abstract and the general; few 
are the speakers who succeed in this most important department 
of oratory. 

Argumentation differs from exposition chiefly in this, that 
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while exposition fulfills its office by showing what a notion or a 
proposition is in itself, argumentation, on the other hand, has 
for its proper object the maintaining of some thought or propo- 
sition as against a contradictory proposition, expressed or im- 
plied. Thus there is in argumentation a personal element which 
is wholly wanting in simple exposition. Argumentation proper 
assumes one individual mind meeting an antagonistic mind, and 
seeking to overcome the resistance by rebuttal and by proof. 
What properties of delivery, then, does argumentation especially 
require? Clear, distinct enunciation and logical grouping, in- 
asmuch as plainness is absolutely requisite to discussion; defini- 
tive propositional tone, which is indicative, specifying, particu- 
larizing, analytic, pointed; fulness and comprehensiveness of 
tone, typifying the breadth of generalization; personal frankness 
and openness of manner, as symbolizing the candid spirit in 
which discussion should be conducted; animation and vivacity, 
expressing the interest in the debate; warmth of tone-color as in- 
dicating generosity in the treatment of one’s opponent; positive- 
ness and wide reach in the slides of the voice as indicating defi- 
niteness of conception and incisiveness of thinking; volume of 
tone, measuring the speaker’s summarizing power and personal 
weight; irresistible pressure or ‘‘ stress” of tone, the image of 
the debater’s conviction and determination to insist upon the 
reception of his conclusions. How often do we hear a thoroughly 
satisfactory delivery of a discussion? Debate is a most popular 
form of composition, yet does one ever find a really artistic pro- 
duct in its delivery? Such art could surely never be secured 
without large grasp of the psychological and literary conditions 
of discussion, which the rhetoric of the subject must give us. 
Persuasion stands at the very pinnacle of human commnnica- 
tion. It uses all other forms for definite effect upon the minds 
addressed. There is an impact of soul upon soul, life kindling 
life, will moving will. All the earlier and simpler forms of dis- 
course may be conceived in some sense as coming to a man from 
without; persuasion comes into him, moves him from within. 
In its delivery persuasion must have both an emotional uplift 
and a volitional pressure. It is super-normal. It involves an 
expansion and elevation, a broadening and intensifying of all 
emotions that are natural and wholesome, Its bodily expression 
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will be an expansion and fuller activity of the entire frame. Its 
tone will be deep and full, suggesting the heartiness and earnest- 
ness of the experience. The whole man must reveal personal 
uplift and generous but irresistible domination. Persuasion is 
the most glorious office of the public speaker. To it all the 
trained powers of mind and body must contribute their full 
quota. One who has felt in himself or in another the thrill of 
genuine oratory, in this its climacteric moment, must realize 
that mere formal elocution, vital and indispensable as it is, would 
be utterly helpless without the broader and deeper study of the 
thought, which is included in what we here call the ‘‘ rhetoric” 
of the subject. 

Personation, or prosaic dramatism, we may briefly say, gives 
us the realization of a fact or truth in personal experience. The 
literary and psychological study of the situation is necessary in 
order to save the dramatic rendering from mere school-boy col- 
loquy. 

A moment’s glance at the forms of poetry will show us that 
the distinguishing element in them all is the song-form and the 
song-feeling; and this is in its very nature vocal. The epic isa 
story in song; the psychological conditions necessary for good 
narration are to be supplemented by the music of the verse. ‘The 
lyric gives personal experience in the language of song. Dra- 
matic poetry but sings the personal relations and idealizes the in- 
tensity of the passion belonging to the personal realization of the 
situation of the plot. 

All these literary forms simply indicate methods of thought, 
and each has its counterpart in vocal expression, which is but 
the representation of thought in the great nature-languages, ac- 
tion and tone. Indeed the impulse to so convey thought in 
these different ways through speech is the very soul of expres- 
sion. 

Oratory is simply the manifestation of this impulse and pur- 
pose in its natural, original order; and good reading or recita- 
tion reproduces the particular form of mental activity in the 
reverse order. In all these forms the expressional paraphrase 
is most useful as a literary and psychological preparation for 
rendering. Such paraphrase supplements a mere literary anal- 
ysis by adding personal relations of speaker and hearer, and sug- 
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gesting mental expansion and comment. The expressional para- 
phrase thus brings out to the reader’s consciousness for this pre- 
paratory moment, such thought-processes as he would have ex- 
perienced had he actually created the literature itself. Indeed 
the genuine expressional paraphrase is a virtual recreation of the 
thought. 

II. The second grand division of rhetoric is called ‘‘ Style.” 
It may be considered the technique of written expression. All 
its principles are perhaps reducible to these three things: Clear- 
ness, Beauty and Force. All have been condensed by Herbert 
Spencer into the simple idea of economy of attention. Each of 
the three which I have chosen as reasonable condensation of all 
principles, may be seen to have its close analogies in principles 
of vocal interpretation. This will appear not only by agreement 
or correlation, but as growing out of the very condition of mind 
in the speaker, and meeting the same demands in the mind of 
the listener or reader. 

1. Clearness. The exact and definite perception of the 
thought in any form of literature depends not only on the nicety 
of word-chosing, but also, and especially, on the accuracy of 
structure in phrase and sentence, and upon the relations of the 
different parts in the sentence. It will be seen at once that the 
analogous elements in delivery or rendition are clearness of 
ENUNCIATION and rationality of grouping. ‘The way in which 
the different words are brought together, forming elements or 
units of attention according to the grammatical and logical prop- 
erties of the sentence, measuring the accuracy of the reader’s in- 
terpretation. Practically we all know how a difficult passage of 
literature may often be cleared up by simply reading it aloud 
with intelligent grouping and inflection. Then, too, the broader 
relations of thought, as expressed in more involved or complex 
Sentences, will require the application of grouping and inflection 
in the broader use of melodies, showing relations of completeness 
and incompleteness, of antithesis, balance and climax; all these, 
whether revealed on the page or in the voice, are essentially lit- 
erary and psychological qualities, and are all subject to the laws 
of rhetoric. 

2. Beauty. Here we may have mere euphony, which is of 
course a matter of ear and voice, or we may have the finer prop- 
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erty of suggestiveness and symbolism in sound. This from a 
literary point of view is called ‘* onomatopoeia,” which is assur- 
edly a literary quality. When appearing in vocal rendering it is 
popularly called ‘*sympathetic tone” or ‘‘ expressive reading.” 
But whether literary or vocal, if rightly apprehended, it has its 
roots in the same poetic faculty and is in either case equally 
artistic. 

3. ‘* Force” often practically means ‘*‘ clearness”—an intel- 
lective property. In so far as force stands for energizing impact 
of will upon will, it depends upon the choice of such words and 
the use of such arrangement and structure as shall through the 
suggestion of sound or movement represent the particular kind 
of impulse or pressure through which the speaker seeks to move 
the listener. 

The commonly accepted forms of ‘‘ stress ” will readily be seen 
to furnish the varions moulds for the shaping of the correspondent 
forms of verbal expression, so that we may say, rhetoric grows out 
of speech rather than speech out of rhetoric, in this matter of 
energy of utterance. The mere hint is sufficient to call to mind 
the abrupt, sudden, impulsive words which make up our vocabu- 
lary used almost exclusively in passages marked by the ‘‘ initial 
stress ;” the more prolonged, firmly held, insistent words, which 
measure the cumulative power of a self-controlled will, as shown 
in the ‘‘ final stress;” the encouraging, ennobling, swelling 
phrases, with enlargement and fulness, which measure the power 
of uplifting energy marked by the ‘‘ median stress;” and the 
monotonous fulness and stateliness of the passages which we seek 
to interpret by the ‘‘ thorough stress.” 

For this audience it would be ‘‘ bringing coals to Newcastle” 
to illustrate in detail all the points here mentioned. The con- 
clusion insisted upon is simply this; that out of the conception of 
the thought, whether in the mind of the original composer or that 
of the artistic re-creator, there grew by the same law the speech- 
form, symbolizing the thought-form, and the literary-form, which 
is but the conventional sign of the speech-form. But, inasmuch 
as a literary form acquires by its very nature permanence and 
tangibility, as a record of both expression and thought, we do 
well to return to that record as a basis of comparison, corrobora- 
tion and guidance, Oral rhetoric does, indeed, far transcend 
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written; but both have one source. It is the thinking, feeling, 
willing mind in the process of communicating its action to other 
minds. In this view we find corroboration for the philosophic 
basis of the technique of expression on its mental side, in which, 
as I believe, nearly or quite all the thoughtful elocutionists of our 
day are essentially agreed. 

It was moved by Mr. T. C. Trueblood that Mr. George W. 
Saunderson, of the University of Wisconsin, who had been ap- 
pointed to discuss Mr. Chamberlain’s paper, be given this op- 
portunity to present his views on the subject. The motion was 
seconded by several members and carried. 

Mr. George W. Saunderson, of Madison, Wis., then addressed 
the Convention. 

Mr. George W. Saunderson: I learned that Mr. Chamberlain 
was not to be here and that his paper was not to be given, and 
therefore ceased to think about the subject, until my attention 
was called to it a few moments ago; and therefore my thought 
upon the subject is not thoroughly formulated, and cannot be a 
discussion of Mr. Chamberlain’s paper. However my own ex- 


perience in teaching has been largely along the line of what might 
be called ** The Rhetoric of Elocution.” As a result of the con- 


dition of my work, I have taught rhetoric, elocution and oratory ; 
and the rhetoric work was required work. The elocutionary 
work was elective, and therefore all my elocutionary students had 
rhetoric. As the time was limited, I got in the habit of carrying 
over the principles which I had taught them in rhetoric to the 
elocution; and I had a very simple basis; two things—principles 
and practice—to make them see the application of the principles 
of rhetoric to the use of the voice, to the vocal expression of 
thought, instead of the written expression of thought; and in 
doing that among the things perhaps that I depended upon most 
was Herbert Spencer’s principle of the ‘* economy of attention,” 
the principle of unity, and the principle of variety. Then take 
up the word, the sentence, the paragraph, and so on. I carry 
through all this study the general principles of rhetoric; and to 
make this a little more practical I will give you alittle more fully 
my method of work, for you will understand that I am simply 
giving you the result of my own practice and experience. The 
question of the paragraph for instance, I know that it is gen- 
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erally laid down by writers on the subject that the paragraph is 
purely a matter of the printed page; but you must all have found 
that the paragraph is just as truly an element of oratory, an ele- 
ment of speech, as of the printed page. Prof. James, professor 
of Psychology at Harvard, says that the natural method of the 
ordinary human mind is to move along to a thought; to take up 
the single thought, and to eddy about that; and then to move 
along to another thought and eddy about that, and so on, and 
you find the basis for the paragraph in that. The paragraphs 
then must be separated from each other by some means which 
will call the attention of the audience to the fact that you have 
turned from one phase of thought to another more or less differ- 
ent phase of thought; to a little different treatment of the same 
subject, it may be, or to an entirely different subject, or one more 
or less connected with it. 

The paragraph is the unit of the discourse; a whole in itself 
of a kind; and each paragraph requires a climax, perhaps—re- 
quires that the ideas shall be grouped around the central idea. I 
take up the question of thought analysis at that point, and ask 
the student what is the principal thought of the paragraph; 
where in the paragraph is that thought expressed, and 
what is the relation of every part of the paragraph to the prin- 
cipal thought and to every other part; and I try to make the 
student see that paragraph as a whole, and then bring out the 
parts of that whole in their relation to that principal thought. 
By doing that I find that I get quicker thought results, and of 
course you doubtless realize that in the colleges we have to work 
very largely for oratorical results. We are not working so much 
for dramatic results, not so much for the reading of poetry 
even, but for results which shall be shown in oratorical work; and 
I have found that by teaching in this way—and this is but a very 
meagre outline of the way in which I take it up—the student 
makes the most rapid progress in the direction desired. 

I also take up the relation of the paragraph to the whole selec- 
tion, and show the paragraph as a part of the whole selection, as 
I show the sentence as a part of the paragraph. 

I then take up the sentence, and take it up in the same way. 
What is the principal thought of the sentence; what are the sub- 
ordinate thoughts; what are their relations to each other and to 
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the principal thought; and then ask how can you make that re- 
lation most clearly understood and felt by the listener. That 
drives the principle right home. You make the listeners under- 


stand it and feel it as you do. 


The Secretary announced that the Board of Directors had de- 
cided to submit to the Convention the following amendment to 
the by-laws; 

No paper shall be read before the Convention of the National 
Association of Elocutionists except by the author of the same, 
and no essay shall be published in the official report of the As- 
sociation except such as has been read by the author at the 
Convention, the proceedings of which constitute the report of 
said Convention. 

But this by-law shall not be construed so as to prevent the 
reading and publishing of the essay of any distinguished scientist 
or literateur who may be invited by the Literary Committee to 
prepare an essay for the Association. The Literary Committee 
shall be accountable to the Board of Directors for all such invi- 
tations. 

It was moved by Mr. F. F. Mackay and seconded by Mr. F. T. 
Southwick that the article just read be incorporated in the by- 
laws of the Association. Carried. 

It was moved by Mr. 8S. H. Clark and seconded by Mr. V. A. 
Pinkley that the papers prepared for the Convention by those 
who were not present to read them be printed in the annual re- 
port of its proceedings. 

The point of order was raised as to the necessity of such a mo- 
tion. After considerable discussion the presiding officer, Vice- 
President Phillips, ruled that the motion was in order. As no 
appeal was made from his decision, the motion was put to the 
Convention and declared unanimously carried. 


THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 27, 1895. 
The Convention was called to order by the President at 7:45 
P. M., to hear the report of the Nominating Committee. 
The Chairman of the Committee, Mr. H. W. Smith, pre- 
sented the following list of nominations; for 
President, William B. Chamberlain, Chicago. 
First Vice-President, Geo. R. Phillips, New York. 
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Second Vice-President, Mrs. Edna Chaffee-Noble, Detroit. 

Secretary, Thomas C. Trueblood, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Treasurer, E. Livingston Barbour, New Brunswick, N. J. 

For the seven Directors the Committee submitted eleven 
names without any preference in order except in the case of the 
first: Mr. F. F. Mackay, New York; Mr. J. W. Churchill, 
Andover, Mass; Miss Minnie M. Jones, Philadelphia; Mr. 8. H. 
Clark, Chicago; Mrs. Loraine Immen, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Mr. Robert I. Fulton, Delaware, O.; Miss Emma A. Greely, 
Boston; Mr. F. Townsend Southwick, New York; Mrs. M. D. 
Manning, Lincoln, Neb.; Mr. J. 8S. Gaylord, Boston; Mrs. 
Elizabeth R. Walton, Washington, D. C. 

The Convention then adjourned until 9 A. M., Friday, June 
28, the hour appointed for the election of officers. 


EIGHT O'CLOCK, P. M., THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 
Recital by Mr. J. J. Hayes, Cambridge, Mass.: ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night,” by Shakespeare. 
FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 28, 1895. 


Session convened at 9 A. M., the hour appointed for the elec- 
tion of officers. President Mackay in the chair. 

It was moved and supported that Mr. 8S. S. Curry act as 
Judge of Election. Carried. 

Moved and seconded that Miss Laura E. Aldrich and Miss 
Alice C. Decker act as tellers. Carried. 

The Judge of Election then took charge of the Convention 
and the balloting proceeded. 

It was moved by Mr. Geo. R. Phillips and seconded by Mr. 
S. H. Clark that the Secretary be directed to cast the ballot of 
the Convention for Mr. Wm. B. Chamberlain for President. 

After considerable discussion the motion was put to the Con- 
vention and declared lost. 

On motion it was decided to vote first for the officers and 
afterwards for the new members of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Soper then stated: The question has arisen as to whether 
Prof. Chamberlain will serve if elected; and secondly why he is 
not here. I should like to answer these two queries. In the 
first place, I live in Chicago and know Prof. Chamberlain very 
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well; and I know that it was a combination of unavoidable cir- 
cumstances which prevented his being with us at this meeting, 
and it was a great grief and disappointment to him that he could 
not come. He has attended every other Convention except the 
first. Furthermore, he is a very modest man, and he has not 
lifted a finger or laid a wire to get this nomination; and I fur- 
thermore know that if elected he will gratefully and gracefully 
accept. 

The Convention proceeded to ballot. 

In answer to inquires the Judge decided that, in case of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s election, the person receiving the eighth place in 
the ballot for Directors should be declared the choice of the As- 
sociation to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Chamberlain. 

The Judge also declared that when those present had voted the 
polls would be closed and no further vote would be taken, where- 
upon it was moved by Mr. R. I. Fulton and seconded by Mr. 
F. F. Mackay that all members who should come into the 
hall between the hours of nine and ten A. M. be allowed to vote. 
Carried. 

On motion of Mr. H. W. Smith it was decided to hear the re- 
port of the tellers at 1 P. M. 

The Judge of Elections then said: I thank yon, ladies and 
gentlemen, for this honor; and for the honor of being a member 
of the Nominating Committee; and for that Committee I wish 
to say that they were actuated by no selfish motives and in no 
case did they permit personal preferences to sway them in their 
nominations; but in each case they selected men and women who 
they believed would best represent our profession and forward 
the work that we have in hand. Having finished my duties I 
now resign in favor of our honored President. 

The regular order of exercises was then resumed. 
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THE FUNCTION OF TECHNIQUE IN EXPRESSION. 


TEORGE LANSING RAYMOND. 


If the grandest deed in life be to give one’s life for others, the 
grandest field for usefulness opens where good soil is waiting for 
the seed of one’s experience. The invitation sent me by your 
committee to read a paper on ‘*The Function of Technique in 
Expression ”’—or ‘‘in Elocution,” as it was then worded, was 
almost as tempting to my capacities for garrulity as would be a 
question about warfare to a veteran of Waterloo. General Sher- 
man used to say that war was hell. No soldier thinks it 
heavenly; and to none of us who have fought the good fight of 
teaching, does the occupation suggest either the largeness or the 
rest of that adjective. Most of our lives have been spent in 
doing very small things in a very wearying way, scattering, like 
a farmer, the winnowings of straw in exceedingly barren-looking 
furrows, and hoping that Providence would do something with 
them. But Providence seems mainly bent upon doing something 
with ourselves, usually measuring out the degree of our success, 
like that of the great Teacher, by the degree of our self-denial. 
Whoever is to lead others to high standards must have reached 
them first himself. If so, he is likely to be tempted by the devil 
from the top of a moderately high mountain. After an outlook 
and a draught from the spring that is there, it is not easy to go 
back to the marshes—sometimes, too, in the valley of humilia- 
tion—and wait, and point, and draw, and shove till lazy feet 
have jumped the ditches. 

This is not the sort of occupation which, when we entered 
upon our work, many of us expected, or any of us desired. The 
inexperienced conception of a professorship like ours is more 
likely to be that of a man spending all his time in enlarging the 
range of Demosthenes and Shakespeare by his own commenta- 
ries, blowing their dead phrases to a glow with the breath of his 
own inflections, and starring their every climax with the rays of 
his own gestures; above all, exhibiting his familiarity with the 
very gods themselves, by pointing the end of every criticism with 
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a rocket bursting into a temporary rivalry of Venus and Jupiter 
and Saturn and the whole galaxy of the empyrean. 

As a fact, however, no boy was ever more cramped and smoth 
ered, while playing dumb orator, than some of us have bee 
spending so much of our lives, as we have, almost literally knee! 
ing behind those who, but for us, would have had little more i: 
fluence in the world than the dumb and the halt,—and with 
what result? Not infrequently, a comic result; for this is a 
world of incongruities. The born genius, to whom we have 
been conscious of offering a few hardly-needed suggestions, may 
thankfully attribute all his success to our efforts. But the 
man whom we have literally created from the diaphragm up, 
breathing into his lungs for the first time the real breath of life, 
is not seldom inclined to resent the impious insinuation that to 
any influence less than that of divinity could be attributed what 
he has become. Gratitude is a spring whose flow is measured, 
not by that which falls upon it from without, but by that which 
is already stored in the depths within. 

So it happens, as already intimated, that most of us recall the 
experiences of life as do soldiers. Talk of the flush of victory! 
There has been hardly any of that; not much, even, of dress 
parade; but, day in and day out, an endless drudgery of drill. 
This is so because we have been teachers, especially because we 
have been teachers of art, and for excellence in every art, as well 
as in that of warfare, preliminary drill is indispensable. | As ap- 
plied to most arts, this statemeut would not be disputed. No 
one expects to become proficient in playing instrumental music 
until after having associated certain keys of a certain instrument 
with certain notes in a printed staff, and having done this and 
passed from one key to another so many times that the whole 
process, both of mind and hand, has become automatic. Nor 
does anyone expect to become a painter until after a correspond- 
ing amount of practice in imitating visible effects with brush or 
pencil. But tell men that the same principle holds good in elo- 
cution, and many of them demur. ‘They know that, while few 


finger instruments or paint pictures, even in an elementary way, 
every man, in a certain way, speaks and gestures; that he does 
each by nature, and they argue that he can attain perfection in 
it through doing, as the Puritans used to say of the Univer- 
salists, merely as nature prompts. 
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HE‘ Don’t study elocution,” was the advice to his students of a 
theological professor whom I knew; ‘‘be natural.” He, himself, 
was a better man than some of his brethren. He had evidently 
practiced what he preached. It had become natural for him to 
put his watch inside his lips while lecturing—not to cultivate his 
voice, aS Demosthenes did with his pebbles; not to show his faith 
in Providence like a glass-chewing dervish; not even to swallow 
the glass and become a howling dervish; but because nature had 
made him, through a sort of chronic lockjaw, as incapable of 
opening his teeth to let a watch go in as to let words come out. 
His mistake was the common one of supposing a distinction to 
exist between the natural and the artistic. When technique is 
mastered, and its results become automatic, they, themselves, 
though not those of nature in its primary sense, become those of 
a second or acquired nature; and, in this condition, the highest 
compliment possible for them, as well as the highest tribute to 
their success, is given when they are termed natural. But it is 
difficult for some minds to recognize this fact. I have myself 
served on committees to award oratorical prizes in colleges other 
than my own, when my colleagues have advocated distributing 
the honors among those whose gestures and tones thrust most ap- 
parently upon attention, the fact that each had been carefully 
studied; in other words, among those whose study had not been 
sufficient to conceal art and to attain that naturalness to acquire 
which alone study is of any use. 

But if the result must be natural, why, it may be asked, must 
it be produced by art? Because, when a man turns from con- 
versation to public address, he has departed from the conditions 
of nature; and unless he have that rare artistic temperament 
which enables exceptional minds to recognize instinctively the 
new relationships and proportionments, each to each, of the ele- 
mentary elements of expression, he cannot restore these condi- 
tions except as he acquires skill through following the directions 
of some instructor who has such a temperament. 

Successfully changing private speech into public speech in- 
volves much the same process as turning a bug into a beetle 
through the use of a microscope. If you merely put one edge 
of the glass over his head, or tail, or wing, this appears too large 
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for the rest of his body. Only when you hold your microscope 
so as to magnify every part of him alike is the result natural. 
When a man begins to talk in public, he necessarily departs 
from the conditions of nature by using a louder and higher tone 
and more breath. As a result, he feels a tendency, at the end of 
every long sentence, to lessen his force, lower his pitch, and 
cease to vocalize all his breath. But if he yield to this ten- 
dency, which now, as you notice, has, in the changed conditions, 
become what, in one sense, may be termed natural, he produces, 
as in what is called the ministerial tone, a series of intonations 
entirely different from those which, in a far more important 
sense, can be termed natural; for, in natural conversation, the 
last word of a sentence, even if passing into a downward inflec- 
tion, involves, as a rule, the use of high pitch, loud force, and 
no change in the amount of breath expended. Possibly, too, a 
veteran in the service may be excused for adding here, as a sug- 
gestion to the younger instructors present, that perhaps the 
hardest thing to do in teaching elocution, as well as that which 
contributes most to whatever success one may attain, is connected 
with keeping at one’s pupils until they have succeeded in keeping 
up pitch, force and volume until the sentence is completed. 
Nothing, certainly, can forever break up a ministerial tone so 
well as cultivating in them a habit of doing this. 


But before conversation can be turned into acceptable public 
address, other changes have to be made. When the general 
pitch is relatively higher and the force louder, the pauses and in- 
flections have to be relatively longer; in fact, as has been inti- 
mated, every element of delivery has to be proportionately mag- 
nified. So with the movements of the body. Because the arms 
must be given a slower and wider sweep, and the hands and 
whole frame held longer in single positions, few, however grace- 
ful by nature, can gesture gracefully; except as a result of an 
artistic temperament, or of skill acquired from the instructions 
of another who has one. As for voice building, the impossibil- 
ity of overcoming, without continued practice, wrong methods 
of breathing, vocalizing or articulating is so universally acknowl- 
edged that the subject needs no mention here. 

That which does need mention, that for which, as I recog- 
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nize, I have been asked to prepare this paper, is connected with 
un answer to the question, ‘‘ How can the necessary instruction 
in elocution best be given.” ‘To this question let it be said, first 
of all, that there can be no unvarying answer. Successful 
methods of instruction are usually determined largely by the 
idosyncrasies and circumstances of individual instructors. One 
man can deal with large classes; another only with pupils in 
private. One feels that he must start with voice-building, 
another with intonation and gesture. A man able to teach at 
all ought to be able to decide upon his own course. Often only 
in the degree in which he is left free to do this, is it possible for 
him to infuse into his work that which is frequently the most 


important element of success, namely, his own individuality. 


But, while there is no uniform answer to the question proposed, 
there are two general aims to which it seems that the training of 
the student should be directed: First, to a mastery, one by one, 
of the elements of elocutionary form; and, secondly, to a theo- 
retical comprehension of the significance represented in the use 
of each phase of form. 

In attaining these ends, my own cirgumstances obliged me to 
adapt my methods to the fact that elocution in both the institu- 
tions with which I was connected was a study required of all. 
The department, therefore, had to be judged by the way in 
which it succeeded in reaching all, and be judged, too, in ac- 
cordance with the severest possible test, a test which, if applied 
to other departments, would have necessitated holding all ex- 
aminations in public. Prof. Corson, in his admirable work on 
the ‘‘ Aims of Literary Study,” makes a remark to the effect 
that in our colleges, those with natural aptitudes for elocution 
are selected to appear before commencement audiences, and that 
the results are attributed not to nature but to the instruction re- 
ceived. During all but the first half year in which I taught at Wil- 
liams College, every senior and junior, without exception, was 
obliged to speak at evening exercises open not only to the whole 
college, but also to the whole town. ‘The valedictory at com- 
mencement was invariably given to the first man in the order of 
scholarship, and the fifteen or twenty others who spoke with him 
received their appointments for no other reason than that they 
followed him in the same order. When I took charge at Prince- 
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ton, there was a law, which remained in force up to the time 
when my illness obliged me to be absent from the college, re- 
quiring speaking before the college and the public from all the 
seniors, unless excused by the faculty. On commencement day 
about eighteen appeared, all of them selected from the higher 
scholars. one of whom, however, was particularly selected, on ac- 
count of proficiency in oratory as valedictorian. But once, for 
three successive years, the man entitled to the highest honor for 
scholarship, i. e., the Latin salutatory, was chosen to deliver the 
valedictory, in case he preferred to do so; and before several 
otf 


commencements, upoh my recommendation, the privilege 


speaking was made optional with every man in the order of 
scholarship from the head of the class down to the last needed 
in order to fill out the requisite number. ‘Thus, as you notice, 
the reputation of the department had to depend upon the 
average appearance of a large number of students, and because 
scholarship mainly determined who these should be, the instruc- 
tion had to be conducted in such a way that, asa rule, the sami 
diligence that secured high rank in other departments would se- 
cure it in oratory. 

Again, as I was responsible for the oratory of all the students 
in college, numbering, at one time, almost six hundred, the cir- 
cumstances obliged me to adapt my methods to the necessity of 
economizing time. At one period, in Williams College, I had 
charge not only of elocution, but also of all the rhetoric, includ- 
ing English Literature and sthetics. At Princeton, I always 
had the rhetoric of public address, and, as professor of Oratory 
and Esthetic Criticism, was always desirous of finding time for 
lectures on the latter subject. It was necessary, therefore, for 


me to do as much as possible with the students assembled in 


classes. But how can one give instruction in manner to col- 
lective bodies of students, without interfering with their indi- 
viduality of manner? Evidently only by confining class instrue- 
tion, if possible, to certain features in which the manner of all, 
notwithstanding differences in other regards, must be alike. But 
are there such features? Why not? I, at least, think that 
there are. ‘There are certain methods of using the lungs, tongue 
and palate which are invariably the same in all persons when 
speaking properly. There are certain methods of emphasizing 
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by means of pauses, inflections and force which all orators, when- 
ever they are are holding the attention of their audiences, no 
matter how different may be their general styles, invariably em- 
ploy; and there are certain methods of moving elbows, wrists 
and fingers, the slightest deviation from which invariably causes 
a gesture toseem awkward. These methods, therefore, I thought 
that I could separate from others, and safely teach to students 
collectively. ’ 

To show the practical application of these conclusions, voice- 
building, with which many teachers rightly begin their instruc- 
tion, I never attempted with the freshmen. The voices of some of 
them were not sufficiently settled for the practice necessary; and, 
besides this, many could not perceive the importance of it or be 
interested in it. But all were prepared to find some interest and 
profit in the study of intonation and gesture. Nor even when I 
began upon voice-building, as I did in the sophomore year, could I 
accomplish much by at first taking the whole class together. After 
a single lecture, explaining breathing-movements, I found my 
best course was to appoint an hour when, once or twice a week, 
students could come to me for a minute or two, and receive, each 
for himself, certain exercises adapted to his individual require- 
ments, which he was expected to practice till the next appoint- 
ment. After personal instruction had thus insured right methods 
of making the elementary movements of breathing, vocalizing 
and articulating, but not before this, as it seemed to me, the 
class were prepared for concerted exercises, for which, sometimes 
in connection with lectures on other subjects, I met them once or 
twice a week, during the junior and senior years. 

Exactly the reverse of this order of instruction was adopted in 
teaching intonation and gesture. These subjects were begun in 
the freshman year, and with bodies of students collected in classes, 
the instruction, in accordance with what has been said, being con- 
fined to the methods invariably employed by all persons when 
speaking properly. I found that these methods were violated 
not only on account of the disproportionate use of some elements 
of emphasis as compared with others, to which reference has been 
made already, but also on account of unconscious imitation, as 
when a country lad came echoing the ministerial tones of his 
pastor. I found, too, that mistakes arising from both causes 
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could be corrected, to an extent, by conscious imitation of right 
methods. 

With the double purpose, therefore, of keeping out of college 
false methods, which, if introduced, might be imitated, and of 
cultivating true methods, which it would do less harm to have 
imitated, weekly exercises were begun with the freshmen. Once 
or twice the whole class met together, then they separated into 
divisions numbering, when studying inflections, from fifty to 
twenty, and, when studying gesture, from twenty-five to twelve. 
Lectures were given on the substance of certain material in my 
‘*Orator’s Manual,” which they were told to review and to learn. 
One exercise each was devoted to the general principles of 
emphasis, to time and to force, and about three exercises each to 
inflections, to gesture and to miscellaneous reading. In connec- 
tion with this, at some time in every exercise the students were 
asked to repeat, sentence by sentence, after me a certain decla- 
mation in the ‘‘ Orator’s Manual,” printed with which are indi- 
cations for pauses, inflections, force and gesture. Every time 
this declamation was repeated, the attention of the student was 
directed to something different; during the lecture on pauses, 
for instance, to the pauses, and during the lecture on inflections 
to the inflections. Yet, every time, I myself used all of what I 
have termed the essential and unvarying elements of vocal, and, 
after we came to gesture, of visible emphasis. The lectures were 
intended to explain the significance of the emphasis demanded. 
This particular mode of practice was intended to train the stu- 
dents for that which, at the beginning, was, for half of them, a 
physical impossibility, namely, to embody the emphasis in the 
form. As applied to the use of the voice, the conception was 
that the essential and unvarying elements of delivery, such as 
pauses and inflections, especially downward ones started in con- 
nection with sustained force at high pitch, had to be learned 
through repetition precisely as is the case with a tune in music. 
When it came to gestures, after explaining their significance and 
general methods of formation, I spent two or three exercises in 
walking from man to man, pulling into shape elbows, wrists and 
fingers, while showing exactly how to produce about a dozen 
movements, which, in my opinion, include all that are necessary 
—not for acting but for oratory. Then, to accustom the stu- 
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dent to make easy transitions from one gesture to another, and 
to do this while speaking, I had the class follow me, sentence by 
sentence, while L added gestures to the declamation already re- 
peated so many times before. 

Now, cautioning you to bear in mind that all the methods of 
instruction adopted have not yet been mentioned, let me direct 
attention to one or two additional considerations with reference 
to those already described. One consideration is that half 
the freshmen of a college do not naturally take enough interest 
in a subject of this kind to practice any exercises whatever out- 
side of a recitation room. ‘Therefore, in order to teach them 
anything at all, I was obliged to make them practice inside of it. 
Another consideration is that attention can be best confined to 
tones and gestures, and to these alone, when exemplified by the 
application of them toa single declamation easily memorized, 
und, therefore, requiring no effort to recall it. A third considera- 
tion has reference to objections sometimes urged against the 
method of practice described. Underlying all of these, is the 
general statement that it necessitates imitation. But what of 
that? Every method of expression necessitates imitation. Man 
is an imitative being. Children imitate the tones and gestures 
of their parents; and all grown people of the same countries— 
[rishinen, Scotchmen, Englishmen—imitate those of one another. 
So do all speakers in the same college. What is it but carrying 
out the dictates of common-sense for an instrnctor to avail him- 
self of this fact by taking steps to turn the imitative tendency 
into right directions ? , 

But imitation, it is said, cultivates methods of delivery not 
characteristic of the speaker himself, and, therefore, destitute of 
individuality. This objection, if it can be proved, is certainly 
valid. But can it be proved with reference to the methods just 
described ? If concerted practice be confined, as has been ex- 
plained, to effects which every successful speaker produces in the 
same way, what harm can be done by causing all one’s pupils to 
produce them in the same way’? What these effects are has 
already been indicated; but the truth of what has been said of 
them can, perhaps, be clearly apprehended only as they are 
contrasted with other effects which there should be no endeavor 
to cause pupils to produce in the same way. These other effects 
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are those directly dependent upon individual temperaments and 
tendencies. For instance, there is the rhythm of the tones, and, 
sometimes, the reach of the gestures, as determined by the rate of 
the movement. Notice, however, that as applied even to this, it 
is possible, in class exercises, to repeat the same declamation 
both in slow and in fast time, and thus to show the student how, 
while words and gestures continue similarly related, their genera! 
efforts, absolutely considered, may be different, and to show him, 
too, how the rate of delivery should be determined by his own in- 
dividual constitution and interpretation. Asa result, some of 
those trained in the same class, because naturally phlegmatic, will 
speak slowly, and others, because naturally nervous, will speak 
rapidly. 

Again, there is the melody of the movement, as determined by 
the intonations not of emphatic but of unemphatie words. 
Melody, as determined by the former, can usually be shown to 
follow a fixed law, one manifestation of it meaning one thing, 
and another meaning another thing. Therefore, it can be taught 
to students collectively. But melody, as determined by unem- 
phatic passages, can, without misrepresenting the sense, differ in 
persons of different temperaments, or from different localities, as 
in the accent of an Irishman as contrasted with that of a Yankee. 
Therefore, in my opinion, any class practice of this unemphatic 
melody is hazardous. Indeed, even to private pupils, it is often 
best taught when it is not taught. In directing attention to it 
at all, there is always some danger of tampering with individuality 
of effect, which is nowhere more clearly differentiated than in 
these unemphatic passages. But, besides this, to cause the stu- 
dent to think of them in any way has a tendency to cause him to 
make them emphatic, which is precisely what they ought not to 
be. Their relation to what is emphatic, especially to the em- 
phatie words, seems best preserved when they are treated more as 
a flag is when attached to a staff. Wave the staff in the right 
way, and the waves of the flag will take care of themselves. It is 
mainly a disregard of this simple principle that causes the artificial 
effects undoubtedly produced by some of the older systems, notice- 
ably by that of Mandeville. So I think that in nineteen cases 
out of twenty, perphaps, melody on unemphatic passages can be 
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left to take care of itself; and even with the twentieth man I 
myself should try to cultivate flexibility by a general course in 
voice-building, before venturing upon anything else. 

What has just been said furnishes a partial answer to a still 
more serious objection sometimes urged against any practice that 
is even in the slightest degree imitative. This is that it tends to 
produce an anintelligent effect, i. e., to make delivery determined 
by certain requirements of form irrespective of it as an expres- 
sion of thought and feeling. There is no apprehension on my 
part that any who have ever been pupils of mine, or who are ac- 
quainted with my ‘‘ Orator’s Manual,” or with the tendency 
which that book, when first published, introduced into the teach- 
ing of elocution, will suppose this objection to be applicable to 
methods as actually practiced by myself. But they may suppose 
it to involve a theoretical deviation from their own straight, if 
not narrow, principle. Let us consider the question for a little 
from this view-point. My theory is, that, in the degree in which 
any essential characteristic of delivery is defective, there is not a 
movement of the elbow, wrist or fingers, of the lungs, larynx, 
palate or tongue, which can be freed from defect except as a 
result of automatic action acquired through a slow and laborious 
practice of exercises, every feature of which has been accurately 
described by the instructor and put into execution by the pupil; 
for no matter how rapid or how slight a gesture or a tone may be, 
the eye or the ear will be sure to detect and feel any defect what- 
ever in its expressional quality. 

The carrying to its logical conclusion of this conception is 
what I conceive to be the application to elocution of the require- 
ments of technique. Against this latter as necessitated in elocu- 
tion, the objections urged are precisely the same as those urged 
against it as necessitated in any art.. For this reason, they would 
better be answered, perhaps, in a general rather than in a specific 
way. Misunderstanding of the relations of technique to expres- 
sion, and consequent suspicion of it, is common in our own 
country. I sometimes think that it is constitutional with us. 
Certainly no race manifests such possibilities in this direction as 
does the Anglo-Saxon. Many of us have apparently become so 
accustomed to see a form used to express a mental condition dia- 
metrically the opposite of that which it should express, that we, 
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have ceased to recognize any necessity of having the one correlated 
to the other. Is there any other race among whom an ideal hero 
is a man like Rochester in ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” Bertie in ‘‘ The Hen- 
rietta,” or the ‘‘ Disagreeable Man ” in ‘‘ Ships that Pass in the 
Night,”—a man whose exterior exactly misrepresents his interior ? 
Is it a wonder, either, that this nonconformity of the ideal to the 
real in actual life should influence conceptions of art? An 
Italian or a Frenchman with a voice naturally melodious, a frame 
naturally graceful, and both naturally flexible, seems to believe 
instinctively that the form of expression should be, and can be, 
conformed to that which is behind it; and he never thinks of ap- 
pearing in public until he has studied sufficiently to secure this 
result. But an Englishman or an American who, as a rule, has 
by nature either an inarticulate drawl or a nasal twang, and an 
awkwardness not only unthinking but unthinkable, he, forsooth, 
must hold a theory that any study of elocutionary technique is 
unnecessary. 

The truth is that art-theories, like religious creeds, are framed not 
so much for the purpose of adjusting conditions to the demandsof 
truth, as of advocating the conditions, whether of truth or falsehood, 
which the framers recognize to be their own. The majority of 
us would rather keep all the world below us than, by pointing to 
a level higher than our own, risk having someone discovered there 
who, instead of ourselves, has attained it. Accordingly, it is 
common with the English to think that if one has only some- 
thing to express, he need not trouble himself about the form of 
expression. So, when they wish to express heartiness of wel- 
come, they imitate the action of men shaking hands with ladies 
holding up heavy trains on their arms—actions necessarily sug- 
gestive of a pretence of having artificial habits acquired at court, 
and, by consequence, just as necessarily incapable, in the remot- 
est degree, of suggesting anything even of the nature of hearti- 
ness. They, too, and their followers in our country are the only 
people who have ever seriously assigned high rank to men like 
West, Blake, Beardsley, or Whitman; and even when, according 
to the analogy of the law bringing day after night, they wake up 
to the fact that the technical aspects of form are worthy of at- 
tention, they also acknowledge this in an equally one-sided way, 
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on the same principle apparently, that a boat when nearest cap- 
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sizing in one direction is always thrown, when there comes a turn 
of the wave, where it is nearest capsizing, in the opposite direc- 
tion, Swinburne and Oscar Wilde have certainly not neglected 


the requirements of technique as applied to form. 


But, there- 


fore, argue the English, with just as much logic as they apply to 


signit 


gnificance irrespective of technique, these poets are to be judged 


by their technique irrespective of significance. 


Similiar conditions have characterized the thought of our own 
country. Our great transcendentalist, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
seldom makes an allusion to art, or an attempt to practice it, 
without going astray with reference to this matter of technique: 
and probably not one New England clergyman in a hundred has, 
even to-day, a sufficient comprehension of the fact that by truth 
is Meant an exact adjustment of form to spirit not to use the text 


6 God 


is a spirit and they that worship Him must worship Him 


in spirit and in truth ” as an argument against ritualism—which 
it may be but is not necessarily. To what an extent, too, anything 
like correct form is supposed, in our country, to be a necessary fea- 
ture of pictorial art, may be correctly estimated by looking at 
the covers and posters of what are, undoubtedly the best repre- 
sentatives of our artistic conceptions—our popular illustrated 


magazines. 


But with us, too, there is an abundant evidence of the inevita- 


ble danger of capsizing in the other direction,—of paying so 
much attention to technique that significance will be ignored al- 


together. 


Poetic form, for instance, as used by Shakespeare, 


Coleridge, Scott and Burns, was characterized by apparent ease 


and facility. 


Whatever art there was in it, if not wholly con- 


cealed, at least called attention, not to itself but to the thought 
and feeling for the expression of which alone it is of any use. It 
is true that, in the times of Queene Anne, form like this was 


considered insufficient for the purpose. 


It is also true, though 


the fact is not often acknowledged, that in our own times there 


is a similar opinion. 
Pope and Dryden were artificial. 
about our styles? 


But we have learned that the styles of 
What will our successors learn 
Certainly, if those older poets cultivated an 
unnatural rhythmic swing, ours are cultivating an equally un- 
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natural melodic swag, the straight-forward movement, which 
alone is logically appropriate in an art, the medium of which is 
a series of effects in time, having given place to a succession of 
side-heaves, occasioned by endeavors to lug on heavy epithets 
In the overloaded form, there is scarcely more drift, which used 
to be considered essential in poetry, than in a fishing-smack with 
every line on board trailing in the water, and every hook at the 
end of it stuck fast in sea-weed. From the levy made upon 
p> 
pose that the contemporary muse was the mistress of a South Sea 


every possibility of ornamentation within reach, one would su 
Islander, who never sees beauty where there is no paint. Or, to 
turn to an art where paint is more legitimate—in pictures. We 
all recognize that here, too, the form may be unduly emphasized. 
When one enters a gallery, the work of the great master is most 
likely to be that which, at first glance, might be mistaken for a 
mirror reflecting nature outside the window; in other words, a 
work, in whieh technique, however pertect in itself, has been 
earefully subordinated to the requirements of representation. 
How is it with our little masters of to-day? After that unani- 
mous vote of the artists of New York with reference to the bronze 
statute, can there be much doubt that they think more of letting 
the public know about their technique, or, say, about the famil- 
iarities of the studios in which they cultivate it, than about any 
mental or spiritual purposes to which this should be subordina- 
ted? There have been times when it was thought vulgar, even 
with reference to things never considered vulgar im themselves, 
for a man to ‘‘ talk shop” or ‘‘ act shop,” or, in any way, to 
thrust his shop upon public attention. But our present artists 
are evidently not so squeamish. We are assured that the exhibi- 
tion, not of the finished but of the undressed product—of that 
which is nearest to the skeleton of the studio—would be emi- 
nently appropriate for a Broadway shop-window. Of course, one 
should not object to anything that may be necessary to support 
the life of art; but it is, certainly, a sanitary question how much 
the remains of that which has been denuded of what might be 
properly termed its meat can add to sweetness and enlightenment, 
when thrown out of the front window onto the public pavement. 
One ought not to object, either, very seriously, perhaps, to 
heavenly twins in a garb representative of the times when there 
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was no knowledge of good and evil; but it does seem a little in- 
congruous to find them here in Boston perched above a doorway 
where half-grown boys and girls are expected to enter in order to 
peruse the modern novel. The question is, What does it all 
mean? And if the answer be ‘‘ Nothing,” the condition 1s un- 
fortunate. Anything made to represent nothing cannot be asuc- 
cessful product of representative art. 

Appreciating the full force of this conclusion, and the absolute 
necessity of having the form, as developed by technique, exactly 
conformed, in every case, to the requirements of significance, 
the repititious practice of pauses, inflections and gestures, the con- 
sideration of which led to this digression, was also accompanied, 
in my own teaching, by a careful explanation of the exact phase 
of thought or feeling represented by each different method of 
using them. Before the close of the term, also, three or four 
separate exercises were devoted to reading. In these the students 
were expected to apply, mentally, the methods of delivery which 
their imitative practice had enabled them to produce physically. 
My way of causing them to emphasize the right words in the 
right way was to keep interrupting them with questions. My 
reason for this, as I explained to them, was that an interested 
audience is always mentally asking questions; and _ the 
moment that a speaker’s tones cease to be those natural 
to the answering of questions, his audience, so far as tones have 
any influence, will cease to listen to him. Practically, too, I 
never found one downward inflection, which could not be brought 
to exactly the right pitch, in response to questions thus put. 
They produced the same result as was once indicated as desirable 
by the late Dr. Tyng, formerly rector of St. George’s Church, 
New York. He said that the secret of his success as a public 
speaker was his imagining everyone before him to be a numskull to 
whom every little statement must be explained. 

A student of mine would begin, ‘‘ Why put off longer the 
declaration of independence? ” 

‘* Put off how ?” I would ask. 

‘** Longer,” he would answer. 

** Say so, then,” I would reply, and he would go on: 

‘‘ Why put off longer the declaration of independence,” drop- 
ping his voice on the last word. 
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‘* Declaration of what?” I would ask. 

‘¢ Independence,” he would answer in a tone slightly higher. 

** Of what?” I would ask again. 

‘‘ INDEPENDENCE,” he would say, this time considerably 
higher. 

*¢Of wHat?” I would shout; ‘‘ I’m deaf. Ican’t hear you.” 

‘*INDEPENDENCE,” he would cry. 

‘* Well, say so, then,” I would tell him again. ‘‘ You’re not 
lulling babes to sleep. You’re trying to rouse men to action.” 

And so, finally, the voice would rise to the proper pitch; at 
first, of course, with too much force, but it is easy enough to 
regulate force after a pupil has learned to use pitch. 

Following the class exercises that have been described, there 
were courses in vocal culture, and, at some time before gradua- 
ting, every student was required to appear for at least six private 
rehearsals. ‘To these, he always brought a copy of his speech 
written on alternate lines of the paper used, between which, as 
he spoke, I would mark with colored pencils every emphasis or 
gesture which, as judged by the requirements of significance, 
was wrong, or was omitted where its use would be an improve- 
ment. 

After the freshman course, the mere physical requirements of 
form were not troublesome. Out of aclass of over ahundred, I 
have frequently found no more than two or three physically una- 
ble to make right inflections; and every flexible man—certainly 
three-quarters of the class—could make satisfactory gestures. 
The rest knew, at least, how to practice in order to learn to do 
so; and, if interested in the subject, always finally accomplished 
the desired result. 

A few words more I feel impelled to add with reference to the 
general effect of requiring all the students of a college to take, at 
least, some such preliminary instruction in the technique of elo- 
cution. Asa means of turning attention to professions necessi- 
tating public address, especially the ministry and the law, there 
is no doubt of its utility. Certainly, a quarter and possibly a 
third of those entering such professions from institutions where 
this study is required, do so as a result of its revealing to them 
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oratorical aptitudes of which, but for it, they never would have 
imagined themselves possessed. 

Nor must one forget the close connection between elocution 
and literature. The man who has learned how to arrange tones 
and pauses in reading is the one who can best arrange what can 
be easily read by others. Where elocution is properly taught, 
not once in a dozen times, will you find a prize writer in an up- 
per class who has not started by being a prize speaker in a lower 
class. When Wendell Phillips made a special study of elocution 
at Harvard, by his side studied Motley, the historian. But, be- 
yond its influence upon literary excellence, the kind of practice 
necessitated in elocution, and its very apparent effects, are a reve- 
lation to large numbers of students of the true method through 
which thought and feeling can make subservient to themselves 
the agencies of expression in any department whatever, which de- 
mands the acquirement of skill; indeed, a revelation of how, if 
at all, the mind ean master the whole body or any of its bodily 
surroundings. 

Now, I submit that the comprehension of facts like these is 
essential in the formation of character. Therefore, there is 
good reason why the majority of the great teachers, whose names 
have come down to us from antiquity, like Aristotle, Gamaliel, 
(Juintilian, were teachers of expression, some of them, like the 
last-named, distinctively teachers of elocution. ‘There is good 
reason to hope, too, that the time may come when, in our coun- 
try, the instructors in this department will not march on com- 
mencement day, as so many of them are now obliged to do, with 
the tutors and assistants at the end of the procession. Unless 


possession be more important than expression, unless the mind 
be a well and not a spring, unless it be more essential to weigh 
> - 


down the memory than to wing the imagination, unless the term 
be a misnomer, how can it be 


? 


‘‘ Institution of Liberal Arts’ 
otherwise ? 

At the opening of this paper, attention was called to the fact 
that elocution is an art, subject, therefore, to the principles 
controlling all the arts. Notice, now, that it is not only an art, 
but also, in an important sense, the art of arts, the centre and 
fountain of the whole :esthetic system. When the fountain 
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plays, there is melody and rhythm in the rush of its spray and 
the ripple of its overflow; there is color and line in the sunlit 
bow crowning its brow and in the ghost-like shimmer weleoming 
the touch of the moon or the frost. But there would be noth- 
ing to hear or to see, except for the fountain itself. Nor would 
there be anything of the whole art-system except for elocution. 
Make that which can echo man’s intonations, symbolize his artic- 
ulations, imitate his postures and the hues and outlines that sur- 


round him, and you have the possibilities of music, poetry, 


painting, sculpture and architecture. Whatever more these arts 
include, they gain all their uses and meanings from the previous 
use which an immaterial soul has made of its material body. Art 
is human sentiment made incarnate in the forms of nature; and 
it first touches nature in the human form, as in elocution. 

Now, observe one result of this. Al! the other arts necessi- 
tate an external product; and the difficulties connected with in- 
venting and arranging this, call attention to form in a way that 
elocution: need not. The musician may forget about significance 
in thinking of melody and harmony, the poet in thinking of 
metre and rhyme, the painter, sculptor, architect, in thinking 
of color and outline. But the form to which the elocutionist 
must apply tne results of technique is a part of himself. There- 
fore, he, of all artists, is least liable, in his own conceptions, to 
divorce the form of expression from the significance of expres- 
sion. ‘lake any elocutionary system and you will see the truth 
of this,—that of Delsarte, for instance. What does it suggest ? 
To half of us the trinities—the importance and possibility of 
accurately representing significance in the form. But to the 
other half, it suggests gymnastic technique—the importance and 
possibility of adapting the form to every possible requirement of 
of 


both conceptions. Such a result is not so inevitable in any 


grace. At the same time, to all of us it suggests something 
other art. Nor is it an unimportant mission of elocution, as | 
conceive, to make it inevitable in all the arts. But, while doing 
this, and because doing it, our branch of instruction has a 
broader mission still. What, as well as it, can enable a man to 
realize that he has a soul of which his body is merely an instru- 
ment, an instrument that can be made to signal any purpose, or 
trumpet any call? And the man who recognizes that the human 
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form can be transfigured by the influence of soul,—is not he the 
one most likely to recognize that, by way of association or sug- 
gestion, all forms can be thus transfigured ? 

The technique of expression with which we have to do, may, 
sometimes, as said at the opening of this paper, necessitate our 
dealing with very small things; but they are like the small stones 
which, when put together, frame the grandest edifice. For the 
principles of expression which we teach—what are they but those 
which best interpret that which is most important in humanity, 
and not in it alone, but in all the audible and visible forms of 
the universe, from which it is possible for humanity to derive 
wisdom and guidance ? . 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. THomas C. TruEeBLoop: I think we are very 
fortunate after having extended so many invitations to 
Prof. Raymond to have him with us this morning, and to listen 


to his admirable paper on the technique of elocution. There 
are so many things that I wish to discuss that I am bewildered 
almost, as I come before you with the points that I have placed 
upon this paper. 

Discussion means, I think, getting at the truth, whether we 
agree or not at the outset; and there are some minor points upon 
which I perhaps do not understand Prof. Raymond. 

I think we all have felt the lack of appreciation by students of 
the work that has been done for them. They reach a certain 
point in our art, ‘‘look into the clouds, and scorn the base de- 
grees by which they did ascend.” We look upon this as marble- 
hearted ingratitude. They have accomplished something by 
means of technique in elocution, and forget all about the process 
through which they have gone. 

I think the gist of what has been said in the paper might be 
summed up in the sentence which I take from the paper of Prof. 
Raymond: ‘‘'The whole process becomes automatic.” That is, 
one has gone through the study of the principles, and by means 
of short exercises has become so conversant with those princi- 
ples that unconsciously he uses them in his own speech and in 
his own public reading. I believe that in teaching these princi- 
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ples our illustrations should not be too extended ; that they should 
be short and definite; and that we should bring out our idea of 
those principles by the question process, the Socratic method 
that has been referred to by Prof. Raymond; that is, having the 
student reach the idea, and establish the principle, by putting to 
him certain questions. “Then the same process may be applied 
to more extended passages Perhaps I may be allowed to bring 
forward here, by way of illustration, some of my own methods 
The process of teaching these principles is gone through very 
carefully with classes; then I ask each student to bring forward 
some passage of eloquence which he particularly appreciates, and 
deliver that before the class, apply the principles he has learned, 
and then have general criticism upon those passages. And I 
find that it is a very simple and easy transition from the ordinary 
conversational method into oratory. 

So far as I am concerned, I am not able to distinguish where 
conversation develops into oratory. I believe that oratory of the 
highest type is nothing more than a dignified, energized, magni- 
fied, one-sided conversation—one-sided in this sense: that in ora- 
tory you take into account what the audience is thinking about, 
what they would say if they had an opportunity to answer the 
speaker, or propose questions to him. What he has to say is in 
answer to those questions, to those thoughts and feelings that 
are engendered in the audience. 

Again I would say that I think this question process is of 
great value. When the student utters a passage in such a way 
that it does not bring out the idea that you wish, question him 
about it; what do you mean here; what do you mean there. 
And he will tell you in very nearly the language of the author he 
is trying to interpret, but it will have a very different meaning 
from that given in the first rendering. That leads to what I 
call directness in oratory; and unless a man has that directness 
it is almost useless for him to appear before an audience. So 
that I think the greatest secret of success in oratory, is the 
directness which comes through the conversational method just 
described; a style which was ashered in and I| hope forever es- 
tablished by that prince of six generations of Boston culture, 
Wendell Phillips, and very closely followed by Mr. Beecher and 
Mr. Depew. 
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I am not sure that I clearly understand what Prof. Raymond 
means by ‘‘ ministerial tone.” If I do, we have not the same 
idea of what it is. “He speaks of it as being a reduction in pitch, 
force and volume toward the end of the sentence What is 
usually called the ministerial tone has to do almost altogether, 
it seems to me, with pitch and melody. It is a style of speech 
of peculiar intonation in which there are notes of song, combined 
with notes of speech, and accompanied with attempts at cadence, 
which generally end in false cadence. Now I think that one of 
the best ways to root out that ministerial tone is by this question 
process that Prof. Raymond so strongly urges. 

Mr. J. 8S. Gaylord: There are different ways, three different 
ways, as I have observed of teaching the technique of elocution. 
The first way is to go at it directly from the outside and teach 
the forms of expression. ‘That has been practiced a great deal, and 
I need not say to you that there are many and fatal objections to 
it, one of which is from the physiological psychology which says 
that every activity of the mind has a tendency to express itself 
in the most perfect form. This principle all the physiological 
psychologists place at the basis of the relations between the mind 
and the body; so that it is dangerous to associate any idea with 
a predetermined form of expression. If we could always have 
the same individual placed in exactly the same circumstances, 
giving exactly the same idea, in the same way, and in the same 
relations, then it might be possible to determine the form in 
which it should appear, otherwise it cannot be determined. No 
one has ever satisfactorily determined the form in which any 
complex idea should appear, 

It always results in a mere approximation and we are all dis- 
satisfied with it. 

The second way in which technique is taught is best described 
by those who teach in this way, and who say that if you direct 
the activities of the mind sufficiently, gradually influence all the 
activities of the mind, you can gradually bring out every crite- 
rion of Rush or Delsarte by working on the man on the mind 
side. 

Mr. V. A. Pinkley: I think one element might be added to 
the definition of the ministerial tone, and that is the quality de- 
rived from speaking through the nose. 
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What has been said as to your feelings not always enabling you 
to correctly express your thought is extremely just. I think we 
may place ourselves in the right attitude emotionally, toward 
any thing, and still not be able to perform that thing adequately. 
I might say to myself [ feel that I can lift a thousand pounds, 
I might put myself in the right mental attitude; but I 
might not have the physica! strength necessary to perform the 
feat,—but I must practice my physical powers until I can lift 
that thousand pounds; and so I say in this matter of elocutionary 
technique, unless it is properly studied we cannot fully succeed 
in our work. 

We cannot go to Europe without machinery; and 
more than that, the machinery must be rightly directed; 
and it seems to me that our oratorical contests show 
how necessary technical knowledge and technical ability 
are. What farces many such contests are? Many who 
engage in them know not the rudiments of the art of oratory. 
And the judges of such contests, who are they? They are se- 
lected because they were captains or colonels in the late war, or 
because they are great merchants—not for their knowledge of 
oratory. A dean of a university said to me some ten weeks ago: 
‘* We are going to have an oratorical contest on Friday, would 
you not like to be there?” 1 said { should like to be there, and 
asked, ‘* Who are the judges?” ‘* Why the judges are Messrs. 
So and So, and So and So” (mentioning names which I will not 
give here). He might as well have said Messrs. Deaf and Dumb 
and Blind, so far as their knowledge of the subject was con- 
cerned. When I asked if he thought them fully competent to 
discharge their important duties, he replied: ‘‘ They have influ- 
ence and that is what the university wants.’’ But I think 
_that the university needs something beside wealth and influ- 
ence. 

Mrs. Carolyn H. Trueblood: I think there is nothing so neces- 


sary in this profession as voice culture, unless it be a thorough 


education in the liberal arts. 

Pupils are not trained long enough in many cases, and if I had 
my way with pupils over eighteen years of age, 1 would keep them 
at voice training until they possessed a good voice. But it is dif- 
ficult to do that under our rushing system of to-day. Of course, 
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persons differ in their capacity and natural aptitudes to begin 
with; and while some persons need but a year, others would need 
to study from three to five: years. 

I do not believe in voices giving out and breaking down. The 
voice ought to be good in man or woman until past eighty, and 
should not lose its quality and strength at all at seventy. 
Thorough vocal culture is absolutely necessary. You may have 
the idea all right in the mind, but with improper methods of 
speaking, which are the results of long years of bad habits, you 
have difficulties to contend with which cannot be removed in a 
day, nor in six weeks, and often you cannot get rid of them ina 
year. 

Mr. Geo. B. Hynson: Mr. President, It is all very well to say, 
that the voice will flow properly if there is a proper conception 
in the mind, but one thing I know, and believe it is the experi- 
ence of most teachers, that we have instructed men whose voices 
were most abominable, and in the course of six weeks we have 
benefited those voices, without benefiting them mentally at all. 
They were no better men and women at the end of that time, 
except vocally. It is true that if we take a thousand good men, 
their voices will be better than those of a thousand evil minded 
men; but, nevertheless, there may be five hundred or more of 
those good men with most abominable voices, and I use the word 
‘*abominable”’ from the standpoint of the acceptance of the 
world at large as to what is a good or a bad voice, and I agree 
most heartily with Mrs. Trueblood that we should pay more at- 
tention to voice-culture, and, if I may throw out the suggestion, 
I think this Convention should devote more time to the discus- 
sion of voice-culture, for it seems to me that this is the very 
foundation of all our work. 

We have given comparatively little time to the discussion of 
that subject, although qur programmes have been magnificent. 

Mr. C. W. Emerson: I think we all agree that it is absolutely 
impossible to develop an orator without his giving very much 
time to the study of vocal technique unless he be a genius, and I 
believe that even geniuses go through this same process, perhaps 
unconsciously, and [ think it would be safe to say that all per- 
sons who have developed great powers as orators have gone 
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through the right process of technique, under some teacher or 


through their own environment. 

The main question, therefore, seems to me to be not whether 
we shall study technique, but how shall we study it; and we can 
help one another more by discussing the different methods of 
achieving these desired results than in emphasizing the fact that 
technique is necessary. Can we not start a wave in thisdirection so 
that these meetings shall be something in the form of a teacher’s 
institute in elocution ? 

Mr. Charles Bickford: Dr. Rush said that to read well one 
must first learn how, and I am sure the plan of technical train- 
ing explained in the paper is certainly a profitable method of 
doing that thing,—of learning how to read. 

I believe that technique is essential for that purpose, and that 
When we have adapted our voices, our faculties, our physique to 
speaking well, and gesticulating well, that we shall do so without 
a great mental effort. 

We studied grammar in our early days—although perhaps none 
of us enjoved it—but the principles have become part and parcel 
of ourselves, so that when we read, while we do not say that is a 
noun and this is a verb, this governs that and that governs this, 
yet the grammar is there, and unconsciously in a sense, we do 
analyze everything we read, and must give it proper expression. 
I believe in natural reading, natural gesticulation after one has 
acquired these principles which underlie correct reading, so that 
they have become natural to us. But that involuntary action 
that is sometimes called natural gesture I have no faith in, be- 
cause involuntary action must of necessity as often be wrong as 
right. 

Mrs. Emily M. Bishop: The gentleman who read the paper 
has said that no gesture could be good or satisfactory unless one 
has an artistic nature, or has received instructions from a teacher 
who has such a nacure. I most thoroughly agree with the speaker, 
but it seems to me that the methods which a teacher pursues 
make a very great difference in the result of his teaching, 
whether we are artistic or not; whether we are artistic or 
mechanical, 
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THE THE 


PREPARATION OF MATERIAL 
PLATFORM. 


FOR 


HANNIBAL A. WILLIAMS. 


In no phase of the work in which we, as teachers of elocution 
and public readers, are engaged, is there, perhaps, so great a 
difference in methods employed as that on which I have been 
asked to write, namely: ‘* The Preparation of Material for the 
Platform.” 

It is safe to say that no two elocutionists follow the same gen- 
eral plan in the study of selections for public reading. This is 
probably due to the fact that so little has been said upon this 
special division of our work by those best qualified to speak. 


The fact that no one will be more benefited than the essayist 


himself by a comparison and discussion of methods of study in 
preparation, has caused him to consent, reluctantly, to open this 
fruitful and most important theme. 

To those of us who are not endowed with superior intellectual 
faculties but who, like Snug, the joiner, are ‘‘ slow of study,” 
the thorough preparation of material for the pudlic platform 


means a large amount of discriminating and conscientious 


labor, —a labor requiring the practical application of all the ele- 


ments of our art in their numerous varieties and degrees. 
The most that we can do in our preparation and presentation 


of our material, is to give to both our very best efforts, and that 
is the least with which we should be satisfied. It is that, too, to 
which our audiences are entitled, and that which we owe to our- 


selves, no less than to the profession we have adopted. 

Perhaps the most practical method of presenting the sugges- 
tions I desire to offer, will be, to select for your consideration a 
few pages from my analysis book, of one of the most familiar 
scenes in the play of ‘* Julius Ceasar.” From this transeription 
it will be noted that «simple but systematic order of study is 
suggested, not, perhaps, the one best suited to the needs of others, 
but one which has been most helpful to me personally. 

So many minor points require attention, so many little things 
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need to be carefully weighed and adjusted, that, in order to 
avoid neglecting any of them, or of overlooking many details de- 
cided upon after reflection, that some sort of a plan for register- 
ing the full results of the study seems essential. 

In the study of a selection as a literary composition we not 
only need to be told to enter into the sympathy of our author, to 
make the characters our own, to be baptized in the spirit of the 
text, etc., but we need to know how to proceed to accomplish 
this absorption and assimilation of the thought. The same will 
hold true in the study of selections for expression. ‘The oft re- 
peated injunctions, be natural, put more soul into the work, etc., 
are valuable; but we require something more; the means where- 
by we may attain to natural and soulful interpretation should be 
pointed out. In this special department of study, we should 
particularize rather than generalize. 

For convenience, the study in preparation may be arranged 
under the general heads of—Js¢t, Study from the standpoint of 
literature and 2nd, Study from the standpoint of expression. 

Every selection studied with a view to platform representation, 
should, at the outset, be copied in a large well-bound book kept 
for the purpose. ‘The text should be copied in large seript, on 
lines about }¢ of an inch apart, and on left hand pages only; and 
in the blank spaces left for that purpose should be written every 
valuable observation and annotation. 

We are now ready to take up the study for preparation, from 
the standpoint of /iterature, Mark Antony’s speech from the 
forum scene in ** Julius Cesar”; in which we shall touch briefly 
the subjects of paraphrase, synopsis, scansion, kind of discourse, 
the theme, parts of discourse, including introduction, explana- 
tion, conviction, excitation and persuasion. 

1. Paraphrase. After copying the selection on the left hand 
pages a paraphrase (or re-statement in amplified form) should be 
written out on the right hand pages. 

In order to make the subject clear I will read an extract from 
my paraphrase of the first four lines of the speech beginning 
‘¢ Friends, Romans, countrymen; lend me your ears; 1 come to 
bury Cesar, not to praise him. The evil that men do lives after 


them; ‘The good is oft interred with their bones. Comrades, 


citizens of Rome, compatriots, I beseech you to hear me. Do 
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not allow the fact that I was a friend, and relation by marriage, 
of the dead dictator, cause you to prejudge my motive in appear- 
ing here as a mourner, nor prejudice your minds against the little 
I shall say touching the life, character and death of him whose 
vices and virtues were well known to you and all the world. My 
mission here is one of humanity; not to pronounce a eulogy or 
panegyric over his remains, but to enshroud his mangled body 
and place it in the silent chamber of the tomb. It is said that 
the influences of men’s wicked deeds go on forever while those 
for good rest with them in the grave.” 

From this it will be seen that in the preparation of this para- 
phrase, the mind has been focused upon the various incidents 
suggested by the text. The thoughts have not only been restated, 
but transposed, re-arranged and dwelt upon, until a vivid mental 
conception has been fixed in the mind. During this process a 
rapid silent commentary or conversation is carried on. 

For example, take the first word ‘‘ Friends,” and thoughts 
similar to these arise. To whom is that word addressed? ‘Toa 


concourse of the common people Why were these people 
there? Some to see a pageant, others to hear the discourses, 
others out of simple curiosity. Was Antony a plebeian? No. 
Was he on intimate terms with any of the rabble before him ? 
Presumably not. Why then does he denominate them there as 


‘* friends”’ and not fellow citizens ? Under the circumstances 


he thought it wise to be deferential. 

Thus the mental application necessary to produce the para- 
phrase stimulates that most potent factor in expression, imagina- 
tion; and so expands the written thoughts, that on recurring to 
the original text it glows with new meaning,—with larger signifi- 
cance; and by this means we ‘‘ get the thought” and enter into 
sympathy with the author. 

2. Synopsis. After the paraphrase a synopsis of the selection 
should be written out; that is, an abridgment, embracing the 
principal heads and a general view of the whole that may be seen 
at a glance and kept before the mind; by means of which the 
proper relation of parts can be maintained. 

3. Scansion. If the selection is in verse it should be scanned 
and marked. ‘The greater part of the vast wealth of matter 
Shakespeare left us as a legacy was wrought with infinite skill 
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and conveyed to us through the medium of verse. As public 
interpreters of poetry we should possess a sufficient knowledge of 
the art of verse construction, to enable us in our reading to en- 
hance the beauty of the peet’s work and not impair it by disre- 
garding the accepted laws of melody. Forexample: To suppress 
the ‘‘ed” in ‘* beloved” and ‘‘ cursed,” and thus destroy the 
rhythm in the following couplet from Mark Antony’s speech: 


‘« Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabbed; 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away,” 


would be as painful to the critical auditor, as it would be unpar- 
donable in the public reader. 

The simple scansion of this line from Cesar ‘‘nor construe 
any further my neglect,” would, besides preserving the beauty of 
the line, teach the reader that the accent should be given to the 
first syllable of the word construe instead of the second, as is al- 


” 


most universally done. 

4. Kind of Discourse. We have next to determine the kind 
of discourse. If its ultimate end be the forming of a new con- 
ception it will be explanatorg; if a new judgment or conviction, 
it will be confirmatory; if a change in the sensibilities is to be 
effected, it will be pathetic discourse. ‘The word pathetic is used 
here in its larger sense, and includes all discourse where the 
emotional purpose predominates. If a new action or purpose, 
by change in the will, it will be classified as persuasion. Evi- 
dently this oration comes properly under the latter head of per- 
suasive discourse. 

But as the ultimate end of persuasion, implies the changing of 
an inactive or antagonistic will, the immediate objects, through 
which this ultimate end is reached, may necessitate appealing to 
the intellect and sensibilities, as well as to the will of those ad- 
dressed. In our analysis of this oration we shall find the im- 
mediate objects of explanation, conviction, excitation and per- 
suasion, are all used by Antony in achieving the final object of 
his discourse. . 

5. The Theme. In all rational discourse there must be a 
single theme. There must be one leading purpose to be effected 
and that purpose, steadily pursued throughout the discourse. In 
the oration under discussion what is that single theme? What 
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is the one object, to which all others are subordinated? Clearly 
it is, the avenging of Cesar’s murder. 

6. Parts of Discourse. The development of the theme of dis- 
course proceeds, necessarily, by stages, which may be distin- 
guished from each other; though the various divisions are fre- 
quently so interrelated as to make it difficult to draw the line of 
demarkation. Knowing the theme or ultimate purpose, we have 
how to trace the immediate objects leading up to the final. The 
first part of the oration is preparatory; and while extremely short 
isan ample conciliatory introduction. After the introduction 
Antony enters at once into the explanatory. With consummate 
adroitness he presents facts, for their consideration; he contrasts 
and discusses them—for facts must be perceived before they can 
be believed. In the next division of the analysis—conviction. 
With wonderful cleverness he brings his auditors to see the error 
of their former judgment until by a continuance of his subtle 
artlessness they stand convinced of thier previous mistake. 
Antony then addresses himself to the task of arousing every 
tender emotion of which the human heart is susceptible. He 
awakens their sympathies and excites their pity, and sounds 
every note in the gamut of excitation. In the last division we 
have an excellent illustration of persuasion. I will cite but one 
of the elements introduced. The dissembling Antony, in his 


apparent willingness to bear in silence the cruel wrongs and in- 


dignities Cesar had suffered, used the strongest possible tncita- 
tions to action and avengement. The master stroke in the 
achievement of the final object of his oration he purposely kept 
till the last. He reserved the reading of the will for his perora- 
tion into which he no doubt put all the fervor of his nature, 
kindling a fire of enthusiasm, which, when he had _ finished, 
burst forth into flame. 

Under the second general head, preparation from the stand- 
point of Hxpression, | shall touch briefly on the subjects of 
principal and subordinate clauses, abrupt changes in the thought, 
mental state of the character speaking, emphasis, inflection, 
enunciation, rhetorical pauses, true color, rehearsals, memorizing 
and gesture. First. Principal and subordinate clauses. ‘The 
selection should be read slowly and each parenthetical and 
subordinate clause, separated from the principal one by 
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parentheses, and, for distinction, might be marked in red ink. 
The lines in which they occur should be rehearsed until the 
requisite change of voice can be made correctly and easily. The 
following lines will illustrate: ‘* For Bratus (do,you know) was 
Ceesar’s angel.” ‘‘ Judge (O you gods) how dearly Cesar loved 
him.” ‘* Ingratitude (more strong than traitors arms) quite 
vanquished him.” ‘* Stay (countrymen). Of these subordinate 
clauses, there are more than forty. 

2d. Abrupt changes in the thought. The selection should 
then be studied carefully for radical changes in the thought, and 
a distinguishing mark placed before the first word to indicate a 


change of voice. ‘To illustrate: In the following ten lines: 


‘** You will compel ‘me, then, to read the will? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Cesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend? And will you give me leave? 
If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle; I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on; 

"T'was on summer’s evening, in his tent; 

That day he overcame the Nervii. 

Look! in this place, ran Cassius dagger through :” 


There are sentences, each containing an entirely new thought; 
and consequently requiring a change of voice. The first sen- 
tence is interrogatory, the second imperative, the third and fourth 
interrogatory, the fifth and sixth declarative, and the seventh im- 
perative and exclamatory. The sentiments contained in these 


sentences cannot be properly expressed but by perceptible modi- 


fications of the voice. By close study only, can these changes in 
the subject matter be fully appreciated, and when these are 
found they should be indicated by a special mark preceding the 


first word requiring the vocal change, and read and re-read until 
the changes are easily made and with apparent naturalness. 

3d. The mood of the speaker. ‘The first line of the ten 
quoted above, will serve to illustrate the mood or mental state of 
the speaker. Words are but symbols; they do not exist for 
themselves but point, as it were, to something beyond; and as 
intelligent interpreters it is our duty to search out and illumine 
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that something, of which the words are but the indexes. Indeed, 
the setting in which words appear, may be said to give them 
their special meaning. What, but the environment, causes the 
melancholy Jacques to Iaugh, while the noble Othello moans, as 
they utter the same word, ‘‘fool” ‘‘fool?” In using it, Her- 
mione grieves, Leontes storms, Lear raves and the lovely 
Miranda weeps, at what she’s glad of. The question, what is 
the speakers mood? should accompany every sentence, and its 
answer should be written out as an interlineation. For example, 
Mark Antony says: ‘‘ You will compel me then to read the 
will?” The interlineation might be: reflective mood, yielding 
with assumed reluctance to the clamors of the mob. 

Emphasis. It is not practicable to underscore all words re- 
quiring emphasis; there are too many such. But those most 
important should be marked. In the long sentence concluding 
with the words: 


‘*In every wound of Cesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny.” 


It is safe to say that without close study for important em- 
phatic words, many would make both ‘‘stones” and ‘‘ Rome ” 
emphatic and this on examination will be found to be entirely 
wrong. The phrase ‘‘ Brutus hath told you Cesar was am- 
bitious” is repeated four times and with each repetition the 
emphasis is placed upon a different word. There are more than 
forty antitheses alone in the selection. ‘These should be sought 
out and marked. Search should be made for important words 
repeated and words used synonymously. In the sentence: 


‘¢ Q masters if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know are honorable men. 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honorable men.” 


The word ‘‘ wrong” appears six times and only once should it 
be made emphatic. Observe from the following incorrect read- 
ing- how easy it is to misplace emphasis: 
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‘* But here’s a parchment with the seal of Casar— 
I found it in his closet. ”Tis his will! 
Let but the commons hear this ¢estament,”’ etc. 

Again, 

‘* When that the poor have cried Cesar hath wept,” 

Again, 

‘* OQ judgment thou art fled to brutish beasts 
And men have lost their reason.” 

And again, 

‘*¢ Which all the while ran blood great Cesar fell 
O, what a fall was there my countrymen.” 

As soon as it is noted that the words ‘‘testament” and 
‘*will,” ‘* cried” and ‘* wept,” ‘‘ judgment and reason,” are used 
synonymously, the emphasis is at once shifted from ‘‘ testament ” 
to ‘‘hear” from ‘‘ wept” to ‘* Cesar,” from ‘‘ reason” to 
‘lost’ and from ‘‘ fall” to ‘* what.” 

5. Inflections. ‘To show the necessity of painstaking in the 
study of inflections, I will quote the following sentences which 
admit of both the rising and falling inflection without palpable 
injury to the sense; from which it will be seen that the purpose 
of the sentence must be thonght out and that, and that alone, 
will determine what inflection should be used. 

*¢ Did this in Cesar seem ambitious? ” 

‘* Had you rather Cesar were living and die all slaves? ” 

*¢ Was this ambition?” 

*¢ Will you be patient?” ‘* Will you stay awhile?” 

‘* You will compel me then to read the will?” ete. 

The reader is obliged to ask himself, for what purpose are 
these questions put? Does the speaker really desire information, 
or does he assert the opposite of that expressed in the inter- 
rogation? 

6. Enunciation. Although correct pronunciation and distinct 
enunciation are considered as elementary studies; still, I fancy, 
few of us are so proficient in these branches as to warrant their 
elimination from our critical study in preparation. ‘To illus- 


trate: 
‘¢] come to bury Cesar, not to praise him, 


The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 
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A mark indicating a slight pause after ‘‘not” ‘‘ oft” and 
‘*with” will enable the reader to give these combinations of 
consonants their proper sounds. In the second of these lines the 
word ‘‘ after” occurs. In that and in some other words in this 
speech as ‘*‘ masters” ‘* answer,’ 
a is required, and this is frequently overlooked; these hints 


’ ete., the sound of intermediate 


show the necessity of close study and marks of guidance. 

7. Tone Color. The subject of tone color is a most im- 
portant one inasmuch as it may, when properly used, contribute 
largely to that most pleasing and restful characteristic in inter- 
pretation—variety. 

In the following citation, observe how many words occur that 
are especially susceptible to this particular treatment. 


‘* And they would go and siss dead Crsar’s wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory,” ete. 


8. Rhetorical Pauses. Rhetorical pauses are among the most 
effective elements of expression, and should not be overlooked in 
the study for preparation. ‘These suspensions of the voice are 
most significant as they imply additional thought. In the fol- 
lowing single illustration, ‘* To every Roman citizen, , , , he 
gives,” , , , etc., the rhetorical pause after citizen, impels the 
attention and actual participation in the amplified thought. sug- 
gested. The minds of the listeners are riveted upon the four 
words preceding the pause, until the entire number of citizens in 
the Roman Empire is brought before the mind. The rhetorical 
pause (coinciding with the grammatical) after ‘* gives,” forces the 
minds of the auditors to dwell upon the partial evidence ex- 
pressed, of Cesar’s generosity, until the imagtnation is fired with 
a desire to hear the remainder. 

The selection has now been reviewed many times. The 
thoughts it contains have been expanded and condensed; it has 
been separated into its component parts, and their relations 
recognized. We know the kind of discourse, and the purpose 
for which it is to be delivered. <A vivid conception has been 
formed, and the entire body of the thought is clearly within the 
mental grasp. Moreover, the selection has been analyzed in its 
smaller divisions. ‘The sentences have been studied one by one; 
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a separation of the principal and secondary thoughts has been 
made; abrupt changes in the thought have been indicated, and 
the various moods of the speaker traced. The selection has been 
reviewed for distinct and elegant enunciation, and again for just 
emphasis. It has been examined for the grouping of words and 
rhetorical pauses. Every inflection has been thoughtfully con- 
sidered, and every word capable of accentuating or broadening 
the thought has been noted. We are now ready for rehearsals 
which should always be aloud and with book in hand; and 
should be continued until every criticism and direction indicated 
by the marks has been incorporated in the work and mastered. 

By this time the selection will have been memorized, and then 
should be considered the bearing of the body, the carriage of the 
head, the expression of the face, and such other gestures as will 
aid either in the elucidation of the thought or its more effective 
enforcement. 

In conclusion let me say that the critical labor proposed in the 
foregoing outline of study in the preparation of material for the 
platform is confessedly technical. It is, however, none the less 
essential and forms the necessary ground work which must pre- 
cede artistic interpretation. It suggests, taking pains, in the 
doing of many, little things, the sum total of which, always dis- 
tinguishes the work of the finished artist, from that of the tyro. 
When the work here proposed, or its equivalent, has been per- 
formed, and so thoroughly mastered that it can be easily and al- 
most unconsciously reproduced, then, and not till then, should 
the reader present his material for the edification of the public. 


Mrs. Tisdale, who was to open the discussion, being absent, 
the paper was discussed by various, members of the Convention as 
follows: 

Mr. 8. H. Clark: There is no paper which has been presented 
to this Convention that I would more heartily commend to the 
Association. I think you will misunderstand the purpose of the 
essayist if you spend any time in discussing small’ details— 
whether you agree with one or two minor conclusions—whether 
you believe that: ‘‘ When that the poor have cried Cesar hath 
wept” is right or not: that is not the purpose of the writer, and 
I think we should discuss the paper in a broader way. 

He desires to urge upon our younger members the absolute 
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necessity for careful, detailed, reverential study of the author 
whom it is our lot to present to our audience; and every member 
of this Convention is under a debt of gratitude to the essayist for 
presenting to us the innermost operations of his mind in his pre- 
paration for platform work. 

One phase of Mr. Williams’ paper is very suggestive. He de- 
sires to present to us a plan for recording the results of our 
study. There will be alittle objection, I am thoroughly aware, 
in the mind of some of our friends to this so-called mechanical 
method. They will tell us that by thus registering the results 
of your study you forever circumscribe yourself, and can never 
step outside of the circle in which you place yourself. ‘* You 
say ‘I will here make a transition’ and therefore, in the 
future,” say this opposing school, ‘‘ you will always make that 
transition there, and therefore you will curb yourself.” 

You will remember the philosopher of Greece who convinced 
another philosopher by an ingenious argument that the latter 
was not alive; and you will remember the answer: ‘‘ That is a 
very good argument; but | am going out for a walk.” And I 
appeal to the artists of our profession to contradict the theorists 
in this case. I desire to place this fact before those who say 
that by determining in advance that you will do any particular 
thing at a certain place that you thus circumscribe yourself,—I 
say that if in practice under the sway of your author, you find 
yourself doing that thing, and under the impulse of the moment 
you do it, and your superior knowledge, aided by the science of 
expression tells you that that is artistic, and right, and you then 
put that down in blue pencil; the mark does not mean ‘‘ Do this 
now; and do that,” but it does remind you to get in such mental 
attitude or emotional attitude which shall reproduce that action 
which your judgment and artistic knowledge has proved to be 
right. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving: I think that we all feel that 
the kind of work that our essayist puts upon that kind of public 
work is the thing for us to do with other lines of study that are 
presented to the public. 

In some kinds of work, orations, possibly, poems and so forth, 
there must also be taken into consideration the time and the oc- 
casion; and to explain what I mean I might refer to a minister 
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who is called upon by friends to read the 90th Psalm at a funeral. 
I believe that the proper reading of that psalm will depend upon 
the circumstances of the case. Should the deceased be an old 
person, who has lived a useful life, and has passed the age of 
usefulness, and dies when we cannot regret it, that the 90th 
Psalm would be read in a different manner, and with a different 
modulation, from what it would be on the death of a person cut 
off in the midst of usefulness, when all feel that they cannot 
spare him. 

I think also in preparation for public work we must consider 
indoor and outdoor work. A selection that would be proper for 
a small audience, indoor work, would seem very different from 
the same selection prepared for outdoor audiences, or much 
larger audiences indoors, and the success of the elocutionary 
effort will depend largely upon the preparation in modulation 
and gesture for the particular occasion. 

Mr. H. M. Soper: In this matter of preparation for the plat- 
form, as in many other matters of technique, the thing we want 
is results. In mathematics there may be two or three methods 
of solving a certain problem; they may be equally ‘short and 
direct ;*but if one person can work the problem more satisfac- 
torily in one way and another by an entirely different process, 
each ought to have that privilege. So in this matter of tech- 
nique, in preparing selections for the platform. If by any one of 
the three or four processes we may reach the same results and in 
as short a time, it seems to me it is just as well to leave to each 
his individual choice of method; and while we agree to differ on 
many matters, I think we are oftentimes nearer together than 
would appear on the surface. 

Mr. E. C. Abbott: The last paper seems to me to be the com- 
plement of the preceding one. ‘The work of Professor Raymond 
leads up so naturally to the work of Mr. Williams. 

The only question in all this is that if you spend too much 
time on analysis, too much time on the mechanics of your work, 
whether or not you can afterwards synthesize. Analysisis bene- 
ficial for synthesis. Putting together well is always more im- 
portant than taking apart well. We take a rose, take it apart, 
leaf by leaf, and analyze it well; and when we are through we 
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may have a knowledge of the constituent parts of the rose, but 
where is the rose? 

Now the first thing, it seems to me, in the delivery of Mark 
Antony’s oration is to get the spirit, the mood. Accustomed to 
delivering funeral orations when I give Mark Antony’s oration I 
imagine I have before me the body of Cesar himself. 

One speaker suggested the tone in which a minister should 
read the 90th Psalm at a funeral. Going into a house to deliver 
a funeral oration I say to myself: ‘‘ What would I want a minis- 
ter to say to me if my father or my mother, or my sister or my 
brother lay dead in that coffin.” And I try to say that to them. 
And so I would say in such matters, first get the mood, and then 
analyze. But be sure you have the mood to begin with. When 
Mare Antony comes there the first thing he says is—nothing; it 
is silence. He trusts to the presence of the King of Terrors, 
Death himself, to awe that great multitude into silence. 

Mr. Chas. Bickford: I want to call the attention of the mem- 
bers to the fact that you are in a city that erects monuments to 
orators. I should like to refer for a moment to the statue on 
the Beacon street side of our Public Gardens. It is the only 
statue in America which was erected upon the idea of the elocu- 
tionary significance of gesture. When the artist was thinking 
over the erection of the statue he remembered the attitude that 
Edward Everett took in delivering his celebrated oration on 
Washington, and this sentence with its accompanying gesture: 
‘*To the young men of America, Washington must ever be a 
guiding star,” and the artist caught that expression and that you 
have in the monument. 

Mr. G. W. Blish: I find that this Convention is already doing 
what I had wished it would do; that is getting right down to 
the real study of our art; and I feel that the very spirit that has 
been stirred up by the two great papers we have had this morn- 
ing is the very spirit that we want in our investigations. 

Miss Mary A. Carrier: I agree with Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Abbott; but I wish to say that I think there is very great 
danger of giving ourselves to technique and nothing else, as 
elocutionists. We need technique; we need these fundamental 
elements; we need to analyze; but we need also the spirit or 
soul of the piece if we would make it live. We give these grand 
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pieces too readily. We are ready with the words, with the voice; 
with the action but we ought to be saturated with the spirit of 
the thing; and to live it and grow up to it; and we cannot do 
that in one year, nor in five years. It takes a lifetime to do this 
work; and when I find a student or a public reader who keeps 
humble and is willing to work years on a piece before giving it 
in public, then I rejoice and know there is hope for us in our 
profession. 

I wish as teachers we did better work; that we were more in 
earnest. I think we should be thorough in our technique, but 
have as little technique as possible, as fittle an analysis as pos- 
sible, and then only as it is necessary to reach something better 
and grander. 

Mr. F. T. Southwick: I don’t think we differ so much about 
the necessity of technique; but the question is what kind of 
technique and how much of it. The spirit of Mr. Williams’ 
paper is very gratifying to me, and I think as a student, ad- 
dressing myself more particularly to students, the younger 
students among whom I am one, we shall find a great deal of 
benefit in analyzing and diagnosing—if I may use the word,— 
just as much as we possibly can. I do not mean that we should 
not live in the spirit of the work, but I do think there is great 
temptation to emotional natures—and we are an emotional body 
naturally—to rely too much upon emotion. Those of: you who 
have read Joe Jefferson’s biography, and those who have fol- 
lowed the articles which Salvini has written from time to time, 
regarding his methods of study, will find that they have worked 
very carefully on detail. Mr. Jefferson speaks of a man who, 
although a great artist, with all his technique and years of prac- 
tice, yet made an absolute failure because he trusted to his in- 
spiration; and he afterwards appeared and made a success in the 
same role; and Mr. Jefferson, whom we all reverence, cites this 
as an illustration of how necessary it is for even a great artist 
never to trust to the so-called inspiration of the moment. Salvini 
spent five years in preparing himself for a role; and he tells you 
he was so careful that even where a given emotion was to be por- 
trayed at different points, he selected a different action in each 
case to avoid monotony. 

Mr. G. W. Saunderson: I wish to emphasize analysis as a 
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means to synthesis. It has been suggested that too much 
analysis is dangerous. In my own experience I have found 
analysis the only way to be sure of bringing out the thought of 
the author, and I believe that all but geniuses will find that the 
only true way to get at the real meaning of an author is by a 
very careful analysis, not necessarily in the exact form that Mr. 
Williams has given us, although that method seems to me very 
admirable—but I wish specially to commend the paper as bring- 
ing before us an important topic. The attempt to get at a 
whole of a thing without knowing it in part, seems to me wrong 
in principle. I have hedrd a great deal read at one time and 
another where it was evident the reader was trusting to general 
impressions, trusting to the main effect; and that without careful 
analysis, has injured the result as a whole. I believe that the 
only true way is to analyze the selection and bring out all that 
we can in its true relation to the whole. 

Mr. Chas. Bickford: It has been said that the Indian squaw’s 
idea of too much whiskey was just enough, and I believe that to 
be the case in regard to analysis—too much is just enough. 

President Mackay: The speaker before the last alluded to the 
theatrical profession; and in my experience I have observed that 
an amateur or a novice is quite ready to play Juliet or Hamlet 
as soon as he has memorized the words. But professionals find 
it necessary not only to know the words, but to rehearse steadily 
for weeks and months before they feel prepared to appear before 
the public. 

Perhaps it may be interesting to know here that I was in- 
formed by one who was enacting the part of Fedora in Sardou’s 
great dramatic work of that name, that Sara Bernhardt with all 
her experience as a great artist was compelled by Mr. Sardou to 
get up and sit down forty-two times in order to satisfy him in 
regard to her action in playing the part of Justinian’s wife in 
that play. Forty-two times! and she is a great artist. 

Madame Rachel, when she was in this country, had with her 
her private tutor, who had taught her in France and who gave 
her private rehearsals every day after the public rehearsal before 
she would appear before the American public at night. 

I give these instances merely as indicative of the necessity for 
technique. ’ 
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It is a great satisfaction to me to find the members of this As- 
sociation coming together on this point, the necessity for 
technique. 

Mr. G. W. Blish: Several speakers have referred to the danger 
of too much technique; and I think that perhaps that there is 
danger in this direction, and personally I do not follow, so closely 
as Mr. Williams has outlined it, this manner of technique; al- 
though I[ feel that it is absolutely necessary in many things. But 
I would like to speak of one or two stories that are brought to 
my mind by this discussion. When Salvini was in this country 
some thirty years ago, it is said that he was asked if he played 
Hamlet, and his reply was: ‘‘ No; I have only studied Hamlet 
five years.”” And that was a man who was playing the grandest 
Othello we have ever had produced. When von Bilow was over 
here, they said to him: ‘* How did you become such a master of 
the instrument?” Said he: ‘‘ By practicing nine hours a day 
for thirty years.” And it is said of him or somebody else, that 
he said: ‘* If I miss my practice a single day I notice it; if I 
miss it two days my family will notice it; and if I miss it three 
days my andience will notice it.” 

I think we must follow the line of action suggested by 
these answers very closely. I do not think that any two persons 
in this world were ever alike or ever will be alike; and some need 
more study in technique than others; but all of us need it in a 
measure. 

Mr. J. W. Churchill: If I catch the drift and spirit of the 
question before you I may perhaps be allowed to say from some 
experience in the matter of preparing material for public de- 
livery, that I have found a great deal of use for technique. I 
suppose most of us who have had experience have found that the 
value of technique comes at an early stage in that experience, 
and yet what intelligent actor, what intelligent public reader, 
does not find himself in doubt at times as to just the right way 
of interpretating the thought of the author. Then his tech- 
nique comes to his aid. . 

I think, however, that the first thing in the preparation of 
material is the act of assimilation. One takes a speech, a play, 
an address, whatever the material may be, and studies it care- 
fully, reads it over time after time until he is possessed of the 
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spirit and intent of the character or sentiment which he is to in- 
terpret or represent. Then through the trained voice, 
through the special culture which the reader or actor 
has attained, he reproduces in his own natural tones the 
sentiment or character which hé is to interpret or represent. 
Technique is always the instrament at hand; but it is a means to 
an end, and not the end itself. ‘The great end is the communi- 
cation of one’s own soul, permeated with the special sentiment 
which is under delivery at the time. 

I thoroughly agree with what Miss Currier has said as to the 
great value of the soul power in delivery; but soul power is not 
enough, genius is not enough, inspiration is not enough. Power 
needs guidance, and art gives that guidance. What we are after 
is the expression of polished power, and not crude power; and it 
is in the expression of this polished power that technique comes 
to our aid. 


At this point the report of the Committee on Terminology ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors was read by the Secretary on 
the four words, Speech, Elocution, Oratory and Pantomime. 

See definitions at conclusion of papers on said words, pages 28, 
33, 64, and 66, respectively. 

The report also suggested that other words be chosen by the 
Literary Committee and be treated at the next Convention in a 
similar manner. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EpwarbD P. Perry, Chairman. 
F. F. Mackay, 
Henry W. Situ. 

It was;moved and supported that this report be accepted and 
published in the annual report, and that the committee be con- 
tinued another year with instructions to select other words for 
consideration, and report to the Board of Directors. 

Carried. 

On motion of Mr. R. I. Fulton, the time which was to have 
been occupied by the paper on ‘* Psychology and Gesture ” was 
given to Mr. 8S. 8S. Curry, who gave an extempore lecture on 
** the voice.” He said: 
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VOCAL EXPRESSION. 


S. S. Curry. 


The Chairman of the Literary Committee asked if I would not 
give something on the voice, and in an unguarded moment I 
consented to do the best I could; and now I am before you 
doing the most pretentious thing that has been done before this 
Convention, giving you without preparation, a lecture on the 


voice. 

Expression implies cause, means and effect. And if we wish 
to improve the method by which one man tries to convey his 
thought to another we may do several things. We may stima- 
late the cause of his expression, not necessarily his thought that 
he has to utter, but the process of his mind in grasping that 
thought at that instant, no matter whether it be his own 
thought or the thought of another; it must be made his own 
in order to express it, no matter who originally produced it. 
There can be but one kind of living expression and that is ex- 
temporaneous. And to improve a man’s expression we may put 
the means under better control, and make it more responsive, or 
we might possibly show him some technique as to a better 
method by which he couid accomplish the effect. Because be- 
yond the process of the mind much will depend upon the quality 
of the voice. The effect, however, I wish to leave out, as it is 
not concerned with the subject immediately under consideration. 

This manifestation of the mind through the voice gives rise 
to vocal expression, and it gives rise to what I usually 
call pantomimic expression, the manifestation of the action 
of the mind through the body. And in order that 
my voice and body shall be more in touch with my mind I must 
have them more plastic, more receptive. There are, therefore, 
two forms of training, pantomimic training and vocal training. 

The word training is very much abused. In order to under- 
stand how to improve a man’s voice and body for the purposes of 
expression, we should have a very accurate conception of what we 
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are about. There are two processes constantly at work in 
nature, evolution and devolution. Now whatis training? It is 
the process of stimulating the normal and right uses of the 
voice. 1n order to do that I must know what development is. 
I must know what is upward and what is downward, what is 
evolution and what is devolution. This may seem difficult, but 
there are tests by which we can easily tell in any little exercise 
whether that exercise will tend to elevate or whether it will tend 
to degrade. 

Now the question is: How can we improve the voice? That is 
very general, you may say. Of course it is. But I hope to give 
you before my time is out something as definite and precise as 
possible. 

Before we go further let us ask: what is this vocal instrament 
that this man needs to use? Sir Morell Mackenzie, a very high 
authority says, that it implies three parts. In any musical in- 
strument, for instance the violin, there are three parts. There 
is that which furnishes the motive power, that which furnishes 
the tune, and that which furnishes the tone. The human voice 
has these three parts. Here we have the motive power, there 
the vibratory agent that furnished the tune, and there the 
vibratory agent that furnishes the tone (illustrating on black- 
board.) There is not much in that, of course, and possibly you 
will ask: ‘* Why not at once study the anatomy of the vocal 
organs? But this great authority, Sir Morell Mackenzie, who 
was called to Germany to attend the Emperor of Germany in 
his last illness says, there is no vocal training in mere vocal 
physiology; it is all right to know it, but there is such a thing 
as scientific anatomy for the surgeon, and there is also anatomy 
for the artist. We must look at it in a somewhat general way 
lest we lose ourselves in some slight detail and lose the function 
of the instrument as a whole. We must look at it in a some- 
what general way to get the principles of vocal training. There 
is a portion of this mechanism which is active, and a portion 
which is passive. We do not play the violin upon the bow, in 
normal playing, we play the bow upon the violin; I have seen 
the other but it was more for the oddity than for the sake of the 
music. Now what is the effect of normal emotion upon the 
voice and what is the effect of abnormal? Abnormal emotion 
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makes that which nature intended to be passive, active. That 
is the secret of every sore throat that any minister ever had that 
I have had the opportunity to examine, and I have seen many of 
them. So when a man loses control of his emotions—here is a 
man in deep sorrow; a man whose voice chokes, he cannot use 
his voice at all. And here is a man who completely controls his 
emotion, and controls his voice. And now we have a principle. 
When a man controls the emotion, the emotion centres there 
(illustrating) but when the emotion controls the man the emotion 
centres there (illustrating on diagram.) Everywhere and any- 
where you will see that that is true. 

And now I am coming to something that is to me most pre- 
cious; and I think if I ever made any discoveries it is along this 
line; and I am trying to explain all this to you the best I can, 
giving you the fundamental principles which underlie this work. 
Anything in this world can be made an exercise. If it will 
stimulate along that line (indicating) it is good; if it stimulates 
along that line it is bad, and the choice of exercises depends 
upon the teacher’s knowledge of what is normal and what is ab- 
normal; his knowledge of nature depends upon his insight into 
whether it elevates or degrades. Now coming home to my 
fundamental principle. I lay this down asa rule or law, broad 
and general: it may have exceptions, but I have never found 
them, what ever will stimulate and make more elastically active 
those parts of the human vocal mechanism which were meant to 
be active, and at the same time assist in making elastically pas- 
sive those parts of the vocal mechanism which were meant by 
nature to be passive, will help the voice; and whatever will re- 
verse that will hurt it. 

We must have something to stand on. Science lies at the 
basis of everything, and the human soul in the most complex 
phenomena after long toil, and struggle, will find sooner or later 
fundamental principles and a process will be established, and we 
have a method not a system. We hear of the Delsarte System. 
It is enough to make the poor old man turn in his grave. 
Method is one thing, system is another, according to the usage 
of the best teachers. 

There are two general methods by which we accomplish these 
results, first organic, second technical. 
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Now let us study emotion and the effect of it. Take laugh- 
ing. An actress came to me and said: ‘‘I have a pain when- 
ever I laugh.” I said to her, ‘‘ Laugh for me,” and she laughed 
and I saw that she laughed on an exhausted chest. Now when- 
ever you laugh naturally you find just the opposite, that you have 
more breath than usual. Laughing is one of the natural spon- 
taneous emotions. Now what is the effect of it, it makes this 
(indicating) a little more elastically active and this a 
little more elastically passive. We must, therefore, remem- 
ber that in normal emotion there is this tendency upward 
and that in abnormal, there is this tendency downward, 
and there is a degrading effect upon the voice. Therefore I lay 
down this first principle. When those joyous lyrics with which 
our language is full can be practiced with the spirit of joy and 
laughter that animates them, the spirit of spontaneity and buoy- 
ancy, itis marvellous what effect they have upon the child or the 
‘older student. This is the method I follow with children or 
with those whom I cannot have under my tutelage very long, I 
appeal to this natural method—because the child may not under- 
stand the technique, may get it wrong, is as apt to get it wrong 
as right; but, if you appeal to the spontaneous instincts of the 
child, you can improve the voice of that child by that method. 
But it is dangerous to adopt a very technical method with 
children. 

But this is not enough,we must have more than the organic or 
natural method. Because of what? ‘Habit. You tell a clergy- 
man to read joyously: ‘* The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want,” and he does it this way: (illustrating) from force of 
habit. Or you ask him to read: ‘* Hark, hark, the lark at 
Heav’n’s gate sings.”” Habit comes in there and prevents nature 
from operating. Habit is always down that road (indicating on 
diagram) and you must resist it; and you must overcome it. I 
can only do it by giving that student a broad sympathetic prin- 
ciple which will directly oppose this habit. 

There is another point I ought merely to refer to. Almost 
all the faults of the voice are the result of constriction some- 
where. Nasality is simply constriction. There are three forms 
of nasality and they all come from constriction. There is always 
restriction in every fault when you get to the root of the matter. 
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We must get these parts responsive, completely responsive to the 
elastic action of the breath, and there is only one way to get the 
throat open; artificial experiments will not succeed. And I have 
formulated a general principle, which I hope to give to you in 
the course of the year which I am sure lies at the very root and 
foundation of all vocal work. 

One other point. I have never yet found any fault. of the 
voice that was not associated with some kind of constriction of 
the muscles of breathing, and especially the diaphragm. ‘The 
stammerer tries to speak without breath; but there are many 
people who are not stammerers who use breath in abnormal 
methods which under certain circumstances would lead to that 
great misfortune. The natural voice is given with this breath in 
a kind of easy elastic sesponsive action. 

[ want to add this, that in general, vocal exercises must be co- 
ordinated with mental and emotional exercises, because if we 
practice vocal exercises alone the voice becomes hard and re- 
stricted. Bring out the emotional nature by some such exer- 
cises as Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hark, hark the lark,” or some beautiful 
joyous normal emotion such as love; and be very careful of such 
abnormal emotions as anger. After you get the normal emotions 
established, the abnormal may be practiced. 


DISCUSSION, 


Miss. Cora M. WHEELER: I am heartily glad that we 
have had this excellent lesson. I might almost call it an 
object lesson. There are a great many points which have been 
touched upon in a way different from that in which they have 
been touched upon before. I was reminded of what one of our 
members said to me when the question of technique vs. expres- 
sion was being discussed the other day: ‘‘I don’t believe in ex- 
tremists in anything.” It seems to me that this morning we 
have come nearer to harmonizing these two sides of our work 
than ever before. In technique and expression we start from 
opposite ends as it were, in our work, and we meet in the centre 
in the results that are produced. It has always seemed to me, 
however, that for a long time, technique should be separated 
from expression with our pupils. Not, of course, in our own 
minds,—I presume I am wholly in accord with the gentleman who 
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has spoken in that matter,—but my feeling has been that the 
technique should be used separately, and though we should intro- 
duce the particular selection which we are associating with that 
peculiar work which we are trying to do, the attention of the 
pupil should not be called to that fact. The technique should 
not be obtruded at all during the expressive part of the work. 

It seems to me that one of the greatest points in all education 
is to create the desire for the particular result which we are 
working to attain, and in this case it is the desire for expression. 

The most beautiful thing in the world tome is the ‘‘I can” 
of the child. The courage and delight with which they attempt 
new things. They never know anything but this feeling of ‘‘I 
can” until they are taught it by some one. 

It seems to me, too, that in all education it is most important 
to start with the pupil at the point where he can start with 
courage and enthusiasm and a consciousness of being able to 
follow. 

I can hardly emphasize too strongly what has been said by the 
preceding speaker on the importance of breathing. It is not 
without significance that our word ‘‘inspiration” means so 
much, both scientifically and artistically, and so I should not 
agree with the gentleman who said that when he had made a 
man’s voice better, the man himself was no better, he had not 
helped the man. It may be a little ‘‘in the air” it may not 
seem exactly in the air, it may not seem exactly practical, but I 
do believe that when a man breathes better and speaks better 
he is better. 

I want to say one word about the ingyatitude that has been 
spoken of here this morning; in the case of the man who, hav- 
ing been helped by his teacher to improve his voice and methods 
generally, forgets the steps by which he achieved those results. 
Of course we should all be glad to be remembered, but to re- 
member the song and forget the singer is the most desirable 
thing he can do. Somewhere I have read: ‘‘ Grace is the result 
of forgotten toil,” and it seems to me that it is only when the 
toil is forgotten, when it sinks into the subconsciousness of the 
pupil, that it really becomes of use to him. I am only too glad 
when my pupils forget ‘‘the base degrees by which they did 


ascend.” 
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I should like to associate with an elastic condition of the 
breathing muscles an elastic condition of the jaw. It seems to 
me that the manner of opening the mouth has more to do with 
the quality of the tone, and the projection of tone than we real- 
ize. The only movement of the jaw, I take it, is up and down 
on hinges which should be oiled so as to work easily. When 
they are constricted it has a great effect upon the vowel elements; 
it has an important effect upon the quality of the voice, and it 
brings about other constrictions. 

I heartily agree with the speaker that constriction is the cause 
of nearly all faults. You often hear the expression that the 
throat should be relaxed. Now a relaxed throat is a diseased 
throat, the physicians tell us. It seems to me that what we 
mean in that case is an elastic state of the muscles in a state of 
rest. 

There is hardly time to speak of voice placing which should 
certainly have a part in this subject, whether you call it voice 
placing or not. We will not quarrel about terms, but the con- 
scious intelligent direction of the voice to a certain point, di- 
rected by the will, under the control of the imagination, and 
that is where it seems to me the trinity of the gentleman from 
New York comes in. 

Mr. R. I. Fulton: It seems to me that, in some respects, this is 
one of the most fortunate addresses that we have had in the few 
years of our organization, simply because it subserves the intent 
of this Association in harmonizing the ideas and systems or meth- 
ods of the teachers of elocution. I find here so beautiful a pre- 
sentation of my own theory of vocal culture that I cannot forbear 
to associate it with the paper I gave before this Convention a few 
days ago. We have a figure there drawn by Prof. Curry, which 
represents the fact that we must have projection, vibration, and 
reflection in order to produce tones. ‘That is as true of every 
musical instrument as it is of the voice. He has made the appli- 
cation that whenever the emotion is at the projecting point, 
the voice is right; whenever it is at the reflective part, 
it is wrong. Then a good voice is one in which the 
emotion is at the diaphragm, and not in the pharynx. 

But the figure on the blackboard is not complete. The upper 
and back parts of the head are omitted. Now, if I could draw 
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as rapidly and well as Prof. Curry, I would extend that line there 
a little, and put in the brain,—and we would then have the or- 
gan which inspires the diaphragm. ‘That is the whole matter: 
Impulse at the point of projection, inspired and regulated by 
mental activity, and we have a basic law for all technique and ex- 
pression. 

Now, further: He has also graphically drawn ascending and de- 
scending lines which show the evolution and devolution of elocu- 
tionary culture. I will make this application, that those who 
misunderstand technique and misapply it, simply project it on 
the lower line; and those who apply it correctly project it on the 
upper line. Those of us who have misunderstood Dr. Rush have 
followed that descending line; and those of us who have under- 
stood him, and have used his principles aright, have projected 
our efforts along that ascending line. 

Miss Mary A. Currier: We do not want all brain power; and 
so, if the brain is to be up there, I should also wish to have you 
put the heart here, near the diaphragm. 

Mr. F. T. Southwick: I think there is one word, perhaps in- 
cluded in the term projection, that has not been used to-day, and 
which is a very useful word in the vocabulary of vocal training. 
That is what is called voice placing. It is an old-fashioned term, 
but it means getting the vibration in the right place. 1 think it 
is possible to speak, as 1 am speaking at this moment, with my 
diaphragm, my abdominal muscles contracted ; and with as much 
rigidity as I can get in my chest, without distortion of my body, 
and yet be heard and have a reasonably clear voice. I would not 
like to keep that up too long; it is very unpleasant; still, it can 
be done, and it is done, not because I centre my soulor my will at 
the diaphragm, but because the muscles were absolutely inhibited 
from acting in that direction; because I have control by certain 
co-ordinations of my breath; and control a certain amount of 
breath in the upper cavity, by exactly the same method that I use 
when I am controlling my breath in the lower cavity. Having a 
tremendous reservoir of breath, and having added energy, I can 
make more noise, and I can, without injury to my voice, at least, 
temporarily sustain my breath pretty evenly, and so far as I am 
concerned, I find that the best word, the most helpful word to 
me, is ‘‘ voice-placing ’—placing the voice at the front of the 
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mouth. I may be mistaken. I have taken back some things in 
the course of my life. 

Mrs. Anna Baright Curry: My ear very much deceives me, 
or else in the example which Mr. Southwick has just given, he 
controlled his breath at the diaphragm, and he also restricted the 
muscles of the throat. Of course, if that was done, the illustra- 
tion seems to fail. 

Mr. G. B. Hynson: It occurs to me that just as we are about 
to adjourn we are getting down to business. It seems to me 
that this discussion this morning is of far more value than ques- 
tions of imitation in art, and so on; and the part of Dr. Curry’s 
speech that I heard is to me one of the most practical things that 
we have had in this Convention. And from the attitude of the 
Convention, I think it is clear that we are all deeply interested in 
this important subject. 

I think one of Dr. Curry’s points cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized, that most of the faults in the voice are due to constric- 
tion somewhere. 

Again another point made by him, we speak of these organs 
being passive; I think they are only elastically passive, as Dr. 
Curry has said, and that is just the phrase that I have been 
searching for myself. 

Miss Wheeler spoke of breathing. She said that proper 
breathing made us better. I believe that. I know a_ voice 
teacher in Philadelphia who used to say that if you lost one joint 
of your smallest toe your voice would be the worse for it. I 
think probably that is true and that if we learn to breathe cor- 
rectly we are to some extent better. I think that bears out the 
theory of Prof. James who says we do not cry because we feel 
bad, but we feel bad because we cry. 

Another point made by Miss Wheeler is very important, the 
method of opening the mouth; it seems to me that in order to 
make different sounds clearly it is necessary to shape each one 
distinctly. And the management of the jaw is a most important 
matter. 

Mrs. Emma M. Huntley: Dr. Curry referred in his talk to the 
nasal trouble in pupils. I have found in my teaching very much 
trouble owing to pupils breathing through the mouth, when they 
ought to breathe through their nose, and I think we as teachers 
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ought to realize the trouble that sometimes comes from an extra 
growth in the nose; and sometimes in the back part of the 
throat. Within the past two years I have,had five pupils who 
have had to submit to operations for this extra growth, which 
obliged them to breathe through the mouth. We should watch 
for this when there seems to be difficulty in breathing through 
the nose. I had three boys who used to breathe through the 
mouth because of this and now they breathe through the nose 
and thé voice and articulation has improved. 

Mr. E. ©. Abbott: I knew a clergyman who had chronic 
laryngitis and that man went to the most eminent physician in 
Boston and was cured; he would have left the ministry had he 
not been cured. The muscles had been irritated by it so that it 
almost prevented the man from speaking. 

I wish to emphasize what Miss Wheeler said about the impor- 
tance of the movement of the jaw. _I knew a teacher of singing 
who nearly lost her voice, and she went to a voice trainer, and in 
two months recovered her voice in all its sweetness, and when 
asked what he did for her she said: ‘‘ He told me to throw my 
jaw over my shoulder and sing.” 

Mr. F. T. Southwick: One word of explanation regarding my 
illustration. I did not mean to say that any one using the voice 
under the extreme conditions which I was illustrating could use 
his voice with the same economy that he could if the muscles 
were free; I simply wished to illustrate the fact, which I think 
all voice trainers and singers and singing masters have shown, 
that it is possible to control the breathing to a considerable 
degree from the upper part of the chest; it is not always neces- 
sary that there should be great activity in the diaphragm, 
although I think it is conceded that the activity of the whole 
chest should be the chief object to be gained in breathing. 

Miss Cora M. Wheeler: I should like to ask if it is the judg- 
ment of this Convention that there should invariably be breath- 
ing only through the nose even while speaking. 

I have noticed certain mannerisms in some pupils where that 
had been insisted upon. There was a formal closing of the lips 
even in pausing while speaking which directed attention to the 
speaker instead of his speech, and was something to be avoided. 
It seemed to me that that had come from the instruction to 

breathe only through the nose. 
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My experience has been that it is utterly impossible to read or 
sing without taking breath through the mouth in doing so. I 
believe that at all other times we shoulda breathe through the 
nose. In speaking and taking breath during a pause it is neces- 
sary to take a great deal of breath and we can do that more 
quickly through the mouth than through the nose. 

Mr. 8S. S. Curry: I think there is no conflict between those 
seemingly diverse views. When you try to make a man breathe 
through his nose you do him an injury. If you try to get the 
right use of the breath he will breathe through his nose without 
your making him do so. When you tell a man he must breathe 
through his nose he tries to do it and breathes by suction and 
you are hurting that man; but where you urge him to keep 
the throat in the elastically passive condition I have described, 
his breathing will be all right but you can’t make him do it by 
rule. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


At 1 P. M. the report of the tellers of election was read by the 
Judge of Election, Mr. 8S. 8. Curry, as follows: 

For officers: whole number of votes cast, 81. 

The following persons were elected. 

For President, Mr. Wm. B. Chamberlain ; for Vice-President, 
Mr. George R. Phillips; for Second Vice-President, Mrs. Edna 
Chaffee-Noble; for Secretary, Mr. Thomas C. Trueblood; for 
Treasurer, Mr. E. Livingston Barbour; and the Judge declared 
them the officers elect for the ensuing year. 

For Directors: whole number of votes cast, 87. 

The following persons were elected Directors for three years: 
Mr. F. F. Mackay, Mr. J. W. Churchill, Mr. R. I. Fulton, Mr. 
S. H. Clark, Miss Minnie M. Jones, Mr. F. T. Southwick, Miss 
Emma A. Greely. 

The Judge announced that the vote for the eighth director 
to fill the unexpired term of President-elect Chamberlain was a 
tie between Mrs. Mary D. Manning, of Lincoln, Neb., and Mrs, 
Elizabeth R. Walton, of Washington, D.C. Mrs. Walton im- 
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mediately withdrew her name, stating that she thought the West 
should have the position. Mrs. Manning was thereupon declared 
elected for two years. 

Mr. Geo. R. Phillips offered the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Convention cannot allow our highly esteemed 
and venerated friend, fellow-member and co-worker, Mr. F. F. 
Mackay, to vacate the Presidential chair without tendering to 
him its warmest thanks and recording its high appreciation of his 
services as President during the entire period of its existence. 

Resolved, That we bear cordial testimony to his firm and ex- 
cellent management of the several Conventions, to his tact and 
wisdom, in guiding us over many rough places, to his unvarying 
courtesy, firmness and impartiality, to his wonderful experience 
and skill as a presiding officer, to his untiring zeal and energy in 
serving this Association, not only in the chair but on the Board of 
Directors and in committee, and to his undoubted love for our 
noble art manifested in so many and so varied ways. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread on the minutes of 
the Association, which congratulates itself that it is still to have 
and enjoy in his capacity as director the benefit of Mr. Mackay’s 
valuable and highly prized services. 

Mr. Phillips: ‘There are times when one wishes for a richer 
vocabulary that he may add to the praises of such a man. The 
comfort is that he is not leaving us, he is only shifting the scene 
of his work, and it is a comfort to all who have been associated 
with him for the past four years to know that he will remain 
Mackay the Director, if we cannot have him as Mackay the Pres- 
ident. 

The resolutions having been seconded by numerous members, 
was carried nnanimously by a rising vote. 

Mr. F. F. Mackay: You are very kind, ladies and gentlemen, 
and you have been through four long years, very patient. It has 
certainly been in my thought a very great honor to occupy this 
position. I have ever simply tried to do the duty which you 
placed upon me as your executive officer, having only to obey the 
law. It requires little intelligence to obey the law; it only requires 
honesty of intention. If [ have manifested my desire to obey the 
law I believe that is all lam entitled to to be considered, an honest 
man. You will perhaps say that is asking much for myself since 
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Shakespeare says ‘‘ to be honest as this world goes is to be one 
man picked out of ten thousand.” I did not think of that when 
I suggested it. 

I will not detain you with reminiscences, but it seems proper at 
this moment to say a word or two as to the history of this Asso- 
ciation. It had its inception in the mind of Mr. Williams. He 
sought assistance first in New York and he found assistance there 
as well as among the men of other States. Ithink Mr. Williams 
will bear witness to the fact that at the very first presentation of 
the subject there was a disposition on the part of every man 
and woman interested in this art, to have an organization 
of this kind. But business interferes; the financial basis must 
be looked after; and there is no man or woman in this Associa- 
tion so far I helieve who has received any financial benefit from 
it. Weall hope that we have received great mental advance- 
ment. But I believe there is no one here who relies upon this 
organization for financial support; although the outside world 
demands the payment of bills just as though we were not scien- 
tists and artists. It is quite a compliment to theintelligence and 
strength of purpose of the men and women associated with this 
organization that for the benefit of the people at large there has 
been this body of men and women willing to devote their time 
and ability to promoting the science and the art of elocution. 

I find, too, a great advancement in other ways. When we first 
came together there were perhaps three hundred of usassembled, 
and I think I should not be far from the truth if I were to say 
that there were about three hundred theories presented. But 
gradually we have grown together until to-day it has been de- 
lightful to me to witness the general agreement with the proposi- 
tion that all art must have technique, and in order to bean artist 
the body must be trained to do the work which the mind de- 
mands. 

I have a theory in regard to it that this body of ours is simply 
a piece of machinery, that it receives its impressions from its en- 
vironment, and that it gives them back either perfectly or im- 
perfectly in accordance with the development of the machinery, 
and we have admitted to-day that practice will develop the ma- 
chinery for giving of expression. It has been admitted here 
that art is the result of the application of psychological force 
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through muscular action; that has been the outcome of all the 
papers and all the discussion; and I believe that from this time 
forward your excellent board of directors—I forgot again that I 
was a member of that board—with such a grand man as Mr. 
Chamberlain at the head of the Association will march on without 
impediment; and it is my sincere wish that the Association shall 
go on doing as it has done, conferring together by papers and 
discussions, until they shall at last reach one system of work 
which shall fully develop the science and the art of elocution. I 
have the satisfaction of believing that I leave you in a fair way to 
do this. When I say I leave you I mean that I shall now come 
upon the floor as a lay member of this body. 

The Secretary then read the following letter of invitation from 
Detroit, Mich. 

The National Association of Elocutionists is most cordially in- 
vited by the Elocutionists of Detroit and vicinity to hold the 
Meeting of Eighteen Hundred Ninety-Six in the city of Detroit. 

Fraternally yours, 
EpNA CHAFFEE-NOBLE, Detroit. 
Mrs. LORAINE ImMMEN, Grand Rapids. 
THos. C. TruEeBLOOD, Ann Arbor. 

It was moved by Mr. 8. 8. Curry and seconded by Mr. G. B. 
Hynson that the invitation be accepted, and that when this 
Convention adjourn it adjourn to meet in the city of Detroit 
next year. Carried. 

The Secretary announced that the Board of Directors recom- 
mended that the Convention open on June 2yth, 1896. ; 

Moved by Mr. 8S. 8. Curry that the recommendation of the 
Board of Directors be adopted. 

Seconded by Mr. 'T’. C. Trueblood. Carried. 

Moved by Mr. E. C. Abbott that the length of time to be 
covered by the Convention be left to the Board of Directors. 

Seconded by Mr. T. C. Trueblood and carried. 

Moved by Mr. T. C. Trueblood thatthe Literary Committee be 
requested to insert the hours at which business shall be taken up, 
Election of Officers, etcetera, in order that Members may be in- 
formed in advance at what hour such matters will be taken up. 

Seconded by Mr. Curry and carried. 
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The President announced that a Meeting of the Board of 
Directors including new members and new officers would be held 
at the close of the Convention. 

Mr. Clark moved that a vote of thanks be tendered to the 
management of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for 
their kindness and courtesy in allowing the Association the use 
of their building during the Meeting of this Convention; and 
that the Secretary be instructed to send them a letter to that 
effect. Seconded by Mr. Pinkley and carried. 

The following letter was sent: 

To the President of the Mass. Institute of Technology. 

My Dear Sir: 

The National Association of Elocutionists desire to express to 
you their most cordial thanks for your generous hospitality in 
allowing them the use of Huntington Hall for the Meetings of 
their recent Convention. 

Sincerely and cordially yours, 

F. F. Mackay, Pres., 
Tos. C. TRUEBLOOD, Secretary, N. A. E. 

Boston, June 28, 1895. 

Moved by Mr. Pinkley and seconded by several that the thanks 
of the Members of the Association be tendered to the elocu- 
tionists of Boston and vicinity for their kind treatment and 
entertainment of the Members during their six days’ residence in 
Boston. Carried unanimously. 

The Convention then adjourned. 


FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 28, 1895. 


Recital by Mr. Leland T. Powers, Boston: ‘‘ David Copper- 
field,” by Dickens. 
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ERRATA. 


The Literary Committee beg leave to make the following ex- 
planation regarding some errors that may appear in this report. 
The editorial work being done in Chicago, and the printing in 
New York, has resulted in occasional mistakes, 

A part of the report was printed without knowledge of, or 
proof correction by, the committee. In other cases, some of the 
editorial copy was missing from the proof submitted for correc- 
tion. 

We do not mention these things in order to rest blame upon 
anyone, but simply that the committee may not be censured for 
possible errors for which they were not responsible. 

HENRY M. Soper, 
Chairman of Literary Committee. 


NOTICE. 
Copies of the reports of the NEW YORK, the° 
CHICAGO, and the PHILADELPHIA Conventions 


may be had by Members at 50 cents each, money must 
accompany orders. Address, 
THOS. C. TRUEBLOOD, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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